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rustic idyl of the ardent days 

tn middle Summer. UWiben tbe sun is new 
The scyptbes go swisbing all the wet grass tbrougb, 

Making a music down the meadow ways ; 
And as the noon draws on, in fields ablajze 

Wiitb beat, the rows are gatbered trig and true, 
To simmer there beneath the cloudless blue, 

And spill keen fragrance. In the twiligbt ba3e, 
Bebold! the bigb=piled wain along tbe road 

Creaks cumbrouslyp, the bayers spent and brown 
Seated astop;—so buge tbeir precious load 

They brusb the busbes, wellenigb topple down; 
The field stands stript;—a gust of evening rain, 
And all its face is odorous again. 
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“FO the outward eyes, 
ae the quaintness of 

New England is fast 
disappearing, giving way 
in its turn to the quaint- 
ness of today; and were 
it not from the fact that 
our fathers built better 
than they knew, we should 
be obliged to content our- 
selves with whatever we 
might find within the pre- 
cincts of our own century. 
Fortunately, there still remain -a fair 
number of old houses and antique col- 
lections to be found in our colonial 
towns and cities and on the old frontier 
in western Massachusetts, in and around 
which cluster the memories of events, 
traditional and historic; and like sen- 
tinels, as yet unrelieved from duty, they 
tell us of the dominant characteristics of 
the Puritans, their children and their 
children’s children. 

The modern pilgrim, in search of the 
quaint, will naturally gravitate toward 
Plymouth, having been educated through 
the school books and the poets’ songs to 
feel that where the pilgrims landed there 
must linger the relics and 
haloes of the colonists. One 
can find indeed in this old 
town much that is excellent 
and interesting, both in ob- . 
jects and scenery; but the 
search must be extended as 
far as Deerfield and through 
the intermediate towns, inland 
and coast, each furnishing its 
own distinctive, typical exam- 
ples. In some we find very c 
little that is worth recording. 
There are remnants of the 
early settlers in and about the 
central portions of Massachu- 
setts, but they do not point 
with great significance, nor 
present such valuable styles as 
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the frontier town of the west, Deerfield, or 
the peaceful parishes of Byfield, Ipswich, 
Salem, Marblehead, and other historic 
localities in the Bay region. 

To see the remaining traces of our 
forefathers, in the best way, the gaunt 
shapes and withered fronts, one must 
take the autumn days. In the summer, 
the face of nature is smiling and sweet, 
the ‘foliage hides the angles, pleasure 
takes the place of seriousness, all is 
abandon and joy. In the fall, the gen- 
uine machinery of the town is at work, 
the routine life moves on, and native 
manners are, like the hills and woods, 
fields and gardens, stripped of their 
coloring, revealing the gray facts. The 
children mark the epochs of the day by 
their to and fro school-tide regularity, 
the books supplant the berry pails, and 
the falling leaves are more suggestive of 
the flight of years. Nothing is hidden. 
Through the barren branches and tree 
trunks, the quaint gambrel lifts its arch- 
ing lines, the rain and the time-stained 
shingles melt together with greater 
affinity than sombre gray and brilliant 
green, the toilsome path, the rotten base 
of the porch, which summer’s marigolds, 
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OLD CREEK, SALEM. 


saffron, clovers and arbor roses so kindly 
and gently conceal, are revealed, and the 
dust of age grins beneath the clapboards. 
All is sombre to the eye, but the mind is 
quickened, vibrates to the cadence of 
hours and days and years, scenes, inci- 
dents and inward life. 

One cannot expect to see in any ofthe 
old towns the once familiar signs nor the 
people who read them. Sack or strong 
water is no longer sold within their limits. 
“Rum, Sugar, Tea & Coffee’’ has been 
supplanted by “ West India Goods” or 
“‘Groceries.”” The welcome tavern sign 
is no more and “ Genteel entertainment 
and good stabling for horses’’ is a 
pleasant bit of history. ‘The pedlar 
from “ Ezekiel Russell’s in Marlborough 
Street, Boston,” has performed his mis- 
sion a century or more ago; his Tate & 
Brady Psalms, Watts’ Psalms and Hymns, 
bibles and testaments, prayer books, 
psalters, spelling books, primers, di- 
vinity and history books, paper, pen, 
ink, ink powder, wax and wafers, seals, 
etc., are not needed as much as they 
were, all save a few religious stand- 


bys being relegated to the attic of 
oblivion. 

The Boston Aecorder, News Letter, 
Censor or Salem Gazette, which used to 
be thrown from the passing stage to the 
genuine subscriber, have long laid their 
omnipresent “forms’’ on the dusty 
shelves of time. Pitch and turpentine 
torches, seahorse oil and candles have 
flickered and faded away. ‘Tents, 
thatched roofs, hewn clapboards, fiddles 
and bass viol, the foot stoves and the 
sexton who supplied the live coals, along 
with the procession of silent, mournful- 
faced worshippers, will never be called 
back, except in memory ; and even then, 
after a little time, one by one they drop 
out of mind and print. 

No more at early morn will the provi- 
dent husband and father hew out the 
back logs for the day, now the great 
ovens roar with the flames that heat them 
to bake the pumpkin pies and beans. 
The mutton tallow dips, tailor’s fire back, 
fore stick, pewter plates and the rest of 
the household furniture have melted or 
rusted out, gone with the serious yeomanry 
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OVER-LEAN, SALEM, 


and the annoying wolves and bears into 
the gult that yawns for all things material. 
Here and there an old and treasured high 
clock loudly ticks away the simple 
moments, or some bit of silver, brass or 
iron is given an honored place on a 
shelf or table. With few exceptions, 
notably the old houses which seem to 
grow with the trees and foliage on the 
roadside, the rivers which 
still flow northeast and south- 
west, the hills, civility, and 
to the keen observer a local, 
inherent quaintness of the 
natives, the exact originals 
have vanished. 

Our seacoast towns, once 
so prolific with white oak 
and other woods, but now 
bold, rocky and sterile, are 
exceptions to the rule, for 
there one may note the naked 
facts the year round; but 
little is left in them of the 
quaint except the everlasting 
hills and the ceaseless ebb 
and flow of the ocean tides. 
The inland towns and these removed sev- 
eral miles from the city, furnish the best 
material for the curio-hunter or the lover 
of the quaint. Essex County preserves 
some unique traces of those who have 
gone before ; and thitherward, to Salem 
first, we will direct our footsteps, confin- 
ing our present pilgrimage to the North 
Shore. 

At another time we may pilgrimize 
together through Essex towns and farther 
inland—through Ipswich and Essex and 
Rowley and Byfield. Even as we journey 
along the shore, we shall stop only here 


and there—at Salem first. Beverly, Man- 
chester, Magnolia—these surely are not 
without their bits of quaintness, their 
history and. traditions, but they are 
chiefly new and fashionable towns. 
Whatever the progress in commerce or 
the arts, grandeur of edifice, centraliza- 
tion of political influence, educational 
facilities, etc., which may be vouchsafed 
to the flamboyant, growing west, the 
prestige of history will, for several centu- 
ries to come, preserve Salem from being 
relegated to insignificance. Nor is the 
matter of its annals wholly to be consid- 
ered in this process of figuring. _Its site 
is magnificently picturesque, with a good 
water front, north and south rivers, which 
serve as Ilissus and Cephisus. It only 
lacks among its elevations a hill high 
enough to place upon it a Parthenon to 
look down from this acropolis upon the 
once Athens of America. From the year 
1628, when Captain John Endicott 


DERBY MANSION, SALEM. 


landed on its shores, to the summer of 
1630, when 1500 souls took shelter in the 
growing town, it seemed destined to be 
the richest city in the country. For 
thirty years the township of Salem com- 
prehended the wants of Beverly, Dan- 
vers, Manchester, Marblehead, parts of 
Topsfield, Wenham, parts of Lynn and 
other plantations ; and as soon as it be- 
gan to individualize, it concentrated its 
government and grew mighty in its com- 
mercial significance. 

The history of Salem has been written 
time and time again; its witchery epoch, 
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when it was “ full of compact with 
the devil,’”’ has caused no end of 
literary chatter the world over, and 
Gallows Hill, where the nineteen 
innocent witches were hanged, has 
been celebrated sufficiently with- 
out further mention. Let us deal 
with its past quaintness and possi- 
bly touch upon some point here- 
tofore neglected, and view the city | 
as it is. 

In 1800 the population was 
upward of 13,000, making it the 
second town in New England, and 
the wealthiest, for its size, in the 
United States. It employed more 
capital in trade, more shipping in 
proportion to its population, than 
any other, and held its prestige 
up to 1850 or thereabouts. Its 
India, China, and other foreign ships, 
engaged in the European trade, would, 
if placed in line, it used to be buoyantly 
said, “encircle the globe.” However 
that may be, the town held supremacy on 
the ocean for many years, and numbered 
among its citizens a millionaire, a rare 
thing in America fifty years ago. 

The old archives of the town disclose 
some interesting bits of local customs. 
The stocks and whipping-post and the 
pillory, once located on Washington 
Street, played an important part in the 
daily life of the town. Here the traveller 
on the Sabbath day suffered punishment, 


COLLINS COVE, SALEM. 
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and Mary Oliver, “ for neglect of public 
worship and other trouble to the magis- 
trates, was publicly whipped, a cleft stick 
put on her tongue for half an hour for 
slandering the elders.’’ Here, also, a 
counterfeiter suffered for his crime. He 
was not only confined in the pillory, but 
had his ears cropped, was imprisoned 
twelve months, branded F on his right 
cheek, and paid £30 fine. ‘This sort of 
crime received like punishment as late 
as 1805. 

One might dwell with sadness over the 
events at Salem Neck, the place for 
executions, and revert with horror to the 
morbid fancy of the populace, 
who would gather to the num- 
ber of 12,000 to see a man 
hung; but the people were 
executed that way, and as there 
were no theatres or like amuse- 
ments, the love of excitement 
must find vent in some di- 
rection. ‘There were some cu- 
rious goings on in those days, 
viewed from our own law-abid- 
Ing premises. 

The prison culprit was al- 
lowed to buy rum of his 
keeper; the “ drinking of to- 
bacco,” chewing and smoking, 
were crimes of the greatest 
magnitude. Some of the 
church regulations were note- 
worthy. It was ordered that 
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“Twoe be appointed on Lord’s Day to 
walk forth in time of God’s worship to 
take notice of such as either lye about 
the Meeting House without attending to 
the word or ordinances, or that lye at 


ON THE SAUGUS ROAD FROM MELROSE, 


home or in the fields or frequent other 
places.”” ‘These unfortunates were legally 
dealt with by civil authorities ; church and 
State were closely allied. In those days, 
all the boys sat on the stairs of the Meet- 
ing House, including those of the pulpit, 
and one constable “ shall look after them 
and also keep out dogs.” Further, “ for 
the more order in the church,’ there 
was one with a short, clubbed stick, hav- 
ing at one end a knob, at the other, a 
fox tail, with which latter he would 
stroke the veiled faces of the women 
that were drowsy, and with the other 


History preserves the story of John 
Endicott’s assault upon Thomas Dexter ; 
also his cutting out of the red cross 
from the English Ensign. ‘The first 
Meeting House is still preserved in the 
rear of Plummer Hall. ‘The forma- 
tion of training companies or enlist- 
ment of all persons on the “ Alarm 
list” was an early event; also the 
inauguration of ferries, which con- 
tinued until the building of Essex 
Bridge in 1788. ‘The last Provincial 
Assembly and first Provincial Con- 
gress, held within the precincts of 
Salem, were notable events. Then 
came the growth of the princely 
estates of the merchants who traded 
in whale and fish oil, furs and mer- 
chandise from all parts of the world. 
The yarns relative to the one hundred 
and fifty-eight vessels sent out from Salem 
as privateers in the war with Great 
Britain, capturing four hundred and 
forty-five prizes, are numberless. The 
accounts in the old Salem Gaze/fe and 
Mercury of the production of the 
tragedy of Zara, and later of the 
Salem “Full band of Musick,” and a 
quarter of a century later still (1828) of 
the prize poems read at the opening of 
the Salem ‘Theatre, are all interesting. 
One might go on and mention the 
fashions in dress; the French curls, 
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THREE GUARDSMEN, BOSTON STREET, LYNN. 


would knock unruly dogs, and men that 
were asleep. 

Quaint, indeed, are the written and 
traditional stories handed down about the 
people who have lived in this town. 


rough tupees, plain topes, periwigs. As 
an advertisement read : “The ladies shall 
be attended to in the polite construction 
of rolls, such as may tend to raise their 
heads to any pitch they desire.” 
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The history of the town chronicles 
many events of importance, intimately 
related to the common history of our 
country and its social, political, religious 
and commercial growth. Money was 
spent most lavishly by the sailors, and 
the town wore, at one time, the aspect of 
a great seaport city. It is related that 
the sailors would spend their “lay 
money,” earned during a long cruise, in 
the most wasteful 
manner — as for in- 
stance, if the driver 
of a carriage could 
not make change for 
the tar’s ride, he 
would put his feet 
through the window 
and ‘call it square.” 
The culture of the 
upper classes, espec- 
ially among the 
young ladies, at- 
tained a high stand- 
ard, as the diaries 
and other writings 
which have found 
publicity, tersely 
and beautifully 
couched, abun- 
dantly witness. 

There are some 
interesting relics of 
old architecture in 
the city. Notable 
among them are the 
mansions on Chest- 


nut Street, of a style extensively 
copied in New Bedford, Port- 
land, Newburyport and other 
seacoast towns. A nest of old 
houses with’ terrace and step in 
the rear of Federal Street, better 
seen from Bridge Street near the 
North River margin, will hold 
the eye for quaintness; their 
mammoth chimneys and queer 
sky-lines make formidable look- 
ing objects for the elements to 
‘attack. On Bridge Street, in the 
rear of the Universalist Church, 
there are some quaint, though 
not old, structures. On Collins 
Avenue, the artist finds some ex- 
cellent subjects for pencil or 
needle, and the Arbor House, on Essex 
Street, possesses a fine roof for the 
draughtsman. 

Looking on the Derby House, with its 
solid flag walk, the enormous button- 
wood tree trunks in front and the great 
square rooms in which a large family 
thrived in affluence, one cannot help 
thinking of —the sumptuous fetes, when 
my lady held the guests in raptures over 
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her costumes, and my lord was distin- 
guished among men with his great high 
dickevy and claw-hammer coat, all bor- 
rowed from the English. In later years, 
since decadence comes to houses as to 
men, the stringed apples have hung from 
the windows to dry, and the bacon has 
received its basting of molasses and salt- 
petre, in the porch. 

The Prince House, at the corner of 
Pleasant and Forrester Streets, and the 
Palmer House, on High and Court, 
boast of grand antiquity and are worthy 
of consideration. 

The denizens of the town would scarcely 
think to notice the quaint corner or sort 
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COLONIAL LINES, 


of square on Charter Street near the 
Brewery ; but it gives a good idea of how 
the early settlers squatted on their lands 
and how the ownership of the lot passed 
down from one generation to another 
without change. 

Salem is full of quaint spots, quaint 
buildings with histories, delightful exam- 
ples of colonial architecture, of which no 
end of descriptive matter has appeared 
in print, insomuch that the writer men- 
tions the town with much misgivings. 
Suffice it to add, that Salem holds its 
own a center for a fine aristocracy ; its 
atmosphere and social character are, as 
they ever have been, select, and will 


iL 


doubtless so continue for centuries to 
come. 

The city of Lynn has ever been a 
‘shoe town”; and while not a few men 
of character and importance thrive with- 
in its precincts, one finds but little evi- 
dence of the quaint in architecture, either 
in highway or lane. In the early days of 
its settlement the industrious citizen was 
bent more upon the support of his family 
than upon style,— albeit they were by 
no means an unsocial people, and were 
exceedingly religious. Throughout the 
county the people from “Lyn’’ were 
courted, invited to house-raisings, being 
liberal with their “ baiting bits ’’ and con- 


MARBLEHEAD, 


tributions to what we now term “ wakes.” 
The observances attending the Rev. Mr. 
Corbett’s demise from his sphere of use- 
fulness in Ipswich, which lasted two 
weeks, was largely attended by “Lyn 
folks ’’ — as indeed there is evidence that 
other towns added their quota to the 
“cyder, rum and black glove orgie.”’ 
John Adams Dagyr, the Welsh shoe- 
maker, who, in 1740, began the artistic 
and solid construction of shoes equal to 
the English makes, lived in a colonial- 
style house ;— that is, it was designed 
after the English and French composite 
architecture, according to Lewis; but 
his home has been replaced by the great 
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OFF THE PIER, NEWBURYPORT, 


shoe factory, — nor can a trace of any of 
the best types of old houses be found. 
Boston street gives us a view of three old 
settlers, — common enough, however, in 
Salem, for that matter. The group was 
selected by the artist as much for the 
quaintness of the composition as for the 
ages of the domiciles, even though there 
are older houses in the city or environs. 
There are three types of houses in the 
picture, nowhere else in our researches 
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did this combination occur; and these 
types, save the colonial and great Dutchy 
square-brick houses, are best representa- 
tive of the architect’s, the carpenter’s, and 
the “ journeyman’s own,” seen and known 
at sight throughout every New England 
town or city. ‘There was no invention in 
their designs ; the only object seemed to 
be to obtain shelter and all the com- 
fort possible during the long winter 
months. One interesting characteristic 
of the old settlers in Lynn was their 
botanical gardens and their rose-vine 
porches. ‘This feature of their civiliza- 
tion quite redeems any lack of book cul- 
ture they may show. They were lovers 
of the beautiful in nature—and who 
shall say that, if they had possessed 
our advantages, they would not have 
achieved some lasting examples of grand 
architecture. Much the same might be 
said of every other locality in our state ; 
and I am not so sure that a century 
hence the railroad station will not be 
about all we can show of our ability 
in the constructive art of architecture. 
Lynn has its beautiful residences, but 
little that comes under the head of 
quaint.” 
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Marblehead is a quaint place, quaint in 
its formation, history and peoples. Its 
founders were the most independent, 
heroic set of adventurers that ever 
crossed the seas. ‘They were an original, 
motley gang, mannerless, peculiar in 
garb, dialect and habits. These Normans 
came from among the Channel Islands, 
where granite and salt water were plenti- 
ful. They were fishermen ; their fathers, 
for generations before, had also followed 
the sea. Here they squatted like seals 
upon the rocks, and jabbered their idio- 
matic language as they set about to form 


religion to their movements and endeav- 
ors, and they got on handsomely without 
the sanctity of their godly neighbors. 
They saw no evil in helping the minister 
to a half cow, half ton of mackerel, cheese 
and liquor ad 4é., nor in importing salt, 
cotton, tobacco and “niggers;”’ easy- 
going fellows, used to the howling ele- 
ments and untold hardships, they thought 
only of life as an implement for use and 
stout wear. Queer ideas got into their 
heads ‘about phantom ships, broken 
glasses, cross eyes, humped backs, and the 
like superstitions, inherited from their 


“BUILT UPON THE 


themselves into a community, in 1629. 
They scoured to fill the land and sea 
scape, built their houses in rude shapes 
upon the rocks, fished, planted the bits of 
ground to be found in scant areas, and 
indelibly set the seal of their nativity 
upon the rocky territory. As far as law 
and order went, they had little, and 
cared less for it. They needed no part 
of Puritan government, a fact early dis- 
covered by them, for we find that a con- 
siderable amount of legislating was nec- 
essary to meet their special wants. These 
goodhearted, honest fishermen had never 
used their heads in the study of spiritual 
phenomena, salted facts and supersti- 
tions. Their feet and hands were as 
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fathers, may be, but prevalent among 
them to a great extent and passed down, 
perhaps, with some augmentation, to 
their children, in fact infecting the 
people of the colonies even to this day. 
The history of Marblehead is replete 
with heroic facts and credible yarns. Its 
people have aiways taken their share in 
their country’s wars; and no town can 
show such a record for patriotism on the 
high seas, as the English mariners will 
tell you. While their discipline as militia- 
men, according to the able historian 
Roads, was of the “‘snap-the-whip order,” 
he readily accords to them true valor, 
and quotes General Washington’s words 
of praise to those warriors of the town 
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who suffered in Valley Forge and 
‘Trenton. 

Up to the days of our late war, Marble- 
head possessed the characteristics of its 
founders ; the boys were full of mischief, 
love of sport and independence. Woe 
to the stranger who came to town and 
“put on airs,” or “the Lynner;”’ both 
might expect a shower of stones and, 
like a cat, flee to some shelter before the 
units polarized towards complete destruc- 
tion. Somehow the war and an influx of 
city folks during the summer modified 
the eccentric Marbleheaders, until one 
by one the old ways and most of the 
dialect vanished. The town will never 
lose its quaintness, for its people cling to 
their thoroughfares and traditions as 
sacred archives. Witness the crooked 
street paths, where people move along in 
full view one moment and then suddenly 
disappear at some quick turn of, the 
road; witness the irregular and rocky 
elevations, the calm harbor and the 
picturesque bay of Great Neck; add to 
these features the curious houses stuck 
up on the rocks, their grotesque lines, 
modes of egress, the whims and fancies 
of the unconventional surveyor, the com- 
fortableness and freedom from social 
pressure evident at every turn, the wrought 
iron step-guards designed like harpoons, 
the remnants of the old Indian and colon- 
ial war relics, the interiors of several 
ancient houses. Indeed, fair, honest, 
grizzly old Marblehead, town of Gerry 


the statesman, “ Thorn the privateers- 
man, of sailors and shoemakers, of streets 
all leading to the railroad station, of 
brown-skinned children, of grand history, 
we could not leave you out of our cluster 
of unique, original and important colonial 
hamlets. 

Your architectural achievements are 
great only as they represent and reflect 
the men of the times. Your buildings 
seem to shake hands in a cordial way, 
laugh in a squeaky, loud and animal tone, 
are ready to kick up their sills and 
basehoards at sound of a fiddle, or wink 
their tiny window panes at a joke, or cry 
with their spouts as the great roof shed 
tears of heaven. Your old buildings are 
typical of your social, lean-to neighborly 
qualities and these were your religious 
qualities and good enough. Conformity, 
rather than conventional uniformity, pre- 
vailed among your carpenters — conven- 
ience and necessity stood higher. 

Gloucester, city of widows, occupies 
the northern promontory of the Bay, 
styled by Prince Charles in the second 
decade of the seventeenth century, “‘ Cape 
Anne,” named thus for his mother, who 
was at the time Queen of Denmark. On 
the north lie the pleasant waters of Ips- 
wich Bay; on the east the tides of the 
Atlantic pound against its rocks; while 
on the south the surf of Massachusetts 
Bay rolls in upon the beach and shore. 
Essex and Manchester border its western 
extremity and fringe its bald surface with 
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rugged woods and bushes. To complete 
the grand water-scape of this sterile city, 
the Annisquam river divides its precincts 
and adds a kindly influence and beauty 
to the sombre environs of this important 
fishing port. There is much activity 
here, much show of drying sails, of in- 
coming schooners with flag at half mast, 
denoting that some one has been left 
behind on the Grand Banks, lost, may 
be, in a fog, or drowned. Norman’s 
Woe, Kettle Cove, Bass Rock and the 
rocking stones still lend their local color 
to the glories of the summer suns and 
help fill the books with sailor yarns. 
Thatcher’s lights, welcome alike to the 
mariner and the citizen ashore, gleam 
out on the night not far away, while the 
tide of commerce on the highways keeps 
cadence with the ebb and flow of the 
waters which come and go with their pre- 
cious burdens to and fro on the great 
deep. 

Gloucester has been a lively town, a 
home for fishermen since the early col- 
onists discovered it. The citizens were 
convivial, fong before Captain Ellery’s 


tavern was headquarters 
for everything which fed 
the body and mind ; the 
town fathers tested the 
quality of the dinners 
and liquors of other 
taverns, running up bills 
of many pounds for 
their constituents to set- 
tle in money, fish oil or 
labor ; probably not one 
of the toilers of the sea 
could show an inven- 
tory of personal effects 
above one flock- bed, 
two towels, pewter 
plates, brass and copper kettles, pots and 
skittles. 

Today the streets and lanes look 
quaint enough, twisting and turning, ris- 
ing and falling; and as we stroll about 
we notice the alert movement of the 
native, his freshness, and good-natured 
yet earnest expression. We also discover 
many fine bits which could be utilized by 
the etcher or painter, the wharves furnish- 
ing no end of stirring subjects. No 
wonder our artists seek these shores when 
the sun shines on the rich colored rocks, 
the white sands and the vivid greens near 
the marsh and river’s banks. At Rock- 
port, the shore, as viewed from the end 
of the Congregational church, is as wild 
and romantic as the most fantastic mind 
might wish to create, provided one loves 
the moan of the sea, fish houses on the 
breakwater line, the ceaseless chatter of 
sea gulls and the kelp as it rolls in over 
the cobbles of Black Beach, where it lies 
at low tide glistening in the sun. 

Of the old houses few are worth repro- 
ducing, the best example being that of 
Samuel Gott, built at Pigeon Cove in 
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1699 and still sheltering, in fair weather, 
a descendant of that family. One can 
obtain from this “ remote section of the 
town” a fine view of Halibut Point to 
the north, and the surging waters of the 
bay all along the coast. It must have 
been lonesome for Gott to leave Wenham 
‘plantation ’’ and come to this open, wild 
and uninviting shore; but he had his 
reasons for so doing, as men do when 
they attempt anything. 

Folly Cove is full of charm to the 
quaint eye of the etcher and picture- 
maker. Here are the fish houses built 
way up on the ledge of rocks; nets 
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the spot as being fit only to be preserved 
for the etcher’s needle. But old whalers, 
seamen, unambitious boys and women 
live here —it is their home and sweet 
enough to their eyes. 

There are many picturesque scenes in 
and around Squam bridge,— the shore, 
rocks, houses, woods and the “ pleasant 
water place of Wormesquamsauke,”’ 
which is everywhere visible and as much 
loved by the Agawams of the sixteenth 
century as the Queen Anne cottagers or 
the artists of today. It is a charming 
spot for meditation, cool breezes and 
fine rides on the road to Manchester. 


AT FOLLY COVE, 


rigged out on the drying fences or poles ; 
lofts filled with gearing open to the sea, 
stove in by the great tidal wave of 
Nov. 25, 1858; fishermen lounging 
about, smoking, hauling up their boats ; 
and as one moves down the hill to the 
lower edge, he may feel that Folly Cove 
might be a fine resort for pirates, so 
romantic, strange and weird does it 
appear to the eye used only to bricks 
and mortar. Not far from here, on the 
rise of the hill, occur some rare lines of 
old houses in strong relief against the 
sky. ‘The Woodbury house, an old wil- 
low and a once pretentious fence mark 


Newburyport was set apart from New- 
bury in 1764, at which time its people 
were among the most independent and 
ambitious of any of the towns in New 
England. Located as it is on a ridge at 
the mouth of the Merrimac river, at the 
terminus of the sands and rocks that 
embroider and fringe the Essex sea- 
coast from the solid promontories of 
Nahant, it lies open and smiling to a 
splendid water front, into which the in- 
clining hills empty their melting rains 
and snows. “The fantastic dunes of 
Plum Island, the ambushed channels of 
Rowley’s shore and the Warder Island ” 
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are not far distant. “Itisa 
breezy, bowery town,”’ propped 


up ona granite base, with a i 


flat, low champaign territory 
in the immediate background. 

Lavish wealth has before 
now tinkled, blazed and 
danced in this town. Smi- 
bert, Copley and other rich 
colonists were supremely blest 
in their great square houses ; 
Tristram Dalton, the Maroof 
of the cold east, made the 
people sigh as he drove about 
in his white, satin-lined coach, 
and six white horses; Lord 
Timothy Dexter, Talleyrand, 
George Peabody, William 
Wheelwright, and a host of 
other magnates made the town 
one of splendor and illuminated it with 
regal glory. Here also grew many noble 
ships, a fine list of marine merchant- 
men, and lawful privateers whose achieve- 
ments have made grand history and for- 
midable plots for story-writers. States- 
men, poets and classic men and women 
have added lustre to this town; and 
now it takes its place with the rest of 
the country towns, rich with what it has 
done for the great Republic and con- 
tent to rest beneath the luxurious elm 
tree shades which sway to the ocean 
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breezes and decorate its grand old thor- 
oughfares. 

Coming from the city, one notices the 
modern hydrant, the queer, low struc- 
tures and the street lanes without side- 
walks, also the white painted houses, the 
double festoons of chain guards about 
the stoops and borders, and the air of 
refinement and elegance in and about 
High Street. 

The traditions of the town are as plen- 
tiful as the years which have made it; 
while the relics that. may be found here 
and there point to the 
times when common, as 
well as high life was 
blessed with hope, good 
living and industry. 

I know of no more in- 
teresting or better pre- 
served structure than the 
Pillsbury house, erected 
in. 1700. It is built 
round a huge chimney, 
with great rooms on a// 
sides capable of holding 
four beds, for a numerous 
family which always grew 
up to occupy them, —a 
custom which belongs 
only to our forefathers, it 
never having been be- 
queathed to their chil- 
dren’s children. The 
fostering hand of Miss 
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Emily A. Getchell, an intelligent de- 
scendant, has preserved the interior, the 
furniture and fixtures, as the old folks 
used them ; they are not polished or fixed 
up, but seem to be left as if their owners 
were soon coming back to take them up. 
The spit stands before the fire-place, the 
churns are in their places in the pantry, 
the dumb betty is located in its old 
familiar corner, where the boys used to 
take a turn at it before school hours and 
thus help out the great family washing. 
The cradles, hand-braided mats, samplers 
on the walls and finger marks on the 
furniture are just as they were when the 
house was complete and in order. The 
air and atmosphere of the old house and 
its traditions linger in every spot. In 
fancy one hears again the familiar voices 
of the sometime guests, the house being 
used at one time as a tavern. ‘There in 
the farther side of the great front room 
is the tall desk whereon rested the 
register book; in another corner, is a 
box-like room with a slat door, through 
which the rum was passed; on the left 
side of the door is a worn spot where the 
guest would place his hand, then cross his 
leg and take a lean, while with his right 
he emptied a healthy potion of grog 
down his dusty gullet. The great open 
fire-place in the kitchen was once a wel- 
come sight for the wayfarers who would 
gather around the roaring logs, laugh, 


jeer and take counsel, while the wood 
took up their words, spat, spluttered and 
blazed, and with the curling smoke grace- 
fully floated up the great flue. ‘There is 
also a trace of esthetic. inclination, 
noticeable on the rafters of one of the 
chambers. Some lover of decoration in 
the long-gone years whitewashed beams, 
then brought the four fingers and thumb 
to a point, dipped them into black paint 
and so mottled the surface, giving it the 
appearance of cat paw tracks. ‘“ The 
deeds men do live after them,” but their 
voices are stilled ; dumb and mute stare 
the walls and footprints of the busy folks ; 
but one feels happy to know that many 
hours of joy were wrung from the fickle 
years passed in this old homestead. 
Peace to its memories ! 

There are no traces of Davenport’s or 
Calder’s taverns where the town people 
picked up the news from the travellers 
by stage from Boston ; there are very few 
houses of picturesque note, none as good 
can be typified elsewhere — to history so 
ample and inspiring, as written by Mrs. 
Spoftord and others, one must turn for a 
realization of what Newburyport has been. 
We pass over the memories of the excite- 
ment consequent upon the visit of 
General Washington — 1789 ; nor will we 
refer to the greater event which occurred 
a little later, when everybody rushed to 
the old town bridge to see the sixty foot 
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whale. For a last look let us turn our steps 
to the old pier which now crumbles day 
by day, and falls with the water, to 
become more congenial, toward the ribs 
of old hulks which point above the water 
level all about. While we are watching 
the great bridge to the left and the 
opposite shore, .a sailor, old and gray, 
comes down the pier, and, quite uncon- 
cerned as to what is going on about 
him, places his hands in his jacket 
pocket, leans up against a post and 
gazes out and away far into the distant 


sea, where a cloud is catching the rosy 
hues of the setting sun and a looked-for 
sail outlines itself against its lower edge. 
One is impressed with this incident as 
an illustration of the decay of all cus- 
toms and modes of life. ‘The sailor’s 
work is nearly finished; he marks the 
decline of the commerce as he stands 
alone on the forsaken wharf, and the 
closing hour of his day is as significant 
as the closing year of a century. All 
things change, and Newburyport has 
been no exception. 


THE WHITE DUNES. 


By Mary Thacher figginson. 


The lonely beach slopes down to meet the sea, 


A GHOSTLY beacon in its awful white, 


And spreads its sand, like snow, on rock and lea. 
The pines that once relieved the dazzled sight, 


That sheltered farms and stayed the northern flight 
Of singing birds, are gone. Each sturdy tree 
A victim fell to thoughtless man’s decree ; 
The winds avenged the wrong in one wild night. 
Now, on this waste the tides of autumn toss 
Their ripened sheaves of wondrous form and hue. 
The shore is brilliant with the tinted moss 
Garnered in darkness by those waters blue. 
A vestal pale, the white dune bears her cross 
Till this, the yearly carnival, is due. 
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ANOTHER’S CHILD. 


By Kate Gannett Wells. 


ARGARET DOANE, still a young 
M woman as time, not children, 
counts age, had ventured upon 
the dangerous experiment of returning 
to Pigeon Cove, a place she had known 
in-her earliest girlhood. It was the first 
year she had left her Connecticut home 
since she had taken unto herself the. joy 
of bringing up, as her own, a little girl. 
She had duly registered, and been shown 
to her rooms in the hotel, which she 
fondly hoped would look as they did long 
ago. Alas! their homeliness had disap- 
peared. A big “Annex ”’ hid the ocean 
from her view. Homesick, bewildered, 
she deferred the uncomfortable process 
of getting settled, and wandered forth 
toward the lane which used to lead to the 
woods. But the lane had widened into 
a road. ‘The derrick reached upwards 
higher than the trees. A granite quarry 
was opened where she had often lain her 
dolls to sleep while she picked berries for 
them—for she had invested her dolls with 
human needs and had ministered unto 
them. Suddenly she found herself near 
a house in a large field, at the further 
end of which was another house. ‘ That 
is Aunt Nancy’s,”’ she thought, with quick 
remembrance, and hastened her steps— 
for the woman had come to the door. 

“ Aunt Nancy, don’t you know me?” 

The woman threw her apron over one 
hand, jerking both hand and apron up- 
wards to shield her eyes from the sun- 
light, and surveyed Miss Doane from 
head to foot, as she stood still, half pained, 
half amused, waiting for recognition. 

“ Sakes alive !’’ exclaimed Aunt Nancy, 
starting forward and then, with circum- 
spection inherent in every true Yankee, 
she modified her tone to one of caution. 
“ Be you Maggie Doane? I knowed you 
the moment I laid eyes on you, but I 
warn’t going to say so till I see’d ef you 
knowed me.” 

“Why, Aunt Nancy, you don’t look a 
day older.” 


Wa’al, I'can’t say the same for you. 
Be you married ?”’ she asked, pointing to 
the little girl. 

“ No, she is my adopted child.” 


“‘Wa’al, naow, that’s curus. What's 


her name? Did you git her out of an 
institution ?”’ 
“No. Itis along story. I'll tell you 


sometime. I want to know all about 
yourself, first.” 

“Waal, I ain’t a mite partikler. Suit 
yourself, only I’d like to know sometime. 
Won't you sit down?” and she pointed 
to the stone step which was littered with 
shavings. 

“ Do you live here all alone?” 

do and I don't,” she an- 
swered, brushing off the dirt with her 
apron, as both women, one fair and 
gentle, the other wrinkled and brown as 
a russet apple, seated themselves on the 
rough granite, the product of the place. 

Do you see your sister now-a-days? ”’ 
asked Margaret Doane, pointing to the 
house across the field. 

“ Yes, I see her.”’ 

Often?” 

*‘ Nigh on to every hour when it ain’t 
dark.” 

“I’m glad you are ftiends again.” 

“We ain't.” 

“ Oh, you said you saw her.” 

“So Ido. Seeing ain’t being friends. 
I ain’t one o’ them that forgits. She’s 
lived thar and I’ve lived here nigh on 
to twenty year. ‘Tain’t likely ef we ain’t 
spoken all that time, we’re goin’ to 
naow.”’ 

“Oh, Aunt Nancy, that is not—nice.” 

“ Christian !”’ interrupted the woman in 
sneering tone. ‘“‘That’s the word they 
throwed at us. Ther was a Free Will 
and aclose Communion Baptist preacher 
down here. ‘They prayed stiddy fur us to 
git acquainted agin. war’nt no use.” 

“What made you two sisters quarrel ?” 

“”Tain’t no quarrel, jest a matter of 
opinion. She said I needn’t darken her 
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doors till I thought differunt, and I ain’t 
had no occasion to think differunt.” 

Are’nt you lonely?” 

“ Wa’al, watching her takes up my time 
sence my husband died. ‘Ther ain't 
much goin’ on ther thet I don’t know. I 
own my own house and a bit of land,’ 
and she smoothed out her apron with the 
air of a landed proprietor, surveying her 
estate. ‘He left me his successor,’’ she 
added with a sudden coyness, looking up 
at the partially made storm-door with so 
much meaning that Margaret Doane 
followed her glance, but failed to compre- 
hend the reason for it. “Why, bless 
your heart,” continued Aunt Nancy in- 
terpreting the unasked question, “ you 
can’t have your next husband come in 
where the first was carried out. It brings 
ill luck. We're jest waitin’ till it’s done, 
and then we’re goin’ to the minister’s 
and put a notice in the paper.” 

“T should think you and your sister 
would rather live together.” 

“She’s thet taken up with her hus- 
band’s monyment, thet she keeps com- 
pany with his mem’ry; but I like some- 
thin’ thet speaks. It’s handy too, having 
a man round for the cows and the wood. 
I’d ask you in, only I ain’t a mite fixed 
up; I was jest making up a batch o’ 
mince pies against we come home.”’ 

Margaret took the hint. She was 
wasting Aunt Nancy’s time; and she 
rose to go, promising to come again. 

“ Perkins, he thet’s goin’ to be my 
second husband, will calklate to hear all 
about your ‘dopted child next time,” 
called Aunt Nancy after her, as she looked 
to see whether or not Miss Doane was 
going to her sister’s. 

Margaret might have forgotten her 
charge, if it had not been for Nancy’s 
closing words. If marriage were a_ busi- 
ness, she thought as she walked away, at 
least it prevented loneliness. The bright 
winged life of the birds and insects round 
her was in pairs. It was growing late as 
she quickly crossed the plank laid over 
the almost dry quarry pond; but the 
child slipped and feil in. The plank 
went up like a teter-board, throwing her 
forward on to the shore. Before she 
could recover from the momentary shock, 
the board had been steadied in place, 


and Miriam, more frightened than wet, 
was lifted out by a gentleman, who had 
heard her screams and had seen the 
board tilt, from the hidden log on which 
he was sitting. As he put her on the 
ground beside Miss Doane, Miriam turned 
pale and complained of her feet. 

“T am afraid she has sprained her 
ankle,” he said in a tone which he en- 
deavored in vain to calm. At the sound 
of his voice more than at his words, Miss 
Doane pushed back the hat, which had 
fallen over her face, at the same time 
mechanically supporting the child. 

“Mr. Armstrong, I am so glad — it is 
so long,” and then she busied herself with 
Miriam. 

The man’s tone grew stronger as he 
spoke again. 

“You must let me carry her back.” 

indeed, she can walk.” 

But either through nervous fright or 
real pain she could not or would not 
and Margaret stooped to lift her. 

“You cannot — you must not,” he 
said; and he forcibly took her from 
Margaret. 

Miriam seemed understand his 
greater strength, and leaned her head on 
his shoulder with the fearless confidence 
of childhood. ‘They walked on _ in 
silence, save as the little girl prattled to 
her bearer of her dog, insisting that her 
foot would not hurt her a bit if he would 
carry her all the way home. 

“I did not know you were here,’ at 
last Margaret ventured to say. 

“Nor I that vou were here, till I saw 
you dismount from the top of the coach 
at the hotel piazza.’”” He did not add 
that he had been awaiting her return from 
Aunt Nancy’s. 

“ How can I thank you?” 

As she spoke, she remembered that 
once he would have known how to 
answer her question, annoyed as she was 
that memory should make her feel the 
awkwardness of present gratitude. If he 
too, had once known, he betrayéd no 
sign. Outwardly they were strangers, 
with each other’s past to discover, who 
discussed the beauty of the scenery, that un- 
failing last resort of summer conversation, 
as they went towards the hotel. He carried 
the child upstairs and placed her on the 
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sofa in her room. As he was closing the 
door, Margaret held out her hand with the 
old impetuous frankness, which he well re- 
called, saying not “‘ How can I thank you ?”’ 
but, “ I do thank you, Mr. Armstrong.” 

He took the offered hand, but at the 
emphasis on the word Mr., involuntary 
though he knew it to be because of her 
confusion, he dropped it, and left her 
abruptly. Margaret shook herself for a 
moment, as if to be freed from some- 
thing, and then went to Miriam, whose 
injury proved to be very slight. 

For the next few days, Mr. Armstrong 
found it impossible to speak to Margaret 
alone. Whether this were due to her 
avoidance of him or to natural causes 
puzzled him. Slight civilities had arisen 
betwixt her and the other guests. ‘Though 
there was an impression that she had 
never been married, no one had ventured 
to question her concerning the relation- 
ship between herself and the child. 
Moreover, it never occurred to her, Mar- 
garet, that there was any need of expla- 
nation to strangers about that which was 
an accepted portion of her own life. 

The slight sprain of Miriam’s ankle 
was passing away, and she was able to 
run about with other children. ‘Thus it 
happened that one afternoon Margaret 
was left free to sally forth in search of 
some of her old-time village friends. On 
her return from one of these visits, she 
found Miriam sobbing passionately, with 
her head buried in the pillows. As the 
child heard her enter she screamed, * Go 
away,”— and then, contradicting herself, 
clutched at Margaret’s dress and stood 
erect with littlke menacing gestures, a 
childish fury of retribution, exclaiming : 
“Where’s my mamma?” She stamped 
her tiny foot. “Tell me quick!” 

“Hush!” said Margaret, as if to gain 
time. 

“T won't; you’re not my mamma. 
Haven’t I got a papa? All the little 
girls have got papas and mammas.”’ 

Margaret sank upon the nearest chair. 
Her breath came so fast that she pressed 
her hand to her heart and turned to the 
child for pity. 

Miriam had none. She faced Marga- 
ret with hands outstretched, as if they 
would fasten upon her like claws. 
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‘Tell me!” 

It was the long expected that had 
come unexpectedly. Was it for this that 
she had to come back to Pennyville, that 
where she herself had sat in her mother’s 
lap and been comforted, she might now 
gather her child in her arms and tell her 
that she was not her mother and that she 
knew nothing of her father? She sat 
like one condemned. Why had _ she 
never gained the moral courage before, 
or rather, why had she not always told 
her, even with the first baby embrace, in- 
stead of reasoning that the child was too 
young for direct knowledge, or that she 
inferred it as a matter of course? 

“They said they would not play with 
me,” continued Miriam _ excitedly, 
“cause I hadn’t any papa; and I 
threw water at them, and their nurses 
took them away — and that man brought 
me up here.” She threw herself on the 
floor in a paroxysm of tears. 

“What man?” asked Margaret. 

“The man who got me out of the 
pond. He told me to stop crying, and 
when he looked out of the window and 
Saw you coming, he went away. Oh, 
dear!’’ and again the sobs burst forth. 

Margaret sat still, indignant that 
Miriam should suffer social ostracism for 
that for which she was not responsible. 
As the child’s grief quieted itself. into 
momentary slumber, she resolved again, 
as she had so often done, to wait before 
putting upon Miriam the burden of mys- 
tery, a mystery which she had always 
feared the child would try to solve as she 
grew older,— for it is the fatality of birth 
to seek for knowledge of its ancestors. 
It is an ancestral law to long to know 
who one is. Suddenly had this primeval 
instinct, this eagerness for the recogni- 
tion of the physical relationship of birth, 
revealed itself in Miriam. Margaret 
knew that henceforth all the affection she 
might bestow upon her would not atone 
for ignorance of the unseen natural tie 
which binds a child to its actual mother. 
Until this moment, Margaret had rea- 
soned that education and lavish love 
would prevent the perception of that 
want, for spiritual relationships were 
more than physical ones; but she had 
never measured the stigma of being 
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unparented, till this fierce, childish de- 
mand for a real mother had revealed it 
to her. Yet never a thought came to her 
of regret for what she had done, though 
the recollection of the many cautions 
against her course, which she had re- 
ceived, now came back to taunt her. 

The child stirred uneasily, awoke from 
its short nap, and repeated its question. 

“Wait till you are older,” urged 
Margaret. 

“IT don’t want to be older. I want to 
know right off. ‘They said you would not 
tell me. You have got to,”—and she 
withdrew herself from the embrace Mar- 
garet would fain give her, and again stood 
aloof, a wee, avenging fury. 

Margaret saw that neither deviation 
from the truth nor delay in revealing it 
was any longer possible, for Miriam had 
already experienced the shock of dis- 
covery ; therefore, as full knowledge as 
her childish mind could comprehend was 
now best. 

“Miriam, I do not know who was your 
mother,’”’ she answered at last, in tones 
whose scornfulness made the child’s pain 
still greater. 

‘‘ Aren’t you my really truly mamma?” 
she asked, as if she herself had never 
Said the contrary. 

“T don’t love you,” and Miriam drew 
herself yet farther back. 

Margaret’s increasing paleness was the 
only visible sign of her anguish for an- 
other’s grief. Surely, the word mother 
had had a world-wide meaning in it, not 
to be limited by the fact of birth! 

“ Miriam, I want to tell you a story.” 
The child shook her head. “It is about 
yourself. Come and sit down by me.” 
The child refused. 

“Once upon a time,” began Margaret, 
using the familiar words by way of gain- 
ing self control, “it is a long time ago, 
four or five years, your big dog, Prince,— 
he was not so very big then,— found a 
bundle outside our gate at home. He 
rubbed his cold nose against it, smelt of 
it, ran back and forth wagging his tail 
and barking to tell me something; so I 
went to see what he had found.” 

Miriam, whose attention had been 
arrested at the first mention of her big 


Newfoundland, had come close to Mar- 
garet, who respecting the child’s mood, 
did not venture to touch her. “ It was,” 
she continued, “a cunning little baby. I 
took it up; Prince licked your face ; you 
opened your eyes — and looked at me.” 

Miriam’s anger changed to curiosity. 

“Who put me in the bundle?”’ 

“T don’t know. I think it must have 
been your really truly mamma, who knew 
I wanted a little girl to love and to love 
me.” 

“Where’s my papa?” 

“T don’t know, Miriam dear. Some 
little girls have papas and mammas who 
stop loving each other and let their 
babies find other mammas, just as you 
found 

“Do you s’pose my really truly 
mamma meant you to be my make- 
believe mamma ?”’ 

* think she did.” 

“She ought to have found me a papa 
like other little girls’) papas.” Margaret 
flushed. “I don’t like her. S’posing 
my really truly mamma finds my papa, 
will they take me from you ?”’ 

“Qh, Miriam, don’t,” burst from 
Margaret’s lips, could not bear 

It was now Miriam’s turn as would-be 
comforter. She threw her arms around 
Margaret, pleading, “ Don’t you cry. I 
won't let them take me from you.”’ 

Clasped in each other’s embrace, each 
felt safer ; but Margaret knew that hence- 
forth between her and Miriam there would 
lie the pain of possible parting, that the 
mystery which shrouded her would often 
lie heavily upon her, and then again be 
forgotten through youth’s own exuber- 
ance. A weaker woman than Margaret 
would have blinked the facts ; a stronger 
woman would not have allowed misap- 
prehension to enter Miriam’s_ mind. 
Margaret abhorred social conventions 
and considered expediency a slander 
against the ideal, was impervious to 
advice, and withal craved affection as 
freely as she gave it. Yet she had not 
foreseen that her child would sometime 
long for a father’s companionship, or at 
least a dim memory of it. 

Miriam did not sleep that night until 
Margaret had called her big dog into the 
room and had made up a low bed for her 
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on the floor. Then, with her head rest- 
ing on his shaggy neck, she sobbed her- 
self to sleep. 

The next morning Miriam~ clung to 
Margaret with a strange sadness at her 
heart, as she watched the children who 
were playing about. 

“Will not your little girl come with 
them? asked Miss Nevins, one of those 
women who simulate friendship for the 
sake of satisfying their curiosity. 

Fortunately the griefs of childhood are 
recurrent rather than persistent; and 
Miriam yielded to her love of play and 
went towards the group, who were digging 
in a sand-pit. So busy she became, that 
several minutes elapsed before she noticed 
that the children had left her alone. 
When she saw that they were looking back 
at her, and that their nurses were talking 
of her as if she were to be dreaded, the 
great tears dropped down into the sand, 
and her pie became very muddy. 

Miss Nevins also saw the tears fall. 
Measuring better than Margaret could do 
the heartlessness of children, whose 
nurses are gossips and whose mothers 
are snobbish, she for once forgot her 
curiosity im her sympathy with this real 
grief, for the tears fell faster. 

“ We'll make a pie together, 
kneeling by Miriam’s side. 

It was idle work. ‘There was a quiet 
dignity in this childish sorrow, which 
astonished the woman. 

«“ Come, let us go back to your mother,” 
she suggested. ‘The child looked up at 
her swiftly. ‘Isn’t she your mother?” 
asked Miss Nevins. 

She did not mean to say it. She was 
angered with herself, but how could she 
help it? Miriam shook her head. 

“ Don’t you love her?”’ 

Again the question forced itself out of 
curiosity. A quick nod came as eager 
affirmative. 

“ Haven’t you a papa?”’ 

Again the mournful shake of the head, 
which impelled Miss Nevins to silence, 
unless it was rather that she saw Mar- 
garet coming towards them, who ”* had 
witnessed the little scene. 

“Tam so sorry,” began Miss Nevins, 
but instinct warned her that apologies 
were out of place. “ Your little girl is so 
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sensitive ! [ don’t think any one said any- 
thing to her.”’ 

“'They looked,” answered 
sternly. 

“Qh, it must have been an accident. 
She is such a dear little thing! How 
long have you had her? ”’ 

«Since her birth.”’ 

“It must be a great responsibility.” 

“am 

“ How brave in you to accept it! 
was your sister’s child ?.”’ 

“| have no sister. She is a foundling.” 

Margaret had hesitated as she pro- 
nounced the word, for its brevity was 
more appalling than the simple story of 
how it all had happened. Yet to the 
impertinence of a stranger she could not 
speak of the pathos of the baby face, of 
the tenderness of the big dog, their mute 
appeal to her, her longing for something 
all her own, and for somebody to com- 
fort, which had led her to take the child 
as hers. 

Miss Nevins also was astounded at the 
word, and struggled between the horror 
of it as something Parisian and unhealthy 
and her desire to know more. But she 
had no opportunity for further questions, 
for Margaret bowed to her, and taking 
Miriam’s hand, turned into the path 
which led to Aunt Nancy’s, quivering 
with scorn for the small pretentiousness 
of summer hotel life, that demands knowl- 
edge of who you are as passport to its 
civilities. She had not yet discovered 
that if she had brought a maid with her 
all would have been well. ‘The maid 
would have told the nurses; they would 
have repeated. the story to their mis- 
tresses; and Margaret’s adoption of the 
child- would have been blazoned as a 
deed of feminine knight-errantry. As it 
was, since it had been assumed that she 
was not a factory inspector, and was 
neither a widow nor a divorcée, rumor had 
occupied itself with her loneliness, the 
amount of her fortune, her eccentric 
benevolence, and her connection with 
the child. 

“Why did they all go away?” asked 
Miriam. “’Cause I haven’t a papa?” 

Oh, why is Nature’s law so strong, 
thought Margaret, as she hurried the 
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child onward and told her of Aunt 
Nancy’s hens and chickens. 

“ Wa’al now,” ejaculated the old lady, 
giving them a hearty welcome, “ I thought 
you might ’a brought her afore. She 
don’t favor yer a mite, she’s terrible pretty 
though. I used to know your ma when 
she wasn’t any bigger than you,” she 
added to Miriam. ‘The child looked 
from one to the other. ‘“ Land sakes,”’ 
the woman continued, her own motherli- 
ness reading the puzzle in the child’s face, 
“‘T mean yer ma right here, she’s more to 
you than any other ma could be. Come 
right in naow, I’ve some berries and a 
bit of pie forye. I picked ’m on purpose 
’gainst you came along. You see,” she 
said, turning to Margaret, “we got the 
door up sooner than we expected. It’s 
in the paper too,’”—and she handed 
Margaret the marriage notice. 

“ What did your sister say?”’ 

«*She’s jest peeked and peeked, she’s 
thet curus. She went daown to the vil- 
lage jest to ax questions. Lor, I ain’t 
attendin’ to ye.”’ 

Ignoring all protests, she put Miriam 
in a high chair, fastened a big towel 
round her neck, and brought her a bowl 
of berries and milk. ‘The wedding pie 
she gave to Margaret. The berries 
eaten, she entrusted Miriam into Perkins’s 
care, settled herself in her rocking chair, 
and pulled her thin frizzled hair lower 
down over her forehead. 

“ jest tuk ’em out of the papers as I 
seed ye comin, Perkins don’t mind my 
wearin’ ’em all day ef I’ve a mind to, but 
you’re company. I got so ’customed to 
him ’fore we were married thet I take no 
notice o’ him, —’cept he’s terrible handy.” 

Margaret Doane smiled. Hard work 
and Yankee habits make marriage a 
familiar, necessary event. Aunt Nancy 
seemed as wonted to her new estate of 
two or three days as if she had reckoned 
its age by years. She listened eagerly 
while Margaret told her how her parents 
had died long ago, leaving her with 
wealth and leisure, with no special apti- 
tude for any vocation, but with an intense 
desire to make other people happy, and 
how the finding of the child had filled 
her heart with peace and her time with 
occupation. 


“Wa’al, now, its the leadin’ of Provi- 
dence, a sight better than marryin’, though 
I ain’t one to say anything ’gainst thet 
institushun of the Lord — or St. Paul — 
I niver rightly knowed which ordained it. 
Ef there ain’t Miriam gone into my sister’s 
jest as ef she belonged ther’. Thet beats 
everything.” And Aunt Nancy leaned 
half way out of the window, ran to the 
door, came back again and finally seated 
herself, rocking violently back and forth. 
“Thet’s the most curus thing Provi- 
dence’s done yet.”” Sothought Margaret. 
Miriam soon reappeared, bringing with 
her, Mr. Armstrong. 

“Ther’s that city gentleman,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Nancy. “ Did ye see him 
go in? I ’spose he went when I warn’t 
a lookin’. He wants to buy a farm fur an 
old relation of his—and he’s sot on tak- 
in’ the bit of land off her and me. I's 
waitin’ to see what she’s goin’ to do ’fore 
I say much. Do you want to see me?”’ 
she asked of Mr. Armstrong as he ap- 
proached and bowed to Margaret. Had 
he known she was there ? 

“ Have you decided to let me have that 
half acre, Mrs. Jewel?” 

“Mrs. Perkins, you mean,”’ said Aunt 
Nancy, curtsying as far as New England 
rectitude permitted. ‘ Thet’s my second 
husband’s name.’’ 

“TI begpardon. I forgot. Your sister 
told me.” 

“T calkalated she’d hear on it. Did 
she make any remark ?”’ 

“ She thought Mr. Perkins was a fortu- 
nate man,’’ said Armstrong, inventing his 
words as he spoke. 

‘Tes’ so.” 

“ And that you needed ” — a warning 
glance from Margaret checked him, “ that 
he ought to take first-rate care of you.” 

“71 don’t see no occasion for thet. 
I’m bout as spry as he. How much be 
yer going to give? I calk’late the land’s 
worth fifty dollar an acre. Anyhow, my 
acres have got the best crop o’ grass.”’ 

‘She says hers have.’’ 

“Peggy always was near, as mean as 
dirt. She knowed it ain’t wuth any such 
thing. My grass fetched more’n hers 
last summer. You better see Perkins; 
he'll talk to yer. It’s most dinner time 
now. I ’hain’t done much about it. 
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Come in again eny time,” and she left her 
guests and bustled about the stove. 

If Margaret wished to walk back with- 
out Mr. Armstrong, it was impossible to 
do so, nor was she wholly inclined to wish 
him absent. 

As the weeks went by, Miriam grew 
into the habit of going over to Aunt 
Nancy’s and spending the day at one or 
the other of the white houses; for she 
had adopted both sisters as her aunts. 
Each endeavored to outdo the other in 
cookies and doughnuts, for each knew 
that the other tasted her gingerbread, 
thin, thick and middle-sized, Both said 
it made them think: of their mother’s 
house and the good times they had before 
“it” happened. “ It’’ was the way they 
designated their quarrel. If Aunt Nancy 
made Miriam a girl rag baby, Aunt Betsey 
made her a boy doll. If Perkins rolled 
her in his wheelbarrow over the field, 
Aunt Betsey’s son brought up a boat and 
put it near his garden for her to play 
house in it. Perkins was annoyed that 
he had not first thought of the boat. He 
had married his wife with the encum- 
brance of the quarrel; but he had no 
notion of foregoing a spell of gossip with 
Aunt Betsey, if he could do it unseen — 
and now that Miriam flitted between the 
sisters he hoped that their silence might 
somehow be broken. 

One afternoon when Miriam confided 
to him that what she wanted most, next to 
something she could not tell him, was a 
really truly home of her own, he saw the 
leadings of Providence and, as a carpen- 
ter, turned them to account. Armstrong 
had concluded his bargain for the land, 
and readily granted permission to Perkins 
to put up a shanty in acorner of his new 
lot, so that it should rest upon the land of 
each sister; for Perkins regarded the 
shanty as a third party which might lead 
the two women to compromise matters 
and forget their mutual grudge. Aunt 
Nancy had told Armstrong all that she 
knew, and more too, of what Margaret 
had told her, and ended by remarking: 

“ After all, it’s a woman’s first duty to 
git married. "T ain’t likely though thet 


any man will ever marry Miss Doane 
sence she’s gone and ‘dopted a child. 
"Tain’t human nater.”’ 
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Mr. Armstrong was vexed. He was 
undergoing the transformation § within 


himself of Jekyll and Hyde. Years ago 
he had told Miss Doane that she pulled 
up a friendship by the roots lest it might 
prove affection. Now he was embittering 
his intercourse with her by doing the 
same thing. Though Margaret at first 
was strongly moved by the sight of her 
old lover, she had relapsed into the con- 
viction that her life was for Miriam alone, 
a certainty which had deepened since 
she had come to Pennyville. As the days 
had become weeks, Miriam was often 
tired and silent. She liked best to lie in 
her boat, with her dog curled up in its 
bottom, or else to sit in the wheelbarrow, 
watching the slow progress of her shanty. 

“Don't you love me?” sometimes 
asked Margaret. 

“‘] love you more than anything else, 
more than I[ could love a really truly 
mamma; but the children don’t like 
me, they’ve all got papas,’”’ she would 
answer, till Margaret ceased to question 


her. 


She was curiously old in her behavior 
to Mr. Armstrong. She never permitted 
him the little familiarities which she 
granted to Perkins and Aunt Betsey’s big 
son. 

When the shanty was finished, Mr. Arm- 
strong proposed a surprise party for her.’ 
“The little children won’t come,’’ she 
told him sadly; and he went to the vil- 
lage and bought toys for her, as amends 
for guests whom he dared not ask. 

Margaret’s course had not been propi- 
tiatory towards the hotel visitors. She 
had vouchsafed no confidences, had re- 
jected advances, and lately had allowed 
Armstrong to talk to her without regard 
to piazza conventionality. Consequently 
the older women were displeased and the 
younger women envied her. , 

Miriam had her own little plans for a 
surprise party. She was bent on recon- 
ciling the two sisters, and had bound 
Perkins to secrecy, though he was to be 
her helper. She went to each aunt, tell- 
ing neither that she hadi invited the other, 
but asking each to come to tea with Miss 
Doane and Mr. Armstrong. 

“T’ll see,” each woman _ replied; 
“ leastwise I'll make ye a loaf of cake.” 
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When the appointed hour came, each 
looked from her window to see what the 
other was going to do. When each felt 
sure that the other had not been invited, 
each old lady began to get ready. 
Widow Betsey came first, in Sunday attire, 
and praised Mr. Perkins for his skill as a 
carpenter. He fidgetted as she moved 
about, and planted himself finally against 
the open window, lest his wife, who had 
started, should see Aunt Betsey before 
she got inside, and so frustrate his designs. 

“You orter shet thet window, Mr. Per- 
kins — you'll get your death o’ rheumatiz,”’ 
said Aunt Betsey, moving her chair to get 
out of the draught. 

“Do sit down, Mrs. Trot; yer make 
me uneasy lest them planks spring up 
‘fore they’re fastened down _ plumb. 
Look at’em,”’ urged Perkins. 

As Aunt Betsey looked, Aunt Nancy’s 
shadow darkened the door. Perkins felt 
stupefied at the near fruition of his 
hopes. Each sister glowered at the 
other, grew red, coughed, shifted posi- 
tions. Perkins caught hold of Betsey’s 
shawl. She felt it twitch—her best shawl 
which she had claimed from her mother’s 
estate in virtue of her being the older 
daughter! She turned round angrily, as 
he dexterously contrived to entangle the 
fringe with the rounds of the chair. 
While Margaret slowly helped her free 
it, Perkins took his wife by the shoulders 
and set her down. Keeping one hand 
upon her he pulled Aunt Betsey into a 
seat opposite her, jerking himself astride 
the table which was between them, so 
that he could reach whichever one of 
them should first try to move. ‘Then 
Miriam began “ handing the vittles prom- 
iscuous,’’ as he was afterward heard to 
say, and Margaret and Mr. Armstrong 
brought out so many bon-bons for 
everybody, that all got mixed up, and 
each sister forgot her own identity. It 
never was known who had spoken first. 

That evening Mrs. Perkins remarked 
to her husband: “I hain’t never expected 
a ’sprise party like thet. To think thet 
Betsey’d forgit herself so far as to go thar 
when she might a’ known she’d be likely 
to see me—and we hain’t spoken fur 
twenty odd year! Eny way, she spoke 
first. “IT warn’t likely I sh’d make any 


objection, seein’ we ain’t neither of us 
got many more years to live.” 

That same night Betsey said to her 
son: ‘Nancy never’d a gone to thet 
’sprise party ef she hadn’t known Miss 
Doane had got something fur her, when 
she could a guessed I’d be thar, seeing as 
how you made the boat fur Miriam fust 
of all. Eny how, she spoke fust—and as 
you may git married eny day and leave 
me, I hain’t no objection to her speakin’. 
She ’vited me to call and see her.”’ 

Shan’t you go?”’ 

“T told her I’d call and see her storm- 
door against I ever want one.” 

Miriam gained as much from the party 
as the two sisters; for she and her dog 
took daily possession of the shanty. In 
owning it she seemed to forget that she 
was not owned. It became a big play- 
house, with real furniture and real dishes. 

The children at the hotel heard of its 
delights, and now and then stealthily 
came over with their nurses, were invited 
inside, and forgot that Miriam was a 
foundling. 

The summer was also doing for 
Margaret a work she little realized. She 
was finding in friendship something which 
even her love for Miriam had not brought 
her. She was gaining the grace of 
receptivity. A woman needs to depend 
upon someone stronger than herself, as 
well as to be depended upon. 

“Do you ever wish,” asked Armstrong 
of her one day, “ that you had adopted a 
a-a—cause, instead of MiriamP A 
woman must have something! ”’ 

“No, Iam an individualist ; yet con- 
trariwise I should like to found a home, 
an institution, where the very system 
shelters a child. My home has intensi- 
fied that craving to know one’s origin, 
which makes us human, and which is 
grieving her so deeply.” 

“Shall you ever be married?” he 
asked abruptly. 

“ No man would ever marry me—with 
her,” she answered slowly. 

They were near the shanty, and 
through its open door they saw Miriam 
asleep on the fur rug which had been put 
there for her. As Margaret crossed the 
threshold she woke with a start. 

“ What is it?” asked Margaret. 
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“1 wish my wish would come true.” 
Miriam spoke very slowly. “If I tell 
you, you won’t tell the little children; | 
wish I had a papa.” 

Margaret bent over her. As Miriam 
saw the sadness in her face, she threw 
her arms around her, murmuring, ‘“ No 
matter, I’ve got you; you are my make- 
believe good mamma.”’ 

“ Deary, yourmamma and papa must 
be dead,” whispered Margaret. 

“You said you didn’t know — perhaps 


they were. I don’t like perhapses.” 
Mr. Armstrong had gone. Did he 
hear those low words? He could not 


forgive Margaret that eight years ago he 
had not satisfied her ideal ; yet her stead- 
fast beauty and her serene matronliness 
held his perturbed spirit in check. Across 
his memory, as he sat fronting the sun- 
set, there floated visions of wrong done 
and of atonement, of bearing another’s 
guilt, of the never ending sequences of 
retribution, of all that he too, might have 
been if cowardice had not kept him from 
evil, rather than courage made him 
strong. His negative qualities had often 
led him to miss opportunity. -Should 
they stilldoso? By all the signs by which 
he knew Margaret had not loved him, he 
now knew that she did, and that her 
new-born love for him was conflicting 
with her love for her child. Nature 
claims her sovereignty. ‘There was no 
love in him so strong as that for her. 
The autumn days had come, Margaret 
and Miriam had moved over to Aunt 
Nancy’s. It was no longer possible for 
Margaret to hide from herself the fact 
that her child was growing weaker. As 
her strength failed, Miriam turned more 
and more to the homely affection of the 
aunties and the delight of ownership in 
her shanty. She had always been frail 
from her birth, from the time when Mar- 
garet first found her. And now her 
cough, her starlit eyes and hectic flush 
gave her a beauty that won all hearts. 
Gossip had ceased, save that of friend- 
liness. Margaret could not have been 


more sheltered in her own city than 
in the village, where hotel guests and 
country folk vied with each other in 
kindness. 

Each day Miriam was carried across 
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the short path and laid in her own 
shanty, which had grown into the house 
beautiful as they realized that she was 
fading from them. “It is my onty 
donty,” she said, “I know just how it 
was made; there’s no perhapses in it.”’ 

“Do you wish I had not told you?” 
asked Margaret one afternoon as she lay 
there. 

“‘T should have guessed it when I got 
to be a big girl. Is it so very bad not 
to have a papa? Everybody loves me 
now. Iam so happy — only tired.” 

“Can't you forget it?”’ 

“ You could not forget it if you had 
not any papa. I'll tell you something — 
only you must promise not tocry. When 
I get big I won’t let little girls’ nurses 
call names.” 

Her thin hand clenched 
color came, and the hard cough. 
garet never questioned her again. 

How much the silly scorn of others 
and the fierce discovery of her birth had 
accelerated the disease, which had always 
lurked within, Miriam nor any one could 
tell. ‘The physician said that she must 
have had a shock, which her constitution 
was unable to bear. What had happened 
was known only to Margaret and Miriam, 
save as Mr. Armstrong divined it. 

Aunt Nancy and Aunt Betsey were 
constant vistors to the child. ‘They 
brought their knitting, and recalled the 
stories of old days, speculating on all the 
might-have-beens, as if to atone for their 
twenty years of silence. Perkins chuc- 
kled when he saw them together, but was 
discreetly silent. He kept a few threads 
of Betsey’s shawl-fringe in his wallet as 
proof of his astuteness. 

Even more than upon the sisters had 
Miriam learned to depend upon Mr. 
Armstrong. There was a grave tender- 
ness in her manner towards him, as if 
she were confiding something to his 
keeping. He found it as impossible to 
analyze the timorous conventionality 
which in the early summer had withheld 
him from again asking Margaret to marry 
him as it now was to ask her in the pre- 
sence of death. He waited. 

They had begun to count Miriam’s life 
by days instead of weeks, and then by 
hours. “ Papa,” she called once again 


itself, her 
Mar- 
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as she had so often done in her fitful 
sleep. 

Mr. Armstrong took her hand and 
held it in both of his as if to reassure 
her. 

“ Mamma!” she called more eagerly. 

Margaret put her arms around her. 


The little head soon sank on her neck. 
Miriam slumbered peacefully, never to 
wake again into longing for the unknown. 
Gently Mr. Armstrong laid her back 
upon the couch, and took Margaret into 
his own keeping forever. Nature was 
avenged. 
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By Edward Everett Hale. 


Congregational order in New Eng- 

land involvesmuch more than ordi- 
nary ecclesiastical controversy. From the 
Congregational habit, or order, has sprung 
the democracy of New England and all 
that has come from it. At this moment, 
the average New Englander is, perhaps, 
quite indifferent whether the church next 
door to him be conducted under Pres- 
byterian rules, or Episcopal, or Catholic, 
or Congregational; and perhaps it would 
be fair to say that, in practice, the habit 
of each of these churches is much the 
same. ‘That is, it would be fair to say 
that no bishop, whatever his authority on 
paper, does much in the management of 
a church, which he thinks the members 
of this church would not approve. Prac- 
tically, it may be said that, even in the 
Catholic communion, the real worshiping 
force of a church has a great deal of in- 
fluence in the conduct of its affairs. Dut 
as a matter of history, all the customs, 
statutes and constitutions by which one 
New Englander has no more right than 
another — and by which all together 
govern the communities in which they 
are, spring from the precedent given them 
in the Congregational order. 

Without going, as theologians do, into 
the history of the early centuries, it may 
be said that, so far as our present history 
goes, the oldest of these Congregational 
Churches in New England is. the First 


Tc history of what is called the 


Church of Plymouth, which traces back 
an unbroken history to 1602, when cer- 
tain people in Lincolnshire and neighbor- 
ing parts “endeavored to cast off the 
burden of many anti-Christian corrup- 
tions.” ‘This is William Bradford’s phrase. 
These people made an agreement that 
they would stand by each other in this 
affair: “They joined themselves by a 
covenant of the Lord into ‘a_ church 
estate, in the fellowship of the gospel, 
to walk in all his ways, made known or to 
be made known unto them, according to 
their best endeavors, whatsoever it should 
cost them.’” ‘These words, in this form, 
appear in Bradford’s History. He does 
not say that they involve the precise 
language of the original covenant of that 
church; but, as similar language is re- 
peated in covenants which go back nearly 
to that time, it seems probable that these 
are almost the words of the first covenant 
of the Plymouth Church. As every New 
Englander knows, these people were 
driven out from England because they 
had chosen thus to separate from the 
Church of England. ‘They gathered in 
Holland, in 1607, and in 1620 a con- 
siderable part of them removed to 
Plymouth, where their church, as _ has 
been said, continues until this day. 

To those of us who are Puritans of the 
Puritans to this hour, the removal to 
Plymouth seems fairly providential. To 
break off completely with the superstitions 
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of an apostolic succession, there needed 
that a congregation or church should be 
established without the presence of any 
one who had received ordination through 
a line running back through the Church 
of Rome. If one were to invent, from 
the stores of his imagination, a complete 
illustration which should represent the 
working church, forming itself under the 
guidance of the present God, without 
traditional connection with the past, he 
could not conceive a more fit, and at the 
same time-a more picturesque, represen- 
tation than is given in the emigration to 
Plymouth. ‘The Pilgrim Church divides 
itself, exactly as in all the laws of growth, 
we see a single cell enlarge and separate 
into two; and that part of the church 
which removes to Plymouth has in it no 
taint of Episcopal ordination. It appoints 
Kider Brewster to conduct its religious 
services, and he does conduct them as if 
he had the authority of a priest under 
any of the medizval rituals, receiving 
the grant of his power from the con- 
gregation whom he serves. “He who 
is great among you shall be your bond- 
servant.” 

The history of the company which met 
at Scrooby, in the edge of Lincolnshire, 
has been illustrated in some detail in the 
New ENGLAND MAGAZINE since the first 
number of the new series. The meetings 
were held at what is sometimes called a 
manor-house, and sometimes a_hunt- 
ing-lodge, of the Archbishop of York. 
In this house lived William Brewster, 
who seems to have held some office 
under government — perhaps that of 
postmaster, as the person was called who 
kept the horses for the riders by post. 
Brewster was a well-educated man; he 
had been in the service of Sir William 
Davison, and when Davison fell from 
favor Brewster was able to befriend him 
and care for him. ‘This was as early as 
1587, when Davison lost. the favor of 
Elizabeth by doing what she bade him to 
do in the execution of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. The New ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
printed for the first time, the original 
letters which James I. wrote to the Arch- 
bishop of York, after he had stopped at 
this house of Brewster’s on the road from 
Edinburgh to London, when he rode to 
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London to take the throne.* William 
Brewster must have waited upon him at 
this house on that day. These were in 
the times when the Puritans hoped, and 
with every reason, that King James would 
take their side in their discussions with the 
High-churchmen. But as we know now, 
James threw aside all his Presbyterianism 
when he became king, and the Lauds and 
other such people had no better ally 
than he. He would “harry them out of 
the kingdom,” or else worse. But to 
this hour, what there is left of the manor- 
house at Scrooby is a trysting-point for 
American antiquarians who wish to see 
the earliest memorials of the present his- 
tory of the Congregational order. ‘These 
people, tested by trial, with many who 
had joined them in Leyden, came to- 
gether to Plymouth. ‘They lived there in 
isolation for eight years, more or less 
annoyed by one and another vagrant who 
tried to set up a jurisdiction near them, 
but, so far as appears, in entire harmony 
among themselves. 

On the fourth of March, 1629, (new 
style) the strong Massachusetts Com- 
pany obtained its charter. Its territory 
was just north and west of that which had 
been granted to the Plymouth company ; 
and it must have been a matter of earnest 
consideration to William Brewster and 
William Bradford and the other leaders 
of the Pilgrims of Plymouth, what attitude 
the stronger company and its colony 
would take with regard to them. It was 
probably a matter of anxiety on the other 
part. The gentlemen who associated in 
London did not, indeed, regard the 
Plymouth colonists as a strong power, for 
their money or for their numbers; but 
they did look with a certain terror on the 
reputation of “ Separatists,”—for by this 
name wis this handful of people called by 
those persons who did not like them. 
They were said to believe ina theory of 
“ Separatism,” and they were called 
“ Separatists.”’ 

The directors of the Massachusetts 
Company sent over, in 1629, the first of 
their companies in three different vessels 
to the care of John Endicott — whom 
they had sent the year before, before their 
patent was issued. These people were 
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to prepare the way for those who were to 
follow the next year. In the very earliest 
record-book of the Massachusetts Com- 
pany, on one of the first tattered pages, 
is a memorandum of what was to be first 
sent. It is in these words: “ To provide 
to send for Newe England, Ministers.” 
The three ministers whom they provided 
were Francis Higginson, Samuel Skelton, 
and Francis Bright. 

So far as past associations and the 
current feeling went, this new colony at 
Salem regarded the handful of Separatists 
at Plymouth a good deal as to-day the fam- 
ilaes in the broad aisle of Grace Church 
in New York might regard a platoon of 
the Salvation Army. ‘That is, they re- 
spected their sincerity and religious faith, 
but they felt that they had nothing to do 
with “The Church.” Indeed, many 
individuals would say, in both cases, that 
the methods of these come-outers were 
dangerous and not to be approved. 

Still, here they were, in Plymouth, only 
on the other side of Massachusetts Bay. 
Higginson and Skelton found Endicott, 
who was the governor at Salem, in corre- 
spondence with Bradford, who was gov- 
ernor at Plymouth. Endicott had sent 
over to Plymouth for Fuller, who was a 
deacon in the Plymouth Church, when the 
Salem people needed him in their sick- 
ness, for his experiences in the climate and 
disease. Endicott liked Fuller, and 
Fuller liked Endicott, when they came 
together. Endicott had the wit to see 
that these separatists also could construct, 
if there were necessity for constructing. 
When Skelton and Higginson, the two 
“Ministers,” arrived, they could see that 
“ Independency after all, was not so bad 
a thing, particularly if the Lord God had 
placed you in a wilderness where you had 
no one excepting Him to depend upon.”’ 
They were here in Salem, and they meant 
to have a church in Salem, for communion, 
for worship, and for the other offices 
which to a church belong. ‘They could 
not but look with interest on the arrange- 
ments for just this purpose which, for 
eight years, had been tested in the little 
colony of those who had come before 
them. | 
It is worth observing that the word 
“ rector,” which has been imported from 


England into New England within a few 
years without any meaning belonging to it, 
does not appear in these records at all. 
It is not, indeed, in the English Prayer 
Book, nor in any English Bible. ‘These 
men were “ministers.” A body of 
wealthy and conscientious and religious 
merchants sent them out to be ministers 
to the new colony. What powers should 
they assume when they came? What 
status should they take? Dr. Bacon very 
happily says that they were chaplains 
appointed to a trading community by the 
men who furnished the other supplies for 
that community. 

Now it would be quite in their power, 
landing as they did with the emigrants 
who had gone with them in three ships, 
meeting as they did the fishermen and 
lumbermen and others who had gone out 
with Endicott nearly a year before, to 
say, “We have been sent over here by 
the Company to take care of your manners 
and religion. We have their appoint- 
ment as chaplains to this post.” ‘There 
have been no lack of instances where 
such men have acted under such commis- 
sions, nay, where they act under such 
commissions now. ‘The chaplain of every 
prison acts under such a commission. 

On the other hand, it is easy enough 
for a sensible man to imagine that sensi- 
ble men, arriving in a new community like 
that, would hesitate before they assumed 
much power for good over the souls and 
consciences of men, under such a warrant. 
There is not in the record a syllable to 
indicate that Higginson or Bright or 
Skelton considered the question, whether 
they should gain in working power, by 
abandoning any commission which they 
had from home. But they were not 
fools ; and it seems impossible that con- 
scientious men like them should not have 
asked themselves the question, how they 
should most easily gain the confidence of 
the people among whom they were to 
live. It is worth suggestion that such a 
thought must have passed through their 
minds. 

What appears from the records is this: 
that Mr. Bright, Mr. Higginson, and Mr. 
Skelton agreed with the Company on the 
2d of February, 1629,(N. S.) to serve 
the said Company in the work of the 
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ministry for three years. ‘The Company 
agreed to pay Bright twenty pounds, with 
ten pounds more for his books. ‘These 
books were to remain for such ministers 
as should succeed him. ‘The Company 
was also to provide what was necessary 
for Bright and his family in the way of 
diet, housing, and firewood, and to pro- 
vide for the cost of their transportation. 
At the end of three years, the Company 
was to give him one hundred acres of 
land. If he should die in America, the 
Company should take care of his widow 
while she lived there, and of his planta- 
tion. ‘The milk of his two kine was to be 
eiven for the charge of diet for him and 
his family, and half their increase during 
the said three years. If he continued 
seven years in the plantation, he was to 
have one hundred acres more of land. 
The agreement with Higginson was 
similar, but that thirty pounds in money 
was to be paid to him. 

On the passage over, one of these 
gentlemen was assigned to each of the 
three vessels. In the vessel with Higgin- 
son was another clergyman, the Reverend 
Ralph Smith. Smith had taken passage 
before the leaders in London knew it; 
and they were a little embarrassed about 
him, for he had the reputation of being 
a Separatist. ‘They made him promise 
that he would not exercise the ministry, 
within the limits of the patent, without 
express leave from the governor on the 
spot. Poor Higginson had to bury two 
of his little children at sea; they were 
not strong in health when they started, 
the small-pox ravaged the vessel, and 
these little things died on the passage. 
The two ministers in all these sorrows 
seem to have helped each other, and to 
have been good friends. ‘We had a 
pious and Christian-like passage,”’ Higgin- 
son writes, “for I suppose passengers 
shall seldom find a company of more 
religious, honest, and kind seamen than 
we had. We constantly served God, 
morning and evening, by reading and 
expounding a _ chapter, singing, and 
prayer; and the Sabbath was solemnly 
kept by adding to the former preaching 
twice and catechizing. And in our great 


need we kept two solemn fasts, and found 
a gracious effect. 


Let them that love and 
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use fasting and praying take notice that 
it is as prevailable by sea and land, where- 
soever it is faithfully performed. Besides 
the shipmaster and his company used 
every night to set their eight and twelve 
o’clock watches with singing a psalm, 
and prayer that was not read out of a 
book.” 


From this moment there seems to have 
been no more jealousy of Ralph Smith, 
the Separatist. When he landed with 
the rest, they sent him over to Plymouth, 
where he wanted to go; the Plymouth 
people made him a colleague with Brew- 
ster, and as one of their two ministers 
he lived among them for six years. 

All four of the ministers landed in 
Salem, June 29, July 9, 1629, — the 
three Church of England men appointed 
chaplains to the new settlers, and Ralph 
Smith the Separatist whom the managers 
of the Company would not have sent if 
they could have helped it. Higginson 
and Skelton, “in pursuance of the ends 
of their coming over into this wilderness, 
acquainted the governor, Mr. Endicott, 
and the rest of the godly people whom 
they found inhabitants of the place, and 
the chief of the passengers who came 
with them, with their professed inten- 
tions, and consulted with them about 
settling a reformed congregation. From 
whom they found a general and hearty 
concurrence, so that, after some confer- 
ence together about this matter, they 
pitched upon the twentieth of July for 
their entering into a solemn covenant 
with God and one another, and also for 
the ordaining of their ministers.” 

Recognizing already that the church 
of Plymouth was a church, “ being the 
only church which was in the country 
before them,” they sent notice to them 
what was to be done on the twentieth of 
of July, and invited their presence. 
When the day came, “ there was no buy- 
ing and selling, no servile labor, nor vain 
recreation, permitted.” ‘The beginning 
of the day was spent in prayer and teach- 
ing ; the afternoon was given to the sol- 
emnities of the election and ordination 
of the ministers. Skelton and Higgin- 
son had been virtually determined upon 
as the men to be ordained. All the same, 
however, they were requested to give 
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their views concerning the way in which 
God calls men to the ministry. ‘They 
acknowledged there was a two-fold call- 
ing, the one an inward calling, when the 
Lord moves the heart of a man to take 
that calling upon him and fits him with 
gifts for the same, the second (the out- 
ward calling) from the people, when a 
company of believers are joined together 
in covenant, to walk together in all the 
ways of God.” Every member, being 
men, were to have a free voice in the 
choice of their officers. 

The contemporary letter, from Charles 
Gott, which describes this election, goes 
on in these words: “ Now we, being per- 
suaded that these two were so qualified 
as the apostle speaks on to Timothy, 
where he says a bishop must be blame- 
less, sober, apt to teach, etc., I think I 
may say, as the eunuch said unto Philip, 
what should let him from being baptized, 
seeing there was water and he believed ; 
so these two servants of God, clearing 
all things by their answers (and being 
thus fitted), we saw no reason but that 
we might freely give our voices for their 
election after this trial. 

“Their choice was after this manner. 
Every fit member wrote in a note his 
name whom the Lord moved him to 
think was fit for a pastor, and so likewise 
whom they would have for teacher: so 
the most voice was for Mr. Skelton to be 
pastor, and Mr. Higginson to be teacher ; 
and they accepting the choice, Mr. Hig- 
ginson, with three or four more of the 
gravest members of the church, laid their 
hands on Mr. Skelton, using prayers there- 
with. This being done then there was 
imposition of hands on Mr. Higginson. 
Then there was proceeding in election of 
elders and deacons, but they were only 
named, the laying on of hands deferred 
to see if it please God to send us more 
able men over. But since, Thursday, 
being as I take it the fifth of August, 
is appointed for another solemn day of 
humiliation, for the full choice of elders 
and deacons and ordaining them. Now, 
good sir, I hope that you and the rest of 
God’s people who are acquainted with the 
ways of God, if you will say that here 
was a right foundation laid, and that 
these two blessed servants of the Lord 


came in at the door and not at the 
window.” 

The second day of ordination having 
been appointed, Higginson was desired 
“to draw up a confession of faith and 
covenant in Scripture language, which, 
being done, was agreed upon; and be- 
cause they foresaw that this wilderness 
might be looked upon as a place of li- 
berty, and that they might in time be 
troubled with erroneous spirits, therefore 
they did put one article into the con- 
fession of faith on purpose, about the 
duty and power of the magistrates in 
matters of religion.” This is the lan- 
guage of Morton. ‘The passage in which 
they defer to the rulers of the state is 
in these words : 

“We do hereby promise to carry our- 
selves in all lawful obedience to them 
that are over us in church or Common- 
wealth, knowing how well pleasing it will 
be to the Lord that they shall have en- 
couragement in their places by our not 
grieving their spirits through our irregu- 
larities.”’ 

“When the sixth (not fifth) of August 
came, it was kept as a day of fasting and 
prayer, in which, after a sermon and 
prayers of the two ministers, in the end 
of the day the aforesaid confession of 
faith and covenant being solemnly read, 
the forenamed persons did solemnly con- 
fess their assent thereunto, and then pro- 
ceeded to the ordaining of Mr. Skelton 
pastor and Mr. Higginson teacher of the 
church there.” 

It seems to have been determined that 
a more solid organization of those who 
ordained the two ministers was neces- 
sary, and the form of ordination was 
therefore repeated. ‘They had sent to 
Plymouth, asking their friends there to 
co-operate with them in this great work. 
A party from Plymouth came over there- 
fore, but were detained by winds, so that 
they were too late for the ceremonial it- 
self. ‘The meeting, however, was still in 
progress, and Bradford gave to them the 
right hand of fellowship. 

One would say that this simple form 
of procedure was improvised for the oc- 
casion, and might never be resorted to 
again. Undoubtedly, those who joined 
in it apprehended some reproof from the 
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directors of the Company at home. but 
no such reproof ever came. ‘The next 
year, the large colony under Winthrop 
arrived, for which those on board the 
vessels of 1629 had been making the 
preparation. With the large colony came 
Winthrop himself, Dudley, Johnson and 
the other lay leaders. ‘There came also 
Wilson, Phillips, Mather and other “ min- 
isters”’ of repute and authority in Eng- 
land. Had they chosen to averset the 
precedent set at Salem, they could have 
done so ina day. But they had no such 
thought or wish. It is very interesting to 
see that they recognized the principles on 
which Higginson and Skelton had gone 
forward and, with only slight protests as 
to detail, that they accepted the method 
which they had followed. It happens 
thus, that this simple ordination, in a 
fishing village, when there were probably 
not twenty houses built,—the ordination 
of two ministers for a church which 
not so big as the average cottage on 
Marblehead Neck to-day,— this ordina- 
tion has become the precedent for the 
Congregational usage of New England. 

Of which the essential thing was, and 
is, that these people made no creed when 
they formed that church. ‘They merely 
made a covenant that people would “ walk 
together.’”’ It is precisely as one might 
go into a frontier town in Maine to-day, 
and go round among the men who “* be- 
long ’’ in the place, and say to them, “ We 
want to make a union congregation. We 
should be sure to differ if we defined our 
Christianity ; let us make a congregation 
of the people who want a church here, 
without defining any dogma.”’ 

The covenant of the Salem Church is 
in these words: 

‘‘ We covenant with our Lord, and with 
one another, and we do bind ourselves in 
the presence of God, to walk together in 
all his ways according as he is pleased to 
reveal Himself unto us in His blessed 
Word of truth, and do explicitly and in 
the name and fear of God, profess and 
protest to walk as followeth through the 
power and grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

‘“‘We avouch the Lord to be our God, 
and ourselves to be His people in the 
truth and simplicity of our spirits. 
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“We give ourselves to the Lord Jesus 
Christ and the word of His grace, for the 
teaching, ruling, and sanctifying of us in 
matters of worship and conversation, re- 
solving to cleave unto Him alone for life 
and glory, and to reject all contrary ways, 
canons and constitutions of men in His 
worship.” 

In one of the subsequent articles, “ We 
bind ourselves to study the advancement 
of the gospel in all truth and peace, both 
in regard to those that are within or with- 
out, no way slighting our sister churches, 
but using all counsel as need shall be ; not 
laying a stumbling-block before any, no, 
not the Indians, whose good we desire to 
promote ; and so to converse as we may 
avoid even the very appearance of evil.”’ 

In the whole covenant there is no ref- 


broached at the time, or 
indeed have heen broached since. ‘There 
is a studied Absence of all reference to 
these. ‘That & to say, there is no creed 
laid down; and no creed, such as we 
should call creeds now, were laid down 
in the Congregational Churches until the 
time of “ Whitfield’s Great Awaken- 
ing.” Whitfield was bred in another 
school, and thought he saw the necessity 
of introducing a closer dogmatic state- 
ment, 

The leaders of the great colony ex- 
pressed no dissent from the position taken 
by Endicott, Skelton and Higginson. As 
they established their churches success- 
ively, in Watertown, Charlestown, Boston, 
Lynn, and other towns of the Bay, each 
successive church chose its minister, and 
by one form or another, ordained him. 
At Watertown, it was explicitly said that 
Mr. Phillips would not serve on the basis 
of his. English ordination ; he began anew. 
On the other hand, when Wilson was 
ordained, it was said that he did not 
waive his English ordination. A new 
ordination took place, however, to satisfy 
those more extreme people who would 
not have been satisfied with the ordina- 
tion of England, which they considered 
popish. And so it was that, absolutely 
without any discussion or contest of which 
the memory has come down to our days, 
when Cotton arrived here in 1634, he 
found the Congregational system. 


erenceto ahy of the dogmatic questions 
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Cotton was a person of such repute 
abroad, and he was so much esteemed 
here, that he seems to have been asked 
to draw up a letter to their friends at 
home, explaining what were the methods 
which had been adopted here, and indeed 
what were the grounds or principles on 
which these methods were founded. 
Cotton’s letter becomes, therefore, per- 
haps, the first authoritative document 
which lays down the methods of the New 
England Church. Questions and 
Answers upon Church Government”’ is 
dated “ The twenty-fifth of the eleventh 
month, 1634,’ which means 1634-5. 
They undoubtedly circulated in manu- 
script in England, but Dr. Dexter thinks 
they may not have been printed for some 
years afterward. About the year 1639, 
Richard Mather at the request of some 
of the other ministers, wrote a similar 
letter to their friends among the Puritan 
clergy of England. 

Both these letters were printed. In 
each it is somewhat amusing to see how 
the clerical authors try to persuade them- 
selves and their English friends that 
some power still lingers in the clergy as 
clergy, distinct from that which they 
receive from the people. But the simple 
truth is that the system rests upon the 
doctrine stated in the Book of Revela- 
tions, and “af are kings and priests.”’ 
As Cotton says, the minister's power is 
only that of a steward in a household. 
The minister has certain executive duties ; 
so has the steward. But to prophesy, to 
counsel, to warn, or to encourage, the 
layman of the congregation has the same 
powers given him by the Holy Spirit as 
has the minister whom he appoints for 
these executive functions. 

The careless reader passes all this by, 
as the difference between tweedledum 
and tweedledee. The “folderol of 
priests,”” he says,—and he turns over 
the page. But this only shows that he is 
careless,— probably, indeed, that he is a 
fool. What really follows from it all is 
that the People, and no coterie of 
elders, has in New England directed the 
most important affairs of society. The 
People has directed education, has or- 
ganized schools and created colleges and 


libraries. ‘The People has cared for 
health, it has passed sanitary laws and 
established hospitals for all. ‘Che People 
has given order for religion, has built 
churches and arranged for worship. ‘The 
People has provided for the poor; the 
People has sent out its missions to 
foreign lands, has given the money for 
those missions, and the directions for its 
use. When the time came, this People 
declared war against the imbecile across 
the water who called himself their king ; 
and no hierarchy of priests could have 
had the strength of a straw against the 
deluge of their wrath. 

And always, in the management of 
affairs so various, this People has gone 
about its business as if to a sacred duty. 
No conclave which ever sat, sought the 
greater glory of God more simply or fer- 
vently. ‘There is no record in history of 
any organized states which have held 
more eagerly to the wish to do what is 
right, in legislature or diplomacy. 

This is what you gain, whether for a 
fishing-hamlet of twenty houses, or for a 
New England of six States and four mil- 
lions of people, when you begin by pro- 
claiming that there shall be no distinc- 
tion between the duties of your State and 
your church, and no distinction between 
their constituencies. 

You might make the mistake which 
held back Europe for centuries. You 
might put Beckets and Richelieus in your 
places of State. You might give to a 
hierarchy the arrangement of your edu- 
cation, the provision for poverty and dis- 
ease. You might confide to the same 
hierarchy your legislation and _ social 
order. There is not a community in 
Europe, from Spain to Russia, but has 
suffered under such blunders. There 
has not been a sovereign, no, not though 
he were Napoleon or Charles V., but he 
has been hampered by such hierarchies. 
From their entanglements and their 
blunders we saved ourselves, once for all, 
when in the beginning we made a church 
of laymen instead of a church of priests. 
We did this when on the sixth of August, 
1629, in the hamlet of Naumkeag, we 
made a Congregational Church to be the 
established Church of New England. 
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FROM THE ALBANY FRESCOPRS. 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 


By Helen M. Knowlton. 


ILLIAM MORRIS HUNT was 
\W born in Brattleboro’, Vermont, 
March 31, 1824. His father’s 
family were large landed proprietors in 
the state, and men of independent 
thought and action. His mother was a 
daughter of Judge Leavitt, of New 
Haven, Connecticut; and from her he 
inherited the great talent which made 
him conspicuous among the artists of our 
country. 

In her early years, Mrs. Hunt had 
shown a strong desire to draw and paint ; 
a desire which met with no encourage- 
ment in her home, where, as in many 
another New England family, these 
branches were regarded as needless ac- 
complishments. Indeed, she had been 
positively forbidden by her father to 
have anything to do with them. While 
attending a boarding-school, she found 
herself irresistibly drawn toward the 
painting class, and pursued her own 
studies with redoubled zeal in order to 
have more time for watching its fascina- 
ting work. Her interest in the class 
was noticed. and she was asked why she 
did not join it. 

“T must not! My father will not 
allow it.” ‘Take these paints and 
brushes, and try to sketch this flower!” 
said the teacher. “When your father 
sees that you can really paint, he surely 
will not object.” 
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That was a happy hour; but the 
dream had a rude awakening. When 
the child went home for vacation, she 
timidly placed her sketch upon the piano, 
and awaited results. 

“Who did that?”’ 
father. 

“| did it,” was the reply. 

“‘Take it away! and mind you, no 
more of this!” 

The injunction was obeyed to the 
letter. Later in life, a widow, with five 
children to educate, she resolved that 
they should have the advantages which 
had been denied her. An Italian artist 


demanded her 
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was in New Haven, looking for orders, 
or for pupils. His name was Gamba- 
della, and it was understood that he was 
a political refugee. Mrs. Hunt met him, 
and proposed giving him a large room 
in the upper part of her house, where he 
could teach the scholars whom she hoped 
to obtain for him. Filled with enthu- 
siasm, and never doubtful of success, 
she went from house to house, in search 
of the necessary pupils. Not one could 
she obtain. Nothing daunted, she de- 
clared that there should be a class, and it 
should consist of her five children and 
herself. Six happy hearts went to work 
with zeal; and at the end of the term 
an exhibition was given of what had 
been accomplished. Then the dis- 
affected ones, those who had taken no 
interest in the class, and had refused to 
join, were full of enthusiasm and anxious 
to begin lessons at once. 

“You are too late!’’ was Mrs. Hunt’s 
proud and happy response ; and no one 
outside of her family was admitted. 

Of her children, one is Richard M. 
Hunt, the eminent architect in New 
York, who has received the highest 
honors in Europe, as well as in this 
country. Another was a physician, living 
wholly in Paris; a third, with all the 


elements of a successful lawyer, gave up 
his profession at the time of our civil 
war, rendered good service as a colonel, 
and lives in retirement in Weathersfield, 
Vermont. The daughter, Miss Jane 
Hunt, is a lady of an original and versa- 
tile mind, a water-color painter of rare 
excellence, a resident of Newport, Rhode 
Island, who spends much of her time in 
California, drawn thither by the fine 
climate and a large circle of delightful 
friends. 

After the successful experiment with the 
home studies, Mrs. Hunt resolved to meet 
at once the question of the education of 
herchildren. ‘They were sent to the best 
schools which the country afforded ; but 
the mother was not content. Indeed, it 
is more than probable that these restless, 
adventuresome spirits were not easily 
repressed. William was in Harvard Col- 
lege for a while ; but that life was not for 
him. “I was not interested,’’ was his 
remark, in later years. ‘The constant 
repression of his tastes and _ instincts 
caused his health to decline, and it was 
decided that he must go to the south of 
France. With him went his mother, the 
sister, and brothers. 

In her later years, Mrs. Hunt said of 
this step: “ People did not then go 
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abroad to study ; and I was regarded as 
venturesome in the extreme. In truth, I 
did not realize what I was doing until we 
were half way across the ocean. My 
friends had done their best to discourage 
me, and the greatness of the undertaking 
was indeed oppressive ; yet there was no 
way but to go on.”” 

‘Two ofthe sons were placed at school in 
Geneva. ‘The rest of the family tarried for 
a while in Rome, after visiting nearly all the 
large cities of Europe, including Constan- 
tinople. In Rome, William began draw- 
ing in the galleries; but to his sensitive 
nature the atmosphere of this city of the 
dead Past proved inimical, and the family 
returned to the north of Europe. Rich- 
ard was placed in the ater of a famous 
Parisian architect, and William was 
advised to study in Diisseldorf, then the 


THE BELATED KID. 


DRAWN FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING BY MISS E. D. HALE. 


art-centre of Europe. But the course of 
instruction was dry, uninteresting and 
pedantic. Only by force of will, and a 
perseverance instilled by early precepts 
of home training, was he enabled to go 
through the course of nine months’ study. 
‘The result was what might be expected. 
Drawing in itself had lost ali charm; 
and he looked forward to the opening of 
the painting class as a relief from the 
irksomeness of his academical studies. 
‘To his dismay, the instruction in painting 
was no better; and he left at once for 
Paris, resolving to be a sculptor rather 
than add one more to the list of painters 
of the Diisseldorf School, then waning 
rapidly. 

While awaiting the opening of the 
studio of Pradier, the sculptor, he was 
diligently searching Paris for every possi- 
ble object of artistic interest. 
Passing by Deforge’s art store, 
he chanced to see, in the win- 
dow, Couture’s Falconer.”’ 
He stopped before it, exclaim- 
ing, “‘Ifthat is painting, I am 
a painter.” He found Couture, 
and entered his studio ; work- 
ing with all that abounding 
energy and enthusiasm that 
characterized him when his 
interest was aroused. ‘To his 
surprise, Couture said to him: 
‘Young man, you don’t know 
how to draw.” ‘This, after his 
forced application in Germany, 
astonished him; but he soon 
discovered the great difference 
between the drawing of the 
school- room and that of a 
painter’s studio, and in time 
produced drawings of marked 
excellence. Morris,’’ as he 
was called in the class, was a 
great favorite. With Couture 
himself he was in_ perfect 
sympathy; and under his 
guidance, certain qualities in 
Hunt’s mind and work unfolded 
as they could scarcely have 
done under any other auspices. 
It was not long before he had 
so absorbed Couture’s manner 
of painting that the master 
declared that the pupil had 
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MRS. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 


carried it as far as it could go. One 
day his fascinating head, “The Jewess,” 
was standing upon an easel, the admira- 
tion of both master and pupils. The 
painter Isabey entered the room, and, on 
seeing it, mistook it for a success of the 
master. 

“ Good, Couture!’’ he said. “ Do 
always like that, and you will do well!” 

“ Ah!” cried Couture, smiling, “ That 
is by Morris!” 

The method of painting in Couture’s 
class was to make first a careful and, if 
possible, a stylish or elegant outline-draw- 
ing of the subject, adding only a few, 
simple “values,” shaded with a /rotts 


of thin color, and left to dry over night. 
Next day, by a formula which can be 
found in Couture’s little book, “ Method 
of Painting,” another thin /reffs was 
used in portions’, and with long-haired 
whipping brushes the color was laid on in 
its exact place, the darks where they be- 
longed and of the right depth of tone, 
the lights thickly and with startling bril- 
liancy. Not one stroke could be re- 
touched, or mud would ensue. The 
middle tones required the utmost nerve, 
feeling and decision; but their quality, 
when good, was delightful and fascinating. 
No wonder that this method of painting 
attracted students and artists from every 
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ITALIAN GIRL. 


quarter of the world. It was a sublime 
reaction from the dry-as-dust German 
painting then in vogue, and from the 
scarcely less pedantic ideas and work of 
the so-called classic painters of France 
in the early years of our century. 

Having carried this method of paint- 
ing even farther than the master had 
done, Hunt’s earnest and _ progressive 
mind began to look abcut for other fields 
to conquer. Couture had painted his 
“ Decadence Romaine,’ and was now 
chiefly occupied in enjoying his great 
success and in proclaiming the merits of 
his own peculiar method. Hunt took a 
little trip to Holland ; and while making 
a study of Rembrandt’s “ Night Watch,”’ 
in Amsterdam, found that his Couture 
palette was not sufficient. He must buy 
new colors. This set him to studying 


those used by the old masters. Couture’s 
pictures were indeed brilliant, compared 
with the works of contemporary painters ; 
but could they vie with the great masters 
of Venice and Holland? No, those men 
still remained unapproachable; and to 
this fact Hunt gave much careful thought, 
making some exquisite studies, especially 
from Rembrandt, whom he greatly ad- 
mired. 

At the time that he felt that Couture 
could do no more for him, he began to 
be interested in the work of Millet, the 
French peasant-painter, and finally went 
to Barbison to find him and to buy some 
of his sketches. Before this he had seen 
the wonderful “‘ Sower,” and had said to 
an art-dealer, “‘Why don’t you buy 
that?” 

“Oh! it is too sad a subject; and be- 
sides is not worth the three hundred 
francs asked for it.”’ 

“What!” cried Hunt, “a _ master- 
piece for sixty dollars and you hesitate 
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THE VIOLET GIRL. 


about buying it?” whereupon he went to 
the store-room of an art-dealer, and be- 
came the possessor of “ The Sower,” one 
of Millet’s greatest works. 

On reaching Barbison, he found the 
peasant-painter working, as he expressed 
it, “in a cellar.” The picture on his 
easel was the “ Sheep-Shearers ; ’’ — ex- 
quisite in color as a Correggio, with all 
the pathos and grandeur of Michael An- 
gelo. 

“Ts that picture engaged?’’ was his 
inquiry. “Yes,” replied Millet, “ Dé- 
forge will take it for my color bill. He 
thinks that I shall never earn money 
enough to pay what I owe him; so he 
will take this for the debt.”’ 


It is needless to add that Hunt paid 
the color bill, and carried away the pic- 
ture, also giving commissions for other 
work when completed. From that time 
his interest in Millet increased. He 
could not help contrasting him with 
Couture, who was then berating every 
one who did not follow his method. 
Of Millet, Couture made all possible 
sport, ridiculing his work and saying that 
a man who could not “ lay in” and finish 
his picture at once was no painter. He 
drew caricatures of Millet’s subjects, and 
said that the artist was “‘ too poor to give 
his peasants folds in their garments.” 
When he found that his favorite pupil, 
Morris Hunt, had left him for the peasant- 
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THE BATHERS. 


painter, he became more satirical and 
bitter. But even Azs day was nearing its 
end. Whistler was in Paris, and was ex- 
pected to praise the popular painter. 
All he would say was, ** Chic, pure chic /”’ 

From Millet, Hunt had no regular in- 
struction; but they liked one another, 
and delighted in each other’s society on 
all occasions. Yet Millet was called a 


“bear” by his fellow-artists and neigh- 
bors in Barbison. Hunt never intruded 
upon his work or his seclusion, but was 
always ready for a walk in the forest or 
on the plain. On these little excursions 
Millet would call his attention to the 
“value” of a figure in the field, to the 
way in which a cart-wheel settled into 
the ground, to an effect of sunlight, or of 
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distance. He was never seen out of 
doors at work under an umbrella; but 
he took mental notes and used them in 
his work in the studio. He was fond of 
reading the Bible aloud, and interpreting 
it in a graphic and picturesque way. He 
loved also to read Aristophanes, and 
other great writers; and often conveyed 
his idea of what he read by a gesture of 
the hand or a stroke of his pencil. 
Sometimes the two would go up to 
Paris to see the exhibitions, and it was a 
feeling of comradeship that made young 
Morris clothe himself in peasant’s garb, 
including blouse and sabots, that he 
might feel the more in sympathy with the 
new master whom he had found. ‘The 
Louvre was a favorite resort, — especially 


Whatever he loved he loved intensely. 
Whatever interested him moved him 
deeply. His work grew in strength, in 
beauty and seriousness. He had all the 
elements of a great painter. 

He returned to America, aglow with 
enthusiasm for his art, and longing to 
give of his great abundance. Although 
he had many friends and patrons, it was 
up-hill work so far as the public was con- 
cerned. ‘The old traditions still pre- 
vailed. We had Stuart, Copley, Allston, 
and a few clever landscape painters ; but 
public sentiment was led by men who en- 
trenched themselves behind their preju- 
dices and scoffed at all new ideas. ‘lo his 
work here Hunt brought faith, patience 
and hope. At this time he painted 


THE CHARLES ‘RIVER,—WITH BATHERS. 


the long Italian gallery, where hung 
Rembrandt’s, “Supper at Emmaus,” an 
especial favorite of Millet’s. 

The companionship of this great 
painter and earnest man had an influence 
upon Hunt which produced a lasting 
effect upon his character. It awakened 
his sympathy in humanity. The world 
to him, from that time, became different. 
He developed an intense power of sym- 
pathy which helped largely to make him 
the great artist which he was to become. 


some of his most beautiful pictures: 
“ Girl at the Fountain,” “ Hurdy-Gurdy 
Boy,” “ Violet Girl,” “The Belated Kid,” 
and many another sweetly pathetic rem- 
iniscence of his charmed life with Couture 
and with Millet. Then portraits began to 
come into his field of work. ‘The public 
did not so much care for his beautiful 
ideal figures as for their own personali- 
ties. Everybody and his family must 
“sit to Hunt.” We can see how diffi- 
cult for him was this work. It was not 
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his forte. But he manfully buckled down 
to the task, until it came to pass that 
some of his best work is now to be 
found among his portraits. To gain a 
living, every artist in America must quit 
the work which he loves for that which 
the public must and will have. To-day 
our painters too often say: “If it were 
not for my classes, I could not live ;” 
‘“‘ If it were not for my illustration work I 
should starve.”” In Mr. Hunt’s day it 
was scarcely better; and yet he was a 
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Darrah, Miss Elizabeth Greene, the 
flower-painter ; Miss Bartol, and Thomas 
Johnston. Ina visit of two or three years 
to Europe, Mr. Hunt left his large studio 
in Summer Street to the occupancy of 
Mr. Johnston, who was thus enabled to 
receive into his own studio a small class 
of ladies who have since done much for 
the advancement of art in Boston. 

On Mr. Hunt’s return, Mr. Johnston 
went to Paris, and Boston was again 
without opportunity for study of what 


THE FORTUNE TELLER. 


favorite of fortune. Still, his ideal 
pictures would not sell; portraits were 
not always forthcoming ; and having great 
power of communicating what he knew, it 
naturally came about that he received 
now and then a few pupils. His summer 
home was in Newport, and here he had 
among his disciples no less a person than 
John La Farge, who to this day calls 
himself a pupil of Hunt. In Boston he 
was always interested in the work of sev- 
eral of the more progressive artists—Mrs. 


was then called ‘High Art.” Scarcely 
had Mr. Hunt returned when he was 
asked to take a class of six or eight 
pupils. This did not suit his demo- 
cratic ideas, and he advertised in the 
Transcript his intention of opening a 
class in his large studio in the Mercantile 
Building, Summer Street. Thirty or 
forty pupils responded, and a most novel 
course of instructioncommenced. Noth- 
ing was said at first about outlines ; 
“values” were the constant theme. 
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HORSES AND CART ON A BEACH. 


How did the object “ count’? Was it 
a dark gray one against a light back- 
ground, or a white cast against a dark 
background? “Jthat is it?” “ Where 
is it?’’ were the first questions. 

It was a motley gathering that assem- 
bled under the large sky-light. There 


HEAD OF ITALIAN BOY. 


were women from almost every station 
in life, and of every degree of proficiency, 
or want of it. There seemed to be but 
one qualification for admission: ‘ Do 
you love to work? Do you wish to 
learn? If not, you had better be at 
home, hemstitching handkerchiefs, or in 
Hanover Street, shopping.” Mr. Hunt 
firmly believed that love of drawing was 
evidence of talent, and asserted that no 
one would climb daily the long stairs 
unless possessed of some ability. Yet 
he never failed to inculcate the gospel of 
hard work, varying this with the pleasant 
precept : “ Draw firm, and be jolly!” 

In his last visit to Europe he had 
become deeply interested in the use of 
charcoal, which, in his hands, became a 
medium of great force and subtle deli- 
cacy. He believed that everything could 
be expressed by it. Indeed, he was the 
discoverer of methods of using it which 
are not known on the other side of the 
Atlantic except by Currier and a few 
others who came immediately under the 
influence of Hunt and his enthusiasm. 
Like nearly all artists, he had only used 
charcoal for hasty sketching of outlines, 
and for a slight indication of shading. 
While in Berville’s art shop in Paris one 
day, the proprietor, who makes a 
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specialty of charcoal materials, showed 
him a complete case, containing block, 
charcoal, stumps, amadou and fxatys. 

“You'll find this very convenient!” 
said Berville. 

hate conveniences!’ was Hunt's 
laconic reply. But as Berville presented 
him with the outfit, he could not do 
otherwise than accept it. 

The two specialists in charcoal-drawing 
were Allongé and Lalanne. Going to 
the latter for instruction, Hunt was told: 
“TI can show you all that I know ina 
half hour;” and he did. 

As Hunt was going to Brittany on a 
sketching tour, he took his charcoal-case, 
and found it of constant use. His draw- 
ings of those days have somewhat the 


THE SINGERS. 


character of crayon and of pencil; but 
in later years he developed a method of 
using charcoal which was as unique as it 
was admirable. He handled his stick of 
charcoal as a great violinist plays his 
violin. At times it would express the 
most delicate and fairy-like tones; while 
in an imstant it would thunder forth 
organ-peals of terrific grandeur. At his 
bidding it was capable of every note in 
the gamut of expression; and in later 
years his drawings were like sculpture. 

To return to the class. Having made 


the pupils fearless by their ready use of 
charcoal, which taught them “ values,” 
and every quality except positive color, 
they were in time allowed to paint. 
Here, too, simplicity was constantly 
taught. “Dare to do it in the simplest 
way !”’ was a frequent direction. ‘The 
story of the “ Hunt class” would require 
an article by itself. Certainly there 
never was an instructor more electrifying, 
more encouraging, more capable of 


THE LISTENERS, 


conveying his meaning in the simplest 
and most direct manner. Something of 
the quality of his teaching remains with 
us in his “Talks on Art,” compiled by 
one of his pupils, and published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ‘They 
are in two series, published in a sort of 
Japanese fashion, and are widely read, 
both in this country and in Europe. 
The* results of his teaching have been 
incalculable. All over the country its 
fame has spread, while the catholicity of 
Boston’s taste in art may be largely 
ascribed to the breadth of Mr. Hunt's 
teaching. It has sometimes been a 
matter of regret that his instruction has 
been confined to a class of women, the 
majority of whom were not intending to 
be professional; but he repeatedly de- 
clared that he would have been glad 
to do as much, even more, for young 
men, had they been willing to forsake 
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their own studios and meet together 
where he could find them as opportunity 
offered. With self-satisfied students of 
either sex he had no patience; and 
many a young man or woman who came 
to him with anything less than the 
highest mctives has had cause to remem- 
ber through life the rebuff which from 
him would come with cutting poignancy. 
But to earnest students, whether of his 
class or not, no one could be more 
generous and helpful. Women, whether 
artists or students, received from him 
invaluable aid. He believed in them as 
few artists have ever done. When he 
died, the difference was great. Only in 
Paris can women now be sure of finding 
such help as Mr. Hunt gave constantly 
and freely. Social position had no effect 
upon him. A pupil from the country 
had quite as good a chance of assistance 
as the wealthy or cultivated lady from 
Beacon Street or Commonwealth Avenue. 
He read character at a glance. As he 
entered the class-room, his eyes took in 
everything at once. No wall-flower so 
humble that he did not know her work 
and her thoughts. Surrounded by a 
coterie of brilliant and accomplished 
young women, moving in the same circle 
in which he moved, his eyes would dart 


from one easel to another (there were 


forty or more), and the promising sketch 


would be seized and held up for the 
edification of the class. 

It was a memorable morning when he 
entered the crowded studio and gave an 
order which almost paralyzed the stu- 
dent : 

“Put away your work, and draw from 
memory, something that you have seen 
this morning — something at home, or 
on your way down here.” 

There was a general murmur of dis- 
sent. On every face was written, “I 
can’t!’’ and so much opposition was in 
the air, that the master afterwards said 
that he thought he “should have to call 
in the Cadets.” 

“T give you ten minutes by the 
watch !’’—and there was no appeal 
from his decision. In ten minutes, thirty 
or forty charcoal sketches had been pro- 
duced that were startling in their sugges- 
tiveness; and “A memory sketch every 
day’’ was the peremptory order, which 
everyone felt must be obeyed. One wall 
of the studio was to be kept clear, and 
every scholar was to make her daily 
memory sketch and pin it thereon. If 
one failed for a day or two, the master 
found it out, not from the wall, but from a 
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lack of the requisite quality in her work. 
As a singer “gets her voice up”’ daily, 
so the Hunt class were expected to draw 
a memory sketch in the course of every 
twenty-four hours. 

“Put down only what you honestly re- 
member! Nothing more; and do it in 
ten minutes.”’ 

Millet once said that composition was 
‘‘ simply the recording of something that 
we have seen; ’’ and certainly Mr. Hunt’s 
idea of memory-drawing was a far more 
logical method of entering 
upon the study of that diff- 
cult branch of art than that 
usually adopted by the 
schools, which expect com- 
positions on difficult themes, 
from scholars who have not 
the first idea of what they 
are to do. In their fear 
lest they should encourage 
drawing from chic, the 
French professors have us- 
ually discouraged on the 
part of their students all 
work that is not done from 
the life. If the Hunt idea 
of memory-drawing pure 
and simple could be carried 
out, composition would have 
a natural and healthy 
growth, far removed from 
the artificialities of the pres- 
ent method of teaching it. 

The pictures produced in 
his early manhood were 
characterized by great ten- 
derness of feeling, grace of 
line, and beauty of color. 
His first portraits showed, 
in a degree, the same 
characteristics. Later, he 
strove to express character 
and force; and some of the portraits 
of this period will stand among the 
great portraits of the world. Especially 
is this true of the portrait of Chief 
Justice Shaw, painted for the Essex bar, 
and now in the court-house, at Salem. 
It will bear comparison with the great 
portraits of Rembrandt, Raphael, ‘Titian, 
and Moroni, and is a work of which 
America should be proud. His“ Abraham 
Lincoln”’ was another noble portrait ; but 


the great “ Boston fire’ destroyed this, 
and many another fine painting . by 
Hunt and his European con/fréres. It is 
heart-rending to think of the greedy 
flames devouring five large Millets ; untold 
treasures that Mr. Hunt had collected in 
Europe, and paintings of his own without 
number. People who remember the 
Lincoln, speak of it as a work which fully 
displayed Hunt’s power in the interpreta- 
tion of character. It was painted soon 
after Lincoln’s assassination. Governor 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Andrew and others felt that Boston should 
have a great portrait of the revered Presi- 
dent, and earnestly besought Mr. Hunt to 
undertake it. Hehad never seen Lincoln, 
but had conceived for him the highest 
respect and tenderest regard. 
Correspondence with Mrs. Lincoln re- 
sulted inher sending to Boston the clothes 
which the President wore at the time of 
his death, with all the impressions made 
by his tall, slight, and peculiar figure, and 
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LANDSCAPE WITH WHITE COW. 


with them, one of the door-keepers of the 
White House, whose figure bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to that of the lamented 
President. 

Only one small picture remains in 
existence to show the beauty and charac- 
ter of the Lincoln portrait. It is owned 
by Mr. Gregerson, a friend and neighbor 
of Mr. Hunt, who lived at that time, in 
lower Beacon Street. This study was 
shown at the gallery of the St. Botolph 
Club in April last, where a thoroughly 
representative collection of Hunt’s work 
was exhibited for the first time since his 
death, fifteen years ago. From even so 
small a study it could be seen how 
thoroughly it must have interpreted 
Lincoln’s personality and his character ; 
and to this Mr. Hunt had given a grace 
and dignity of pose, born of his own fine 
idea of balance, and of his perfect sym- 
pathy with the original. Lincoln must 
have looked like that when he delivered 
his immortal words at Gettysburg. 

After two or three years of teaching, 
Mr. Hunt found that too much of his 
time and strength was given to others, 
and asked one of his pupils, herself an 
instructor, to take charge of the class, 


promising to ‘come in and correct”’ as 
often as he had opportunity. ‘The pupil 
naturally shrank from sucha responsibility ; 
and two or three weeks ensued before 
the final answer could be given. Rather 
than have the class come to an end, and 
with it her own chance for study, she 
consented to try the experiment. A 
majority of the pupils returned, and Mr. 
Hunt continued to visit the class freely, 
declaring that it was a needed change 
from his own work to come in and lend a 
helping hand to his band of scholars, free 
from any care of the class-studio or its 
inmates. 

At this time he painted his fine portrait 
of the eminent lawyer, William M. Evarts ; 
his exquisite representation of Mrs. 
Charles Francis Adams; his portrait of 
Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, and that 
of Master Gardner of the Boys’ Latin 
School, Boston. ‘the latter commission 
was from the boys of the school, who 
deputed several of their number to wait 
upon Mr. Hunt, tell him of their project, 
and ask him to paint their venerable 
teacher. 

“The boys said that they could only 
raise three hundred dollars; but,” said 
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re Hunt, “I was so pleased with the 
idea of their wanting a portrait of their 
master, that I agreed to do what I could 
for them at that price. At first thought,” 
he added, sportively, * I felt that he ought 
to be painted with a Latin grammar in 
one hand, and a ferule in the other; 
but when I came to see the man, I knew 
that he should be painted for himself 
alone.” 

In three days the portrait was done, 
and was so veritable a presence in the 
studio, that Mr. Hunt himself confessed 
to having been startled by it as he 
entered the room, the morning after its 
completion, and thought that Master 
Gardner had come to see him and was 


BOY WITH BUTTERFLY. 


awaiting his arrival. A fine etching of 
this portrait has been made by Mr. W. H. 
W. Bicknell, who has seized the force and 
spirit of the work with remarkable suc- 
cess. 

After the loss of his studio in the great 
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“ Boston fire’’ of 1872, Mr. Hunt suf- 
fered marked diminution of strength. 
He had been severely ill at his home in 
Milton for a number of weeks, and 
evidently had not recovered his usual 
health and mental tone. ‘The different 


studios which he tried to occupy after the 
loss of his own, proved inadequate and 
years he 


unsatisfactory. For several 


TO ARMS! FREEMEN. TO ARMS! 


endured them, until he concluded to 
take the matter into his own hands and 
build for himself. On the corner of 
Boylston Street and Park Square stood an 
old- building, known as Lord’s grocery. 
Leasing the twc upper stories, he con- 
verted them into a spacious and finely 
appointed studio, which could be used 
also for exhibition purposes. In the 
same year he built a studio at Magnolia, 
Massachusetts, for summer use. ‘This he 
enjoyed for one season only, that of 1877. 
With his painting van, a pair of favorite 
horses, his assistant, Carter, and wagon 
boy, Tom, he painted some admirable 
landscapes, wood-interiors and _ coast 
subjects, going to the picturesque neigh- 
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borhoods of Manchester and Gloucester. 

The next winter found him at his new 
studio in Park Square, where he worked 
with his assistant, doubtless refreshed by 
the long summer’s outing,—the last he 
was ever to enjoy. 

Among the paintings of this year was 
the beautiful picture, “he Bathers,”’ a 
fine reproduction of which graces our 
pages. Deservedly this ranks among the 
finest of the ideal works of Mr. Hunt's 
later period ; and we are indebted to the 
courtesy of John A. Lowell & Company 
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for the privilege of presenting it to our 
readers. Mr. Lowell engaged Mr. S. A. 
Schoff, the eminent engraver, to reproduce 
the picture in the finest style of his art ; and 
this transaction, of course, involved the 
withdrawal from the market of all 
photographic and other representations, 
—a fact which makes our illustration of 
quite unusual value. 

This picture was one of Mr. Hunt’s 
favorite works. He had seen the subject 


while driving in the country, and lost no 
time in making a charcoal sketch which 
should preserve its essence. ‘This charm- 
ing drawing is in the possession of Mr. 
Martin Brimmer, of Boston, who is the 
owner of some of Mr. Hunt’s most 
characteristic works. The picture needs 
no word of explanation; but it may be 
remarked that in color it is fresh, almost 
brilliant in the flesh-tones, which are 
beautifully sustained by the well-painted, 
limpid water, and the mysterious and 
suggestive background of over-hanging 
trees. ‘The picture readily 
found a purchaser, and the 
artist reserved the right to 
make a replica, which should 
be larger and slightly differ. 
ent. ‘The two pictures were 
seen at the April exhibition 
in the gallery of the St. 
Botolph Club, and each had 
its especial admirers. 

In June, 1878, Mr. Hunt 
was at Niagara Falls, painting 
his now celebrated picture 
of that locality, when he re- 
ceived a commission, from 
the State of New York, to 
furnish two large mural 
paintings for the Senate 
Chamber in the Capitol at 
Albany. Mr. Hunt constantly 
declined to accept the com- 
mission, on the ground that 
he had not the requisite 
strength. Persuaded, at last, 
by his brother, the architect, 
Richard M. Hunt, also by 
Gov. Dorsheimer, he decided 
to undertake the great work. 
Réturning to Boston, he 
decided to make use of two 
subjects which he had had 
a lifelong desire to paint. One was “The 
Discoverer,’ which he had often studied 
in pencil, advancing, perhaps, no farther 
than the first idea of arrangement, and of 
some details of grouping and line. For 
this subject much careful study of the 
figure was necessary, and several splendid 
cartoons were the result. ‘These were 
first drawn in charcoal, and are works of 
art in themselves. ‘The other subject 
was to be called “The Flight of Night,” 
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THE FLIGHT OF NIGHT. 


A SKETCH FOR THE ALBANY FRESCOES 


and its painting was the accomplishment 
of the leading desire of Mr. Hunt’s 
artistic life. Years before, he had read 
the Persian story of Anahita, the 
Goddess of the Dawn, and never for 
any length of time was a vision of the 
picture absent from his imagination. 
Had he a week’s “let up,” as he called 
it, from the demands of portrait-painting, 
a large canvas was sure to be laid in for 
the Anahita, that it might be well dried 
when a longer period of leisure should 
be granted him. Numberless were these 
studies, some exquisitely finished, others 
left “in the vague,” because of some 
quality of color or suggestiveness which 
must not be lost. At the time of the 
fire in Summer Street, two or more large 
canvases were under way, one imported 
from Russia especially for the purpose. 
This measured forty feet in length, 
almost the desired size for one of the 
Albany panels. All were destroyed by 
the fire, and not a trace of the Anahita 
remained, except a small photograph 
which Mr. Hunt had once given to an 
architect. From this all subsequent 
studies of the great work dated. 

Mr. Hunt saw little of his Magnolia 
studio that year, keeping himself closely 
in the Park Square studio, wholly en- 
grossed in his great work. If one met 
him by chance, his conversation would 
turn to his work, of his discoveries in 
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regard to what would be necessary to 
make the undertaking an artistic success. 
Pieces of stone were sent from Albany, 
that it might be decided how the colors 
would “ bear out”’ upon the stone, how 
thickly they should be laid on, and what 
should be used for hastening their drying 
process, should anything be necessary. 


ANAHITA, 


A SKETCH IN CHARCOAL. 
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Those who saw him during the summer 
spoke of the state of high mental exhil- 
aration in which he lived. He shunned 
people who would be likely to divert his 
mind, and led an existence that reminded 
one of Michael Angelo and his peers, 
when they were undertaking some great 
work. 

Three months had been promised him 
in Albany, in which to put the immense 
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hibition in his studio-gallery. In that 
exhibition were included the large studies 
for the Albany work, as well as the Ni- 
agara paintings, made the year before. It 
has been said that the pecuniary non- 
success of this exhibition was a severe 
blow to the artist, fresh from his triumph 
in Albany. At all events, his health be- 
gan to decline ; and in September, 1879, 
he died at the Isles of Shoals, where he 
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painting upon the walls. Owing to delays 
on the part of contractors or workmen, 
that time was shortened to the little space 
of six weeks! Those who saw him on 
the staging of the Senate chamber testi- 
fied to his great happiness in having the 
opportunity to paint the pictures of which 
he had dreamed so many years. They 
were done in season for the opening of 
the Assembly in December, and done as 
only a great painter could have done 
them. 

At this juncture, Mr. Hunt should have 
gone to Europe and rested for a time; 
but he felt that he had learned so much 
that he preferred to go on with his work 
in Boston, — finally arranging for an ex- 


was staying, with his sister, at Mrs. ‘Thax- 
ter’s cottage. The long illness, from 
nervous prostration, was borne with great 
equanimity and fortitude, and with ¢on- 
stant thought for the comfort and welfare 
of others. His drowning, in the little 
reservoir at Appledore, gave rise to a 
story which greatly pained his friends, 
who knew that in his nature was no hint 
of cowardice. Whatever his sufferings, 
and they had been great, he would have 
endured to the end, — as he did. 
Through the summer he had been sub- 
ject to fits of vertigo. ‘These indeed had 
come to him years before, when driving 
near deep water, and frequently while 
working on the high staging in Albany. 
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It had been his custom to visit the little 
pond daily, and watch the birds coming 
down to the water to drink. He was 
leaning upon his umbrella. Doubtless, 
the vertigo came upon him, and he fell, 
unconscious, into the water. So good a 
swimmer would have been startled back 
to life; but life had fled. Such was the 
conclusion reached by those who heard 
the testimony of a surgeon who was at 
Appledore at the time; and it was 
strengthened by the fact that his um- 
brella-staff was found, months after, 
broken, as if by his weight in falling. 

That was his last of earth. But the 
good which men do, lives after them ; 
and to Hunt, America owes a great debt 
of gratitude, a debt which will be felt 
more and more as time goes on. 

The exhibition of his work, recently 
given in Boston, was a revelation to ail 
who had not known his quality. It was 
representative of the different eras of his 
career, including his early work with 
Couture ; that which had been influenced 
by Millet; and best of all, that of his 
later and grander years, when ripened 
experience and perfect technique made 
him master of any subject which he chose 
to undertake. ‘To see that exhibition was 
to realize that Mr. Hunt knew all that 
had gone before him, all that was trans- 
piring about him, and that, had life been 
extended for even a few short years, he 
would have been one of the leaders of 
the great modern school that is coming. 


He saw the good there was in Monet: 
and he respected Whistler for his truth 
and simplicity. He felt the need of 
Monet; of some one to give his life to 
just that work which the great impression- 
ist has done. He declared that for him 
it was impossible to go out into the spring 
sunshine, and bring home a record of the 
color and the light that it showed him. 
When he painted his “ Gloucester Harbor,”’ 
he exclaimed: “I believe that I have 
painted a picture with light in it! ” 

His landscape work of 1877 and of 
June, 1878, doubtless helped him essen- 
tially in painting the “ Discoverer’’ and the 
“Flight of Night.” The sense of space 
and atmosphere was well nigh perfect in 
both works. 

Unfortunately, the great paintings them- 
selves are now only a memory. Every 
one knows, or can learn, the history of 
the Albany Capitol. How political cor- 
ruption stole in, and a work, well begun, 
was finished by other and less trusty 
hands ; how an ill-made, leaky roof caused 
the disintegration of the stone panels, 
and the final destruction of the great 
mural paintings, whose safe removal had 
been pronounced impossible. ‘Ten years 
from the day on which Mr. Hunt left 
Boston to paint these pictures upon the 
walls of the Senate Chamber, the order 
was carried out to remove all that was 
left of the paintings. Could there be a 
keener, more cruel satire upon our politi- 
cal history than this? 
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\ During the winter of 1680. Cavelicr de La Salle. 

the indomitable Frencb explorer, erected a small 
fort upon the Wlinois River near the present city 
of Peoria, whitber bis erpedition bad penetrated in 
scarcb of the Mississippi. Distressed, thougb 
unsbaken, by bis many misfortunes. be gave 
to it the name Crevecocur — Deart-Break. 


DMaggard, unkempt and weatber=tanned, 
Girting their chief, the vovageurs stand, — 
Wibo bolds a balliard in bis band, 


+ 


+ 


Pendent wherefrom and all a=dance, 
Under the soutb wind’s dalliance, 
Sways the standard of Wourbon France. 


Upward slowly tbe rimpling fold 
Over their naked beads unrolled, 
Wiben outspeaketb a voypageur old: 


+ + 


‘* Sieur de La Salle, for France and fame, 
Unto our work give thou a name!’’ 
Heavily forth the answer came: 


+ + 


‘* Call it,”’— nor migbt those features swart 
Hide the tears that adown tbem start, — 


‘*Crévecocur, fort of the broken beart. 


$ A. STATUE OF LA SALLE IN LINCOLN 
PARK, CHICAGO, 
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‘*Tbus may tbose to our cbildren born, 
Oft as returns this winter morn, 
Dear of their tatbers’ bope forlorn ; % 


+ + 


**QOut of whose strenuous emprise, 
Under these sunzabounding skies, 
Wet may anotber France arise! ’’ 


+ + 


For mortal bopes and mortal scatb, 
Wiben bapless man mistakes ber patb. 
Destiny no compassion batb. 

* * 
Long time since of the ecartb a part, 
Only now on some ancient cbart 
Lives tbe fort of the broken beart; 


* * 


THE SITE OF THE OLD FORT. 


Wiberefrom time and anotber race, 
Multiplying itself apace, 
Cannot the Frencbmen’s names efface: 


* 
Hearts of iron that, deatb and pain 


Reckhing not of, themselves in vain 
Gave to compass tbis fair domain. 


* 


PHE NARROWS, 


Under whose site witb warning cry 
Dourly toward tbe city nigb 
Thunders the locomotive by. 


* * | | 
Drawing tribute from every zone 
Unto a power majestic grown; 


— * LOOKING FROM THE OLD FORT. 


ae 
+ 


BY THE LAKE, NEAR PEORIA, 


. Foremost one of them all, whose eve 
Saw witb a statesman’s vision wbv 
Chere must a seat of empire lic, 


* * 


Still thy name in its lonely pride, 
Proof to the Saron’s swelling tide, 
Livetb the Wlinois beside ; 


* 


And writ thereon, O stately town, 
Wicll may tbv beart La Salle’s renown 
Unto thy children carry down. 


* * 


PROKIA FROM THE LAKE, 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By Joseph Leroy Harrison. 


the creation of an hour nor a gen- 

eration, but the result of a gradual 
and natural development. It owes its 
rise and progress to the demands of the 
people, and has grown because its under- 
lying principles are in thorough accord 
with those of -all American institutions. 
The progress of evolution marks the 
change from the exclusive library of 
colonial days to one of the broadest and 
freest institutions of the century, — the 
public library. 

From the beginning of their history 

the American people have been lovers 
and possessors of books. Away back 
in the colonial days every self-respecting 
family had its small collection of costly, 
solemn, much-read tomes. It was not 
until the year 1638, however, that the 
need of other than private coilections 
created the more general ones. In that 
year Harvard University was founded, 
and as a part of its essential equipment, 
the library, — the first library in America 
designed to be used by a constituency 
larger than the family. 
-.The period from the establishment of 
the Harvard library to the organization 
of the Philadelphia Library Company — 
covering nearly a century — witnessed 
also the foundation of the William and 
Mary and Yale College libraries, and may 
be regarded as the natal period. of the 
scholastic library, whose creation was a 
logical and well-defined step in advance. 
The private library served its purpose 
and served it well, as the sturdy charac- 
ter of the early settlers of this country 
attests; but with the foundation of insti- 
tutions of learning the need of greater 
accessibility to books and of larger col- 
lections of books became apparent, and 
was met by what may be called the 
institutional library. 

The year 1731 began a new era in the 
intellectual life of the American people, 


a: public library of to-day is not 


an era of co-operation for the procure- 
ment of books. It was in that year that 
Benjamin Franklin, because he was a 
lover of books and because books were 
so rare and expensive that they could 
only be obtained with great difficulty, 
proposed to the Junto, a half-social, half- 
literary society, of which he was a mem- 
ber, that they bring their books to the 
club, where they might be enjoyed by 
all. ‘The result was the formation of the 
Philadelphia Library Company, — “ the 
mother of all North American subscrip- 
tion libraries.” 

The foundation of this library was the 
beginning of an epoch in the library his- 
tory, not only of this country, but of the 
world. It was not until twenty-five years 
later that the first subscription library 
was established in England,—that of 
Liverpool, in 1756; so that the position 
which America holds to-day at the head 
of all matters pertaining to library ad- 
vancement and usefulness is a trust direct 
from the liberty-loving founders of the 
Republic. It is perhaps significant that 
this movement for the freer use of books 
owes its origin to the so-called middle 
class, to the manual laborer rather than 
the professional man, for Franklin and 
his friends who subscribed to the stock 
of the company were mechanics and 
tradesmen. ‘The library was created, not 
for the use of the scholar, or the rich, or 
any one class, but for those people who 
could not win their way to books through 
the medium of position or money. 
Franklin’s very simple but hitherto un- 
thought-of device was a new and radical 
departure. Its effect was toward a more 
even distribution of intellectual wealth, 
the establishment, so to speak, of an intel- 
lectual democracy. 

Franklin’s idea, that of the joint stock 
library association, was contagious. 
Naturally adopted first in and about 
Philadelphia, its territory was soon 
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limited only by the frontiers of the coun- 
try. Before the first shot of the Revolu- 
tion was fired at Lexington, the seed of 
library co-operation had taken firm root 
and pushed its way through the soil of 
bookish exclusiveness. ‘The library of 
the Carpenters’ Company, Philadelphia, 
was founded in 1736 ; Proprietors’ library, 
Pomtret, Conn., 1737; library of the 
Four Monthly Meetings of Friends, 
Philadelphia, 1742; Redwood library, 
Newport, R. IL, 1747; Charleston 
(S. C.) Library Society, 1748; the 
curious revolving library which travelled 
between the first and second parishes in 
Kittery and York, Me., 1751; Provi- 
dence library, united in 1836 with the 
Providence Athenzeum, 1753; New York 
Society library, now numbering more 
than ninety thousand volumes, 1754; 
Union library, Hatborough, Penn., 1755 ; 
library of the Winyaw Indigo Society, of 
Georgetown, S. C., 1755; New England 
library, Boston, 1758; Prince library, 
Boston, 1758; Social library, Salem, 
Mass., 1760; Social library, Leominster, 
Mass, 1763; Portland library, 1763; 
Chester (Pa.) library, 1769; and Social 
library, Hingham, Mass., 1773. 

These libraries represent the chief 
means of general literary culture open to 
Americans prior to the Revolutionary 
War. ‘The idea of the free public library 
as it is understood to-day had not been 
conceived; but in that third step of 
library progress, co-operation, the crav- 
ing for books, opened a new avenue of 
accessibility, the avenue which was des- 
tined in the course of time to broaden 
into the tolless highway of practically un- 
restricted procurement. 

The half-century following the begin- 
ning of the Revolution was not an 
uneventful period in the history of li- 
braries. Notwithstanding that prolonged 
struggle, and the subsequent time and 
thought given to the adjustment of 
affairs in new relations, every now and 
then the blessings of peace were made 
manifest by the establishment of a li- 
brary. The spirit which created and 
then maintained them—the essence of 
the whole movement for the co-opera- 
tive use of books — is shown in the fol- 
lowing articles of association, adopted 


in t801r by the Social library, of Cas- 
tine, Me. : — 

** It is proposed by the persons whose 
names are hereby subjoined, to establish 
a social library in this town. It is greatly 
to be lamented that excellent abilities are 
not infrequently doomed to obscurity by 
reason of poverty; that the rich purchase 
almost everything but books; and that 
reading has become so unfashionable an 
amusement in what we are pleased to 
call this enlightened age and country. 
‘To remedy these evils ; to excite a fond- 
ness for books ; to afford the most rational 
and profitable amusement; to prevent 
idleness and immorality ; and to promote 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, piety 
and virtue, at an expense which small 
pecuniary abilities can afford, we are in- 
duced to associate for the above pur- 
poses.”’ 

During this half-century, 1776-1826, 
many libraries were established which, 
though society, institutional or otherwise 
limited in scope, were in their general in- 
fluence important factors in the library 
movement in this country, and necessary 
and logical steps toward the free public 
institution. 

The first theological library was started 
in connection with the theological sem- 
inary of the Reformed Church, New 
Brunswick, N. J., 1784; the first law 
library by the bar association of Phila- 
delphia, 1802; and the second medical 
library by the Harvard University Medi- 
cal School, 1782,—the first collection 
dating back to 1763, when the Pennsyl- 
vania hospital of Philadelphia began its 
library. Coincident with their founda- 
tion, scientific and historical societies 
began the collection of books. The li- 
brary of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences was begun in 1780, and 
that of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, Boston, in 1791; this, how- 
ever, was the third library established by 
a historical society, that of the American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia hav- 
ing been founded in 1743, and that of 
the German Society of Pennsylvania in 
1764. Books were solicited for prison 
and reformatory libraries as early as 1802. 
The first town grants for library purposes 
are supposed to have been made by 
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Salisbury, Conn., in 1803, to extend the 
library given to the children of the town 
by Cabel Bingham. ‘The origin of the 
Congressional library dates from the year 
1800, about the time of the establish- 
ment of the seat of government at Wash- 
ington, and the first state library formally 
established as such, that of New Jersey, 
from 1796, though it is probable that 
most of the states had at their capitals 
collections of such books as were needed 
for reference by their officials. 

To this period also belongs the origin 
of young men’s mercantile libraries, nom- 
inally created for young men of the mer- 
cantile class, but in fact open to all for a 
moderate fee. ‘The oldest two are those 
of Boston and New York, both established 
in 1820. ‘Though these libraries date 
from the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, their greatest growth was during 
its second quarter, and as a part of the 
educational movement which character- 
ized it. ‘These institutions, instead of 
being, like the earlier proprietary libraries, 
confined to the single function of furnish- 
ing books to readers, were designed to 
furnish a general, higher education. to 
those who wished to supplement their 
school work. Classes for instruction in 
book-keeping, languages, etc., were 
formed, and lecture courses for instruc- 
tion, not recreation, started and main- 
tained. The mercantile library was a 
distinct and necessary link in the chain 
of library development. 

The next step in this development was 
the real start of the public library system 
in America. It dates from the year 1826, 
when Govenor DeWitt Clinton, of New 
York, advocated in his annual message to 
the state Legislature the establishment of 
school district libraries. Five years later 
the state placed Hall’s “ Lectures on 
School-keeping”’ in every school district 
in the state. In 1838 an annual appro- 
priation of $55,000 was voted to be paid 
from the income of the United States 
deposit fund for district libraries, with 
the provision that after three years the 
money might be spent for books or 
teachers’ wages at the discretion of the 
district. In 1853, 1,604,210 volumes 
were reported in the school libraries. 
This was the high-water mark. From 


that year the number steadily diminished, 
until in 1853 there were 701,000 re- 
ported, and in 1892, 825,000. 

Through the influence of Horace 
Mann, a law, similar to the New York 
law, was passed in Massachusetts in 
1837. In the same year Michigan 
adopted the plan of district school libra- 
ries, incorporating the idea in its school 
law; and thus started the momentum 
carried the district school library into 
seventeen states, as follows : Connecticut, 
1839; Rhode Island and lowa, 1840; 
Indiana, 1841; Maine, 1844; Ohio, 
1847 ; Wisconsin, 1845; Missouri, 1853 ; 
California and Oregon, 1854; Illinois, 
1855; Kansas and Virginia, 1870; New 
Jersey, 15871; Kentucky and Minnesota, 
1873; and Colorado, 1576. 

In its practical working the district 
school library system has not been a 
success ; neither has it entirely failed to 
accomplish the good expected of it. In 
establishing a new principle, however, or 
rather in establishing a new and _ broader 
application of an old principle, the result 
accomplished was immeasurable. ‘Ihe 
founding of district school libraries by 
state governments recognized the most 
important function of the public library, 
that is, it recognized the library as an 
essential part of the system of public 
education, and as such entitled to a share 
in public taxation. ‘That the state should 
educate its citizens, and for that purpose 
maintain schools, was a principle already 
firmly grounded; but now for the first 
time in history it recognized the library 
as both the complement and supplement 
of the school, a factor in its educational 
system. It was the fourth great step in 
the evolution of the movement. 

The fifth was that of libraries endowed 
by private generosity, and thrown open 
to the public on such conditions as their 
founders thought wise, of which the 
Astor, Lenox and Cooper Institute libra- 
ries of New York, and the Pratt and 
Peabody of Baltimore, are examples. 
The origin of endowed libraries dates 
back to about the same time as that of 
the public library, and to a certain extent 
their scope and interests have been 
identical; but from the very nature of 
their conditions they cannot be quite 
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the same. The endowed library, that is, 
a library built and maintained by gift 
and endowment, is for the use of the 
public entirely without cost to the public. 
Without doubt the gift is appreciated 
and the donor honored, and without 
doubt it has made books free; but it is 
not the most advanced position which 
library progress has attained, the sixth 
and last step in its development, — the 
public library, maintained, or created and 
maintained, by the community in which 
it is placed. The structure may be a 
gift, but the support, in order for the 
library to fulfil its highest mission, must 
come from the people. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the 
library movement in the United States 
up to the time when that movement 
broadened in its scope and became the 
public library movement, which, in its 
turn, underwent such an awakening as to 
begin a new epoch in the history of 
libraries, an epoch already spoken. of as 
the “modern library movement.” 

It took two centuries to prepare the 
way for the suggestion made by Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., mayor of Boston, to the city 
council, in October, 1847, that a petition 
be sent to the state Legislature asking for 
authority to levy a tax by which the city 
could establish a library free to all its 
citizens. The petition was sent, and the 
following year the General Court granted 
Boston the right to 1aise annually the 
sum of $5,000 for the support of a public 
library. On March 20, 1854, the Boston 
Public library threw open its doors to 
readers, and within six weeks from that 
date to borrowers. 

It is fortunate that the public library 
system started under the guidance of a 
body of such sagacious, broad-minded 
men as those who constituted the first 
board of trustees of the Boston Public 
library, men who, in their own words, 
desired to awaken “a general interest in 
it, as a city institution, important to the 
whole people, as a part of their educa- 
tion, an element of their happiness and 
prosperity.” 

Regarding its policy, Mr. George 
Ticknor wrote to @friend in the summer 
of 1851: “I would establish a library 
which differs from all free libraries yet 


attempted ; I mean one in which any 
popular books, tending to moral and in- 
tellectual improvement, shall be furnished 
in such numbers of copies that many 
persons can be reading the same book at 
the same time; in short, that not only 
the best books of all sorts, but the 
present literature of the day, shall be 
made accessible to the whole people 
when they most care for it; that is, when 
itis fresh and new. I would therefore 
continue to buy additional books of this 
class almost as long as they are asked 
for; and thus, by following the popular 
taste, — unless it should demand some- 
thing injurious, — create a real appetite 
for healthy reading. ‘The appetite once 
formed will take care of itself. It will, 
in a great majority of cases, demand 
better and better books.”’ 

Such was the wise policy adopted by 
the first public library in America, a 
policy which has been adopted by all the 
public libraries in this country, and, in 
its main features, by the free libraries of 
England. ‘The trustees believed that the 
purpose of a public library was to serve 
every class in the community, especially 
the so-called lower and middle classes, 
and that it must be a thoroughly demo- 
cratic institution. 

The act of the Massachusetts General 
Court of 1848 was a special act, but it 
was initiative. In 1849 New Hampshire 
passed the first general library law; and 
in 1851 Massachusetts made the act of 
1848 applicable to every city and town 
in the state, and abolished all limitations 
as to the amount towns and municipali- 
ties might raise. 

There is no better testimony of the 
good results of this legislation than the 
fact that the following twenty-seven states 
have followed the lead of New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts in passing li- 
brary laws: Maine, in 1854; Vermont, 
1865; Ohio, 1867; Colorado, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and New York, 1872; Indi- 
ana and lowa, 1873; Texas, 1874; 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, 1875 ; 
Michigan, -1876 ; Nebraska, 1877; Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota and New Jersey, 1879 ; 
Montana, 1883; New Mexico, 1884; 
Missouri, 1885 ; Kansas and Wyoming, 
1886; North and South Dakota, 1887 
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(originally a territorial law) ; Pennsyl- 
vania, 1887; Washington, 1890; and 
Mississippi, 1892 (embodied in the mu- 
nicipal law). 

‘The laws are permissive, not command- 
atory. ‘They may be divided into two 
main groups, — those simply authorizing 
towns to levy a tax to form a library after 
their own methods, and those providing 
minute directions for the organization 
and control of local libraries. Some 
further generalizations and a few peculiar 
features may be summarized as follows : — 

The decision as to whether a town 
shall support a public library rests in 
California, Colorado, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Nebraska and Ohio with the local 
legislative body. In Connecticut, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Missouri, Montana, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mex- 
ico, New York, North and South Dakota, 
Texas, Wisconsin and Vermont it de- 
pends on the popular vote of the people. 
In Illinois, Kansas and Michigan the 
decision rests in cities with the municipal 
council, in towns with the people. In 
Indiana the power of establishment is 
vested in the school board, and in Wyo- 
ming in the county commissioners. 

In Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Pennsylvania and 
Texas the amount which can be raised 
by taxation for the purpose of maintain- 
ing public libraries is not limited. The 
other twenty-three states which have 
passed library laws (exclusive of Missis- 
sippi) limit it by statute. It varies from 
one third to two and a half mills on the 
dollar of taxable property. The rate 
often depends on the population, and the 
law, in some instances, allows a larger 
sum to be raised for the purpose of 
founding a library than it allows for sub- 
sequent maintenance. ‘The law of Colo- 
rado does not provide for a direct tax, but 
allows the proceeds of fines for violations 
of the penal ordinances to be devoted to 
the support of public libraries. In Rhode 
Island the state grants money for library 
purposes on the condition that the town 
will raise an equal amount. 

In Massachusetts, New York and Ver- 
mont the control of the library is in the 
hands of trustees elected by the people. 
In Connecticut also, in the absence of 


any other provision, the town elects a 
board of directors. 

In Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ohio, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin the board of library 
control consists, in cities, of directors 
appointed by the mayor, with the advice 
and consent of the common council. 
The local governing board itself is the 
controlling body in lowa, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
Rhode Island and Texas. In Indiana 
the local school board has charge of the 
library, and in North and South Dakota 
five directors appointed by the board of 
education. In California towns and 
cities of less than one hundred thousand 
inhabitants elect their own trustees; in 
cities of more than that number they are 
appointed by the mayor. In New Jersey 
the board of control consists of the chair- 
man of the legislative body, the presi- 
dent of the board of éducation, and three 
members appointed by the mayor. In 
Wyoming the power is vested in three 
trustees appointed by the county com- 
missioners. 

The tendency in library legislation is 
toward more active help and encourage- 
ment on the part of the state. From 
1849 to 1889 the laws enacted practi- 
cally granted to the community nothing 
more than right of establishment and 
maintenance. In 1890 a new era was 
inaugurated. ‘The state became more 
than a passive agent. It began to take 
a part in the creation and an interest in 
the welfare of public libraries by appro- 
priating money, by appointing library 
commissions, and by providing for in- 
struction in library science. Such ad- 
vanced laws have been passed by Massa- 
chusetts, May 28, 1890; New York, April 
27, 1892; Maine, March 21, 1893; 
New Hampshire, March 22, 1893; and 
Connecticut, June 1, 1893. 

The Massachusetts law gives the gov- 
ernor power to appoint, with the advice 
and consent of the council, a board of 
library commissioners, consisting of five 
persons. ‘The librarian or trustees of any 
free public library may go to this board 
for advice in regard to the selection and 
cataloguing of books and matters per- 
taining to library administration. The 


board is directed to expend for books, 
upon application of the library trustees of 
any town having no free library, a sum not 
exceeding one hundred dollars, the books 
to be used by the trustees for the pur- 
pose of establishing a library, and to be 
selected and purchased by the commis- 
sion. The Commonwealth thus supple- 
ments the free text-books loaned to the 
children in its schools by collections of 
good literature made free to its citizens. 
‘The act imposes certain initiatory steps 
on the part of the town, and also certain 
obligations. ‘The town must accept its 
provisions at a regularly called town meet- 
ing, and must elect a board of library 
trustees. Furthermore, it must annually 
appropriate from the dog tax, or otherwise, 
a sum not less than $50, if its last assessed 
valuation was $1,000,000 or more; $25, 
if between $250,000 and $1,000,000 ; and 
$15, if less than $250,000. ‘The com- 
mission is obliged to report in January of 
each year to the General Court. 

C. B. Tillinghast of the State library, 
Samuel Sweet Green of the Worcester 
Public library, Henry S. Nourse, a trustee 
of the Lancaster library, Miss E. P. 
Sohier of Beverly, and Miss Anna E. 
Ticknor of Boston, constituted the first 
commission. In 1890 there were in 
the three hundred and fifty-two towns in 
the Commonwealth one hundred and three 
without public libraries. In 1893 there 
were two hundred and twenty-seven libra- 
ries entirely under municipal control ; 
thirty entirely free and in the manage- 
ment of which the municipality was 
represented ; twenty-two to which the 
town appropriated money, but over 
which it had no control; nineteen sup- 
ported by private benefaction ; and one 
owned and controlled by the town, but 
for the use of which a small fee was 
charged. There were but fifty-three 
towns in the Commonwealth which did 
not possess public libraries, in 
several of these small association libra- 
ries existed. ‘This gain of fifty libraries 
in three years is largely due to the 
earnest and conscientious work of the 
commission, and demonstrates the practi- 
cal utility of the law which created it. 

General legislation is largely imitative, 
and the enactment of library laws has 
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not proved the exception. Massachusetts 
took the initiative. The results were 
seen to be good, and other states fol- 
lowed. Perhaps the most advanced li- 
brary law is that passed by New York 
state in 1892, which was incorporated in 
the state university law. The relations 
it establishes between the regents of the 
university and the libraries which come 
under their jurisdiction are, briefly: 
granting subsidies to libraries not owned 
by the public, but maintained for its use ; 
giving charters of incorporation ; receiv- 
ing annual reports ; removing inefficient 
trustees ; sending small libraries known 
as “travelling” libraries through the 
state; providing instruction in library 
science and economy at the New York 
State Library School, and by means of 
correspondence and an inspector of libra- 
ries, to librarians throughout the state ; 
and receiving property for redistribution 
from libraries which have been abolished. 
The law recognizes the library as an in- 
stitution of higher learning, which may 
be admitted to the university of the 
state and developed under supervision of 
the regents. ‘The regents annually appro- 
priate $25,000 for the benefit of free 
public libraries. In every case where 
money is given the town must raise an 
equal amount, and the money must be 
spent for books approved by the regents. 
‘Two hundred dollars is the limit any one 
library may receive. The libraries are 
at all times open to official visitation, and 
are entitled to call upon the state library 
officials for advice on any point of library 
arrangement or management. 

‘Two. provisions of the law are unique, 
—the provision for instruction in the 
Library School at Albany, which will be 
spoken of more fully further on, and the 
travelling libraries. As a new and in- 
genious means of broadening the field of 
uséfulness of the state library, the work 
which Mr. Melvil Dewey, director of the 
New York State library and secretary of 
the regents of the University of the 
State of New York, has inaugurated and 
is successfully carrying on, of sending 
small and carefully selected collections of 
books to towns and villages throughout 
the state, is of interest and importance. 
The work has created a new department 
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in the state library, and has grown to such 
an extent that its management requires 
alarge part of the time of six persons. 
It contains fifteen sets of books, ten gen- 
eral in their character, and five subject 
libraries, that is, selected books on the 
subjects of economics, agriculture, litera- 
ture, United States history and French 
history. Each set contains fifty or one 
hundred volumes, and is duplicated from 
two to ten times, as the popularity of the 
library may require, so that the entire 
number of books which can be circulated 
by this means is nearly ten thousand. 

The steps necessary to be taken bya 
community in order to obtain a library 
are very simple. Application may be 
made by twenty-five resident taxpayers 
or by the officers of a university extension 
centre registered in the university of the 
state, or a reading club or circle. On 
satisfactory guarantee of return of books 
and payment of three dollars for fifty 
or five dollars for one hundred volumes, 
a library will be sent without further ex- 
pense, to be used for six months. Others 
may be afterward obtained on the same 
terms. ‘The plan brings the best and 
newest books in current literature within 
easy reach of any community in the state, 
no matter how small or remote, and lays 
the foundation of increasing advantages. 
The law providing for these libraries took 
effect Oct. 1, 1892. Applications began 
to come in in November, and the first 
library went out in February, 1893. On 
April 1 of this year ninety libraries had 
been loaned, and twenty-seven returned. 
Statistics of the first twelve returned, 
containing 1,200 yolumes, show a circu- 
lation in six months of 2,893 volumes, 
with 815 readers. ‘The towns to which 
they have been sent are the smaller 
towns in the state, many of them being 
mere hamlets. 

The laws of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Connecticut follow more or less 
closely the Massachusetts law. In Maine 
the state librarian is directed to donate 
from the state library to any town of less 
than fifteen hundred inhabitants, not 
having a free public library, books pur- 
chased for that purpose, not exceeding 
fifty per cent in value of books bought by 
the town for the object of founding a 
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library, and in no case to be more than 
one hundred dollars. The town must 
have appropriated not less than one hun- 
dred dollars for books and provided for 
their custody. The librarian or trustees 
of any free public library may ask the 
governor and council for advice in regard 
to the selection of books, and may re- 
ceive instruction at the state library in 
cataloguing and library management. 

The New Hampshire law provides for 
a library commission of five, to consist of 
the state librarian and four persons ap- 
pointed by the governor, with the advice 
and consent of the council. The com- 
mission is required to give advice to 
librarians and trustees in the selection 
and cataloguing of books and in library 
management. It is authorized to assist 
small towns in establishing libraries, and 
the same obligations are enjoined on the 
towns receiving aid as are imposed by 
the Massachusetts law. 

In Connecticut what is known as the 
Connecticut public library committee, 
consisting of five persons, is annually 
appointed by the board of education. 
The duty of this committee is to advise 
librarians, directors of libraries and 
teachers in the public schools, when re- 
quested, in regard to the selection, pur- 
chase and cataloguing of books, and in 
library management. ‘Towns desiring to 
establish free public libraries may apply to 
the committee for help, which it is em- 
powered to grant to the extent of $200, the 
amount up to this sum to duplicate the 
contribution made by the town for es- 
tablishment. 

But the enactment, development and 
broadening of library laws are only a part 
of that library movement whose beginning 
dates back to the foundation of the 
Boston Public library. The discussion 
attending the establishment of that 
library, 1841-54; the sequence of events 
which transpired in England from the 
appointment of Panizzi as librarian of 
the British Museum, 1837, to the passing 
of the Ewart library bill in 1850, granting 
to the councils of English towns the right 
to establish public libraries and museums, 
and to levy a tax for their support to the 
extent of one half penny in the pound, 
—a library movement which went on 
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simultaneously with, but independently 
of, the movement in America; the enact- 
ment of the first general library laws by 
New Hampshire, 1849, and Massachu- 
setts, 1851; the founding of the Astor 
library, the first great reference library 
established in this country, 1848; the 
publication of the first edition of Poole’s 
“Index to Periodical Literature,” 1848, 
and Prof. Jewett’s report on the libraries 
of the United States, 1850, awakened 
at once a new and keen interest in 
library matters, and were important 
events in that epoch-making period im- 
mediately preceding and following the 
year 1850. 

One of the earliest evidences of the 
new interest taken in library affairs was 
a call for a conference of librarians. It 
was issued in 1853, signed by twenty- 
four prominent members of the profes- 
sion. In response to the invitation, fifty- 
three delegates assembled on the morning 
of Sept. 15 of that year in the chapel of 
the New York University, New York 
City. Prof. Charles C. Jewett, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, one of the most 
active of the promoters of the confer- 
ence, was made president. Among those 
present were William F. Poole, of the 
Mercantile Library Association, Boston ; 
Samuel F. Haven, of the American Anti- 


quarian Society; Rev. Edward Everett: 


Hale, of the Young Men’s Library Asso- 
ciation, Worcester; Charles Folsom; of 
the Boston Athenzeum ; Reuben A. Guild, 
of the Brown University library; and 
Lloyd P. Smith, of the Philadelphia 
Library Company. ‘The conference dis- 
cussed Prof. Jewett’s new system of rules 
for cataloguing, based on those of the 
British Museum, his scheme for making 
the Smithsonian Institution a great national 
library, his plan for co-operation in printed 
library catalogues, and other questions of 
library economy and bibliography. At 
its close it was pronounced a success. 
It was voted to regard it as preliminary 
to the formation of a library association, 
and it_adjourned to meet in Washington. 
Owing to a number of reasons, however, 
of which the chief was probably Prof. 
Jewett’s retirement from the Smithsonian 
Institution, no subsequent meeting was 
ever held, and the work so enthusiasti- 


cally begun was not resumed for a long 
period of years. 

During the twenty-three years follow- 
ing the convening of this conference, 
1853-76, and partly as a result of its 
work and the series of events which led 
up to it, more than two thousand libraries 
were established in the United States, and 
a general advancement made in library 
management, administration and bibliog- 
raphy. ‘They were years of hard, quiet, 
steady work, the fruit of which was soon 
to be realized in the second great awaken- 
ing of library interest. 

Perhaps the most important event of 
these years was the work of collecting 
and publishing the statistics of the libra- 
ries of the United States, begun in 1870 
by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, under Gen. John Eaton, then com- 
missioner of education. The fact that 
the bureau had comparatively little ma- 
terial upon which to build is. significant. 
The United States census reports for 
1850, 1860 and 1870 contained some 
statistics regarding libraries; but they 
were incomplete and unreliable. Prof. 
Jewett’s report, 1851, William J. Rhees’s 
‘Manual of Public Libraries, Institutions 
and Societies in the United States and 
British Provinces of North America,” 
Philadelphia, 1859, and Justin Winsor’s 
collection of statistics in his “Seventh 
Annual Report of the Boston Public 
Library,” 1868-69, were the only sys- 
tematic attempts that had been made 
to localize, classify and combine the 
Statistics of all the public libraries of 
the United States. Some additional help 
was obtained from the article on public 
libraries in the American Almanac for 
the year 1837, from a paper by Edward 
Edwards read before the Statistical So- 
ciety of London, 1846, and suhsequently 
published in its journal, from the library 
statistics given in Triibner’s “ Bibliograph- 
ical Guide to American Literature,” 
London, 1856, from the chapters on 
American. libraries in Edward Edwards’s 
“Memoirs of Libraries,” London, 1859, 
and from an article by A. R. Spofford in 
the “ National Almanac” of 1864. Cer- 
tainly not a large showing for an institu- 
tion which had been in existence for 
nearly two and a half centuries. 
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The first report on public libraries 
issued by the bureau appeared in 1870. 
It gives a table of 161 principal libraries, 
exclusive of those connected with the 
colleges. The report of 1871 gives a 
similar table of 180 libraries; while that 
of 1872 contains statistics of 1,080 libra- 
ries of not less than 1,000 volumes each. 

The report of 1872 awakened the in- 
terest and originated the demand which 
brought forth the “special report” of 
1876. It was issued in two parts: 
Part I., “ Public Libraries in the United 
States of America, their History, Condi- 
tion and Management.” ‘This is an in- 
valuable work of 1,187 octavo pages, 
containing signed papers by librarians 
whose standing in the profession makes 
them authoritative, and statistics of 
3,649 libraries of more than 300 volumes 
each, with the total number of volumes, 
12,276,964. Part II., “ Rules of a Dic- 
tionary Catalogue,’”’ by Charles A. Cutter. 

The report of the bureau of 1884-85 
contains a list of 5,388 libraries, of 
more than 300 volumes each, an increase 
of 1,869 libraries in ten years, or almost 
54 per cent. The number of volumes is 
given as 20,622,076, an increase of about 
66 per cent, and showing that the percent- 
age of increase in the number of volumes 
was even greater than that of the number 
of libraries. 

The report for 1886-87 gave de- 
tailed statistics of the various classes of 
libraries, with the exception of college 
and school libraries. The list included 
only those of 1,000 volumes or more. 
The number given is 1,777, containing 
14,012,370 volumes. 

The last report was issued in 1893. It 
contains a list of 3,804 libraries of up- 
wards of 1,000 volumes. Deducting 
from the list of 1884-85 all libraries of 
less than 1,000 volumes, the number re- 
ported was 2,987. From this it appears 
that the increase in six years—the com- 
pilation of the statistics was completed in 
1891 —was 817, or 27.35 percent. The 
3,804 libraries enumerated contain 
26,896,537 bound volumes and 4,340,817 
pamphlets, a total of 31,237,354. ‘The 
average size of the libraries is 8,194 
volumes, the average population to a li- 
brary 16,462, and the average number of 


books to every 1oo of the population 
fifty. Compared with the report of 
1884-85, the figures show an increase in 
the average size of the library of 1,813 
volumes to each library, or 28.4 per 
cent; a decrease of population to a li- 
brary of 2,360, or 12.5 per cent; and an 
increase of the number of books to every 
one hundred inhabitants of sixteen, or 
47 per cent. 

Regarding the size of libraries the re- 
port gives the following interesting fig- 
ures :— 

There were in 1891 three libraries 
containing upwards of 500,000 volumes ; 
one between 300,000 and 500,000; 
twenty-six between 100,000 and 300,000 ; 
sixty-eight between 50,000 and 100,000 ; 
128 between 25,000 and 50,000; 383 
between 10,000 and 25,000 ; 565 between 
5,000 and 10,000; and 2,360 between 
1,000 and 5,000. ‘The number of li- 
braries in the various states decreases 
from 511 in New York and 508 in Mas- 
sachusetts to three in some of the smaller 
and Western states. Of the three largest 
libraries Massachusetts contains two, the 
Boston Public, 556,283 volumes, and the 
Harvard University library, 570,097 vol- 
umes. ‘The library of Congress contains 
659,843 bound volumes and 210,000 
pamphlets. 

The National Bureau of Education 
recognizes the public library as a factor 
in the educational system of the country, 
and the promotion of its interest as a 
part of its legitimate work. Since 1870 
it has not only compiled and printed the 
reports referred to, but has also issued 
several important pamphlets on library 
matters. Commissioner W. T. Harris is 
earnest in his endeavor to advance the 
library interest of the country, and to 
show the important relations existing be- 
tween the library and the public schools. 

The modern library movement, one of 
the distinctive and important movements 
of the nineteenth century, began in 1876. 
The outburst of enthusiasm which inau- 
gurated it was sudden, but its preparation 
had been long. ‘The work and thought 
of years seemed only waiting for that 
combination of events, or rather results, 
which marked the Centennial year as 
another epoch-maker in the history of 
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the development of the public library in 
the United States. In that year a con- 
ference of librarians was held, a national 
association organized, an official journal 
established, and the government report 
issued. ‘These four events mean much. 
They have been of vital importance in 
shaping and carrying on the new move- 
ment, a movement which has steadily 
advanced and broadened and grown in 
favor. 

The convening of librarians in Phila- 
delphia in 1876 was largely due to the 
earnest efforts and great enthusiasm of 
Melvil Dewey, then assistant librarian in 
the Amherst College library. ‘The con- 
ference assembled on the morning of 
Oct. 4 in the rooms of the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania, with Justin 
Winsor, then librarian of the Boston Pub- 
lic library, in the chair. ‘There were 
one hundred and three persons in attend- 
ance, including most of the prominent 
librarians of the country. 

The organization of the American Li- 
brary Association on the third day of the 
conference was the most important event 
of its session. It elected Justin Winsor 
the first president ; A. R. Spofford, W. F. 
Poole and H. A. Holmes, vice-presi- 
dents; and Melvil Dewey, secretary and 
treasurer. Its object was to promote 
the library interests of the country, to in- 
crease reciprocity and good-will among 
librarians and all interested in library 
economy and bibliographical studies. 
The revised constitution of the associa- 
tion states it more definitely, thus: ‘ Its 
object shall be to promote the welfare of 
libraries by stimulating public interest in 
founding and improving them, by secur- 
ing needed state aid and national legis- 
lation, by furthering such co-operative 
work as shall improve results or reduce 
expenses, by exchanging views and mak- 
ing recommendations, and by advancing 
the common interests of librarians, trus- 
tees and others engaged in library or 
allied educational work.” 

The founding of the association signal- 
ized the Centennial year by placing the 
library system of the country upon the 
broad basis of reciprocity, co-operation 
and mutual understanding. Since its 
establishment it has been the very life 


and spirit of the library movement, guid- 
ing to its place every new stone in the 
superstructure of that system, removing 
those which were worn with age, and re- 
modelling still others which only needed 
a touch here and there to make them fit 
perfectly into their new surroundings. 

The association has been pre-emi- 
nently an active, working body. Since 
the Philadelphia conference it has held 
meetings in New York, 1877; London 
(international), 1877; Boston and Cam- 
bridge, 1879 ; Washington and Baltimore, 
1881.; Cincinnati, 1882; Buffalo, 1883 ; 
Sagamore House, Lake George, 1885 ; 
Milwaukee, 1886; Round Island House, 
Thousand Islands, 1887; Laurel House, 
Catskill Mountains, 1888; St. Louis, 
1889; Fabyan House, White Mountains, 
1890; San Francisco, 1891 ; Lakewood, 
Baltimore and Washington, 1892; and 
Chicago, 1893. ‘The printed proceed- 
ings of these meetings cover several good- 
sized volumes and have been of the 
greatest value to the library world. ‘The 
papers read at the conferences have 
dealt more with the details of library 
economy, science and management than 
with historical, antiquarian and _ biblio- 
graphical topics, and the results attained 
by the discussion of these perplexing 
questions of methods and administration 
are without doubt greater than - could 
have been attained from the considera- 
tion of more literary themes. By holding 
its annual meetings in various sections of 
the country the association has done 
much to stimulate interest in library 
matters in all parts of it. It has practi- 
cally created in this country what the 
Germans call a 
term having exact equivalent in 
English, has elevated librarianship to the 
dignity of a profession, and _ has, in 
short, been the principal means of ad- 
vancing the library interests of the United 
States. 

But the American Library Association 
is not content with the work which it 
does as a whole. In _ order to still 
further increase its usefulness it has 
established within itself several sub-or- 
ganizations, known respectively as_ the 
“ Publishing,” ‘College Library,” and 
‘“’Trustees ” sections. 
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The publishing section, organized in 
1886, is an outgrowth of the standard co- 
operation committee established in 1876, 
and regarded perhaps as the most im- 
portant committee of the association. 
Founded for the purpose of securing the 
preparation and _ publication of such 
catalogues, indexes and other biliograph- 
ical helps as could be produced the most 
advantageously by co-operation, the re- 
sults of the work have been practical and 
pronounced. It has brought out the 
third edition of Poole’s “Index to 
Periodical Literature,” which is each 
year brought down to date by the “ Co- 
operative Index”; issued, 1890, 
Sargent’s “ Reading for the Young,” the 
standard guide to juvenile literature ; and 
has published the “A. L. A. Index,” 
prepared under the direction of Mr. W. 
I. Fletcher, of the Amherst College 
library, and designed to do for general 
essay literature what Poole’s “ Index” 
does for periodical literature. The 
section has now under consideration two 
important pieces of work,—an index to 
scientific serials, and the systematic re- 
viewing of books on every subject by 
librarians of recognized authority in their 
respective fields, to be published sim- 
ultaneously in a large circle of American 
newspapers. 

In connection with the publishing 
section must be mentioned the “ Ameri- 
can Library Association Catalog” of 
the library which formed a part of its 
exhibit at Chicago. ‘The catalogue was 
prepared under the able direction of Miss 
Mary S. Cutler, of the New York State 
library, and contains a list of five thou- 
sand books, thought best for the average 
public library, selected from the entire 
range of letters by more than fifty leading 
librarians, and arranged in three distinct 
catalogues in order to illustrate the Dewey 
decimal system of classification of books, 
the new system recently brought out by 
Mr. Charles A. Cutter, and the principles 
of the dictionary catalogue. ‘This work 
will form the basis of a classified, anno- 
tated and indexed list of best books on 
all subjects to be undertaken by the next 
section of the association to be organized, 
the bibliographic section. 

The college library section was organ- 


ized at St. Louis in 1889, and the trus- 
tees section at Fabyan’s in 1890. Both 
have done efficient work in the special 
lines in which they are interested. 

There are working in sympathy with 
the American Library Association five 
agencies whose power and influence in 
the library world are perhaps quite as 
potent within their several spheres as is 
the association’s in its. These are the 
Library Journal, Library School, state 
associations, local clubs and Library 
Bureau. 

The first number of the Zidrary Jour- 
nal was received at the Philadelphia con- 
ference. From the beginning it has 
been the official organof the association, 
and indispensable to those who wished 
to keep abreast of library thought and 
work.. A complete file of the /ourna/ 
constitutes a bibliothecal library in itself, 
and is a valuable supplement to the gov- 
ernment report in the matter of library 
history. It was the first paper of its kind 
to be started, and has been followed in 
England by Zhe Library Chronicle, now 
The Library, 1884 to date; in Germany 
by Centralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen, 
1889 todate ; and in Italy by Revista della 
Biblioteche. In this connection may also 
be mentioned Zidrary Notes, a magazine 
whose numbers have contained valuable 
articles on improved methods and _labor- 
saving devices. It was started in 1886, 
and is still published, though at irregular 
intervals. 

Coincident with the growth of the lhi- 
brary movement has been the develop- 
ment of the librarian. From a mere 
keeper of books he has become a factor, 
and an important factor, in the intellec- 
tual life of to-day. Librarianship has 
become a profession. It is beginning to 
demand men trained for its definite work 
just as much as the doctor, or the lawyer, 
or the minister is educated for his. It 
was in consequence of this demand that 
the trustees of Columbia College reported 
unanimously in May, 1884, in favor of 
establishing the Columbia College School 
of Library Economy under the direction 
of Melvil Dewey, then in charge of the 
college library. ‘The school opened Jan. 
5, 1887, a course of three months being 
offered. At the end of the course, which 
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was lengthened to four months, a majority 
of the class had decided to take the two 
years’ course which was then offered. In 
the second year of its history the annual 
session was extended to seven months, 
and in the third year it was made to cor- 
respond to the regular collegiate year of 
Columbia College. In 1888 Mr. Dewey 
was elected secretary of the University 
of the State of New York and director of 
the New York State library. In conse- 
quence, the school was transferred by the 
trustees of Columbia to the regents of the 
University of the State of New York, and 
from New York City to Albany. At the 
same time the standard of admission was 
raised ; the curriculum broadened so as 
to include thorough instruction in the 
three great departments of library knowl- 
edge, — library economy, administration 
and bibliographical science ; the require- 
ments for graduation raised, and the de- 
grees B. L. S., M. L. S. and D. L.S. 
established by the regents. 

The school is in the hands of an 
earnest, sympathetic, wide-awake and 
thoroughly competent faculty. The 
pupils have done hard and conscientious 
work. The Library School has come to 
stay, and is bound to develop, because it 
is an institution which the library world 
in particular and the public in general 
cannot afford to dowithout. It has done 
more than to accomplish its own particu- 
lar work. It has inspired the establish- 
ment of the library training schools now 
conducted in connection with the Pratt 
Institute library, Brooklyn; the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia; the Armour In- 
stitute, Chicago; and the Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Public library. For the past three 
years Mr. W. I. Fletcher hasalso directed 
a successful summer course in library 
economy at Amherst, Mass. 

The state associations are supplemen- 
tal to the national association. ‘Their 
object is the more specific work pertain- 
ing to the commonwealth within which 
they are organized. ‘The fact that four- 
teen states have followed New York in 
establishing such associations seems to 
demonstrate the fact that their work is 
productive of good results, and that there 
is a reason for their existence and efforts. 
The New York state association was or- 


ganized in 1890; Iowa, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey followed 
in 1891 ; and Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Maine, Michigan, Kansas, 
Southern California, Minnesota, Indiana 
and Colorado in 1892. 

As the national association is supple- 
mented by the state associations, so, in 
turn, the state associations are supple- 
mented by library clubs, whose object is 
to advance local library interests. ‘The 
New York library club was organized in 
1885, and the Chicago club in 1891. 
The success of these clubs and the real 
benefit derived from their meeting will, 
without doubt, inspire the organization of 
still others in cities and towns where the 
library is beginning to attract the consid- 
eration not only of actual library workers, 
but all those interested in the educational 
affairs of the community and its general 
well-being and advancement. 

It was recognized at the Philadelphia 
meeting that some practical means of 
bringing the benefits of co-operation into 
actual service was an absolute need. A 
committee was appointed to carry out 
recommendations as to improved methods 
and labor-saving appliances for simplify- 
ing and cheapening library work, and 
taking charge of any manufacturing, 
publishing or other business that could 
most satisfactorily be accomplished by 
such co-operation. At the end of three 
years the work had increased to such an 
extent that no committee could be rea- 
sonably expected to perform it. ‘This 
led to the establishment of the Library 
Bureau, an institution which has no con- 
nection with the association, but one 
which works in full harmony with its 
spirit and aims. It supplements the 
association by publishing, manufacturing 
or furnishing everything, except books, 
that a perfectly equipped library needs, 
from a catalogue card to iron shelving. 
Within the past year it has begun what is 
perhaps its most useful work, that is, 
printing catalogue cards of leading new 
publications and standard works, thus 
cataloguing once for all the great mass of 
books which are now catalogued in each 
of hundreds of libraries. 

The development of the interest in, 
and demand for these fascinating things 
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we call books, these wonderful records 
of all time and all knowledge, has been 
traced through its various stages. Each 
step in the progress of evolution was the 
result of a demand, each demand the 
result of the grasping of possibilities, 
each revelation of possibility an incentive 
to still further advancement. ‘The growth 
of the public library in the United States 
has been almost coincident with the re- 
examination of every phase of social econ- 
omy with which the thought of the world 
is now concerned. ‘The disciples of the 
Spencerian school of reasoning have 
cried out against it; but the common 
sense of the people has not recognized 
in the library a harmful socialistic institu- 
tion, but rather an institution so essential 
to the best good of all that it was emi- 
nently fitting it snould be supported by 
all. 

And now what is the modern library 
movement? What is its moving thought, 
its scope, its purpose, its aspiration? 
The modern library muvement is a move- 
ment to increase by every possible means 
the accessibility of books, to stimulate 
their reading, and to create a demand 
for the best. Its motive is helpfulness ; 
its scope, instruction and recreation ; its 
purpose, the enlightenment of all; its 
aspiration, still greater usefulness. It is 
a distinctive movement, because it recog- 
nizes, as never before, the infinite possi- 
bilities of the public library, and because 
it has done everything within its power to 
develop those possibilities. 

Among the peculiar relations that a li- 
brary sustains to a community, which the 
movement has made clear and greatly 
advanced, are its relations to the school 
and university extension. The education 
of an individual is coincident with the 
life of that individual. It is carried on 
by the influences and appliances of the 
family, vocation, government, the church, 
the press, the school and the library. 
The library is unsectarian, and hence 
occupies a field independent of the 
church. It furnishes a foundation for an 
intelligent reading of paper and magazine. 
It is the complement and supplement of 
the school, co-operating with the teacher in 
the work of educating the child, and fur- 
nishing the means for continuing that edu- 


cation after the child has gone out from 
the school. These are important rela- 
tions. From the beginning the child is 
taught the value of books. In the kin- 
dergarten period he learns that they 
contain beautiful pictures ; in the grammar 
grades they do much to make history and 
geography attractive; in the high school 
they are indispensable as works of refer- 
ence. 

Few of those who enter the public 
schools become academic pupils, but they 
have been taught to read, and are gradu- 
ated into the world in possession of a 
power of almost infinite possibilities. It 
is as the means by which that power may 
be developed that the supplemental work 
of the library begins. Were it not for 
the library, the education of the masses 
would, in most cases, cease when the 
doors of the school swing in after them 
for the last time ; but it keeps those doors 
wide open, and is, in the truest sense of 
the word, the university of the people. 
The library is as much a part of the edu- 
cational system of a community as the 
public school, and is coming more and 
more to be regarded with the same re- 
spect and supported in the same gener- 
ous manner. It is not necessary to con- 
sider here the means which have been 
employed to increase the usefulness of 
the library in this respect; but sufficient 
to say that it is constantly increasing, 
that librarians are fully alive to this func- 
tion of the library, and that their efforts 
are being ably seconded by all educa- 
tors. 

The relation of the library to university 
extension is perhaps even closer than its 
relation to the public school, for its 
character makes it the most natural local 
centre of this form of education, and 
often its organizing force. Indeed, the 
question of university extension was first 
publicly presented in America before the 
American Library Association, when, in 
1887, at the Thousand Islands, Dr. Her- 
bert B. Adams of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, pointed out to librarians their peculiar 
opportunities for inaugurating and aiding 
the work. Mr. J. N. Larned, superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo library, and Mr. 
F. M. Crunden, librarian of the St. Louis 
Public library, were the first to act on 
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Mr. Adams’s suggestion. Other libraries 
followed. ‘Then New York state recog- 
nized the movement by making it a 
department of the university of the state, 
with the state library as the basis of its 
inspiration and supplies. ‘To-day the 
relation between the library and univer- 
sity extension is firmly established, and in 
a natural stage of development. With 
its class-rooms and_ lecture-rooms, its 
books and its reference lists, its intelli- 
gent librarian and studious atmosphere, 
the library provides university extension 
with an attractive and appropriate home, 
and umiversity extension, on its part, 
furnishes the library with that which it 
most covets, an added constituency. 

These are but two of the many ways 
by which the public library is endeavor- 
ing to serve the public. The modern 
library spirit has found within the expan- 
sive walls of the institution possibilities 
which half a century ago were not even 
dreamed of, and is directing all its energy 
to finding the means of realizing these 
possibilities. It began its work at the 
very foundation. ‘The library of to-day 
is centrally located, well housed, venti- 
lated, heated and lighted, well arranged, 
catalogued and manned. It aims not 
only to furnish books, but the best books, 
and thus to raise the standard of reading. 
Especially has great care been taken to 
guide the reading of the young, and by 
a most careful selection of juvenile litera- 
ture to create in the child a desire for 
the best. Annotated catalogues and se- 
lected lists of books on special subjects 
are comparatively new features, and offer 
great assistance to the reader. Access 
to shelves by the general public is be- 
coming more and more general, the 
tendency being to do away just so far as 
possible with all restrictions to the use 
of books and the library. The hours of 
opening are longer, the days of closing 
fewer, and it is entirely probable that 
the time is not far distant when the great 
majority of the libraries of the country 
will be open every day. 

The library has begun to study thor- 
oughly and systematically the community, 
and to shape its course to meet the best 
needs of the material, intellectual and 


moral advancement of its people. Its 
aspirations are unlimited. It sees that 
its shelves are well stocked with books on 
subjects most closely allied to the busi- 
ness and manufacturing interests about 
it. It provides art, literary and scien- 
tific clubs with the material necessary to 
carry on their work. Books of music, 
vocal and instrumental, were added, then 
music-rooms themselves, with piano and 
stringed instruments, were provided 
within the walls of the building. Books on 
drawing and photography were found in 
the old days as a matter of course. Now 
drawing-rooms, with tables and fixtures, 
and dark rooms in which negatives may 
be developed, are beginning to find their 
place. ‘The class-room, the lecture- 
room, the gallery of art, the museum with 
its many objects of local historical inter- 
est, are common. But the modern libra- 
rian will tell you that all this is but the 
beginning. 

The public library has provided the 
novel as a means of recreation, the art 
gallery to develop the artistic taste, the 
drawing-room for the convenience of the 
mechanic, and the entire library for intel- 
lectual gratification. Is there any reason 
why it should stop here? When the 
open fire, the easy-chair and the study 
lamp were placed in the reading-rooms 
of libraries, the principle of attractiveness 
as a means of accomplishing good results 
was established. ‘That same principle, if 
extended, will provide such accessories 
as will attract not one class but all 
classes, and will be a powerful disinfec- 
tant in preventing the spread of crime. 
The possibilities of this third function are 
not foreign to the library thought of the 
age and are among the problems of the 
near future. 

The public library of to-day is an 
active, potential force, serving the pres- 
ent, and silently helping to develop the 
civilization of the future. ‘The spirit of 
the modern library movement which sur- 
rounds it is thoroughly catholic, thor- 
oughly progressive, and thoroughly in 
sympathy with the people. It believes 
that the true function of the library is to 
serve the people, and that the only test 
of success is usefulness. 


ALWAYS SPRING. 
By Lydia Avery Coonley. 


HIcN tiny buds peep o’er the mold, 
When willow wands are filled with gold, 
When subtle perfume ’s in the air, 
And hope is smiling everywhere, — 
‘Then Nature whispers, “ It is Spring” ; 
And my heart echoes, “ Spring, sweet Spring !”’ 


When crowding leaves of emerald green 
Scarce let blue skies peep in between, 
When scarlet poppies droop their heads 
In mid-day sleep upon their beds, — 
‘Then Summer calls the birds to sing ; 
But my heart says, “ It is the Spring.” 
When, carried by a lonely breeze, 

A golden shuttle through the trees 
Weaves shadows on the crimson vines 
And o’er the carpet of the pines, — 
‘Then Autumn says, “ Your harvest bring. 
But my heart answers, “ It is Spring.’’ 


When Winter, with her cold, white hands, 
Locks all the streams in icy bands, 

My darling, still your dear eyes shine 
With heavenly lovelight into mine, 

And my glad heart must always sing, 
Whate’er the season, “ It is Spring.” 
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A SOUTHERN NORMAL SCHOOL. 
By Mary A. Bacon. 


of women in America covers barely 

a century. The waymarks of its 
progress are easily recited: the ‘Troy 
Seminary under Mrs. Willard, Miss Beech- 
er’s school at Hartford, the Georgia 
Female College at Macon, and others of 
this type ; Mt. Holyoke and Elmira mark- 
ing a distinct advance ; Vassar represent- 
ing a still higher plane; this followed by 
Smith; Wellesley, and Bryn Mawr; until 
the Harvard Annex and co-education in 
the universities form what one would call 
the brilliant close,—except that in 
human progress there is no close: it is a 
story without an end. ‘The more exciting 
chapters, indeed, are over with so far as 
some of the states of the Union are con- 
cerned; but there are others which as 
yet are only making the materials for rec- 
ords as thrilling perhaps as any that have 
been written. Particularly is this true of 
the Southern states. To study the pro- 
gress of education in any one of these 
states is to study itinall; for their homo- 
geneity of social and political traditions 
is proverbial. ‘The situation in Georgia, 
therefore, may be regarded as typical of 
what exists through the South. 

Turning back to the early days of 
Georgia’s history, one finds that her set- 
tlers are of good stock, re-enforced after 
the Revolutionary War by emigrants from 
North Carolina and Virginia. Of the 
latter it was written by one of their de- 
scendants, in the fine old phrasing that 
matched his gracious digmity of conver- 
sation and bearing: “ Not only had they 
come from Virginia themselves, but as 
the Trojans carried Ilium into Italy, so 
did they bring Virginia into Georgia, with 
all her divinities, both of the field and 
fireside ; and they filially preserved and 
perpetuated her here,— her ideas and 
opinions, her feelings and principles, her 
manners, her customs, her tone and char- 
acter, as well as her agriculture, her sys- 
tem of labor, and her whole rural econo- 
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my.’ In treating those first fifty years of 
the state’s existence, he gives us a key 
to the social conditions of the time, in 
those “ earlier and better days of Middle 
Georgia, — that Middle Georgia,” he says, 
“that was my birthplace, and that, for 
long, long years, was to me as a large 
earthly paradise. Striking, indeed, was 
the spectacle, as her fair, ample spaces 
presented themselves, at first spread- 
ing out in all their unmarred primeval 
grandeur; then passing, one after an- 
other, from the deep night of barbarism, 
in which they had lain for unknown ages, 
into the sudden light of high civilization. 
No metamorphosis was ever more pictur- 
esque and lovely than the change that 
was wrought, with a magical ease and on 
a largeness of scale that made the won- 
derful blend with the beautiful in the 
successive panoramas.”’ 

To us who have fallen upon the hard 
and prosaic later years of the century, the 
opulence of color and life belonging to 
that earlier period is represented by the 
few remaining men and women who were 
the best products of that civilization. The 
type will recur no more. Succeeding types 
may be admirable, but they will be so in 
a different way. 

Yet the very rapidity of this material 
expansion checked the growth of forces 
necessary to the upbuilding of the ideal 
state. The young Commonwealth had 
not attained to that “enthusiasm of hu- 
manity”’ which is the vital life of the in- 
dividual and of the nation, yet she worked 
at her problems bravely. Let us do her 
justice, dear mother of many children 
great of heart. 

Academies were established as early as 
1785; the university, in 1801. Grants 
of land and money added to the efficiency 
of these institutions. The religious de- 
nominations supplemented the work of 
the state, and by 1835 each of them was 
represented by a seminary for young men. 
The wealthy had private tutors for their 
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children when young, and sent them to 
the North or to Europe to complete their 
education. In most villages and towns 
good private schools were maintained,— 
“ academies” they are called ; but as far 
as free education is concerned the state 
seems to have been building an inverted 
pyramid, 

The common school of New England 
was in Georgia represented by the “old 
field school.” It owed its existence to 
no legislature or board of education. A 
log-cabin was built near the country 
church and in easy distance 
of the “spring”; a teacher 
from nobody knows where, 
ofttimes a Scotchman or Yan- 
kee, a one-legged soldier, or 
a shoemaker tired of his 
trade, went around with his 
“articles” and made up his 
school. Children walked 
from two to five miles and 
got to school by seven 
o'clock, the two hours of 
playtime making the rest of 
the day tolerable, and sunset 
not finding all of them at the 
end of their long walk home. 
For the smaller children, the 
blue-back speller the 
only text-book; the older 
ones had geography, grammar and arith- 
metic. ‘The best of these schools gave 
to the pupils habits of perseverance and 
independent thought, and a genuine re- 
spect for knowledge; the worst of them 
were bad to a degree that almost sur- 
passes belief. 

Poor as this instruction was in quality, 
it was also insufficient in quantity. In 
1838 it was ascertained that of 83,000 
children of school age, only 25,000 were 
in school, many of these for only a few 
weeks in the year. But public sentiment 
was against the idea that it is the duty 
of the state to educate her youth, — to 
do so was to take the education of. chil- 
dren out of the hands of the parents, 
where, according to divine institution, it 
had been placed. It was conceded, 


however, that the state might with pro- 
priety aid those children whose parents 
were too poor to pay tuition. From 1821 
to the outbreak of the Civil War, pro- 
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vision was made for such indigent chil- 
dren, the appropriations running from 
$20,000 to $40,000 a year. In many 
cases these funds were misapplied. ‘The 
name of poor school was as hateful to 
the ears of the independent, if humble 
citizen as poorhouse. He abhorred 
the aid which bore with it what he re- 
garded as insult; and many a well-to-do 
farmer paid the tuition of his poor neigh- 
bor’s children rather than let them go 
upon the poor list. In 1850, out of 
214,000 white citizens, 42,000 were illit- 


AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, 
MILLEDGEVILLE, GA, 


erate. Consider for a moment what this 
would mean when twenty years later the 
problem of free education was tackled 
by a state just emerging from a disastrous 
war. 

Yet with all the lack of general educa- 
tion, there were, as has been said, excel- 
lent private and denominational schools 
and colleges. None of these, if we ex- 
cept Mercer with its course in theology, 
claimed to prepare their students for any 
trade or profession. ‘lhe seminaries for 
girls were supposed to furnish a general 
culture of mind and heart, and to teach 
music and drawing, as “ ornamental ”’ 
branches merely ; but they had no study 
that looked to the pupil's future self-sup- 
port. It is a well-known fact that before 
the war Southern women were not self- 
supporting ; the conditions of life did not 
demand it, and the sentiment was uni- 
versal, and is now very general, that 
fathers and brothers should shield the 
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women of the family from contact with 
the world. A very small percent of the 
teachers, even in girls’ schools, were 
women, and most of these were from the 
North. | 

The period from 1860 to 1865 is not 
a pleasant one to linger over. ‘The men 
who in a losing eause had fought on the 
battle-field found a greater opportunity 
for heroism in the problems confronting 
them; and the lessons that woman had 
learned in the anguish of those four awful 
years sent her forth to contribute her full 
share in the work of bringing order out 
of the dreadful chaos. Her special op- 
portunity she found in the educational 
needs of the people.t Many of the 
seminaries that had been destroyed, or 
whose work had been suspended, were 
rebuilt or revived and largely given in 
charge of women whose charm of man- 
ner, quick sensibility, refinement, and 
piety were almost ideal; although their 
own lack of preparation for such work, 
together with the immaturity of their 
pupils and the conditions of the time, 
prevented any great advance over the 
work done in these schools before the 
war. Colleges in name, their work was 
that of the high school, and not always 
very thorough at that. Recent years 
have marked a very decided advance in 
the efficiency of these institutions. 


1 See article on ‘‘ The Woman’s Movement in the South,” 
by Rev. A. D. Mayo, in the New ENGLAND MaGazine for 
October, 1891.— Epitror. 


It was recognized, too, by many 
leaders of popular thought that a system 
of common schools which would reach 
the masses of the white population and 
the thousands of ignorant negroes was 
necessary to the well-being of the state. 
The history of the movement, extending 
now over twenty years, would fill a 
volume. Impoverished as she was, the 
State could not at first do much; and 
almost every inch of progress has been 
stubbornly contested by the opponents 
of the system. Even now in looking at 
our country schools, we must rather be 
comforted by a comparison with the past 
than by their present condition. 

The one decidedly cheering feature is 
the system of public schools in the towns 
and villages, or, to speak in Georgia 
parlance, in the cities. ‘“I'wenty-six have 
adopted local systems of free schools, 
supplementing the amount received from 
the state by private taxation. Most of 
the schools are doing good work. ‘Their 
teachers are from the best circles of 
society,—the Superintendents’ weekly 
Normal Class, the Summer Institutes of 
the North, and, of late years, the State 
Teachers’ Institutes supplying in a mea- 
sure their lack of professional training. 
The Peabody Normal School at Nashville 
has also educated more than a hundred 
of our young men and women, and these 
have returned to leaven the work of 
education in their native state. 


THE DORMITORY. 
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The country free school, however, has 
waded into, and not yet out of, such a 
slough of despond that one is filled with 
wonder that it is still alive. ‘The private 
schools died before it, and it was wholly 
inadequate to fill their place. Until 
1890 it ran for only three months of the 
year, paying for each pupil from five to 
eight cents a day for the time he was 
actually present; and the teacher had 
to wait till November 
to receive even this 
miserable pittance. 
But in many cases the 
pay was as good as 
the instruction. 
There were some few 
choice souls who were 
teachers indeed, the 
story of whose self- 
sacrifice and devotion 
is yet to be told; but 
very many were 
wholly unprepared to 
conduct a school. 
The people grum- 
bled, but the law- 
makers were slow to 
see the necessities of 
the case. In 1890 the term was ex- 
tended to five months, and the appropria- 
tions increased. One of the strongest 
opponents of free education declared, 
“The public school is here to stay; our 
business now is to make it efficient.”’ 

One great difficulty that Georgia has 
to contend with is, that her country dis- 
tricts are so sparsely settled. ‘There are 
to one square mile of her territory only 
six white children, as against sixty-five in 
Massachusetts. It would take an im- 
mense sum of money to plant good 
schools in reach of these scattered chil- 
dren, — “ babes in the wood,” as Dr. 
Candler well calls them. ‘Then, too, 
there is an immense negro population to 
be cared for. No discrimination is made 
in the distribution of school funds, al- 
though the negroes pay taxes on $15,000,- 
000 worth of property, and the whites on 
$436,000,000. Although Northern phi- 


lanthropy has done much for one race, 
the problem of education is not yet a 
very easy one. 

With the larger appropriations to free 
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schools came one of the most important 
events in the history of the state, — the 
opening, in October, 1891, of the Georgia 
Normal and Industrial College. ‘The es- 
tablishment of such a school is full of 
interest viewed from any standpoint, — 
its relation to the past, its present work, 
or its future influence upon the schools 
and the social life of the state. Prima- 
rily the school was projected, not to meet 
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the educational needs of the state, but 
to afford to its young women such in- 
struction as would make them self-sup- 
porting. ‘The bill as first presented in the 
Legislature provided for the establishment 
of a school for industrial training only, 
and seemed to have.its origin in sympa- 
thy for dependent girls. Most fortunately, 
subsequent amendments gave wider scope 
to the opportunities of the institution. 
Both the normal and industrial idea had 
warm friends, each party fearing the two 
departments could not exist without mu- 
tual injury. ‘The experiment has proved 
the contrary. A basis of unity is found 
in the collegiate work, most of which is 
taken by the industrial as well as by the 
normal pupils. ‘The younger industrial 
students take the full collegiate course ; 
but when a pupil is too poor to remain 
longer than a year, she may take a lim- 
ited English course, with the industrial 
art by which she purposes to earn her 
livelihood. But the atmosphere of the 
institution is scholarly, and the young 
woman who comes merely to learna 
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handicraft goes away far richer than it 
had entered into her heart toask. Along 
with this, and as a part of her industrial 
equipment, she is taught that punctuality, 
accuracy, respect’ for a contract, and 
obedience to superiors are no less essen- 
tial to a woman’s success in business than 
to a man’s. 

Of the industrial arts, dressmaking 
attracts the largest number of students, 
though many of them learn it with no 
special view to making it a means of 
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livelihood. The classes in freehand 
and industrial drawing are working with 
great enthusiasm under an admirable 
teacher, a graduate of the Pratt Insti- 
tute. This work will tell most favorably 
in coming years in the other schools of 
the state. 

From its novelty in the South, the 
cooking class room is always a special at- 
traction to the many visitors that inspect 
the school. In arrangement, appliances 
and methods of instruction it is modelled 
after the best of its kind. ‘The teacher is 
a graduate of the Philadelphia Cooking 
School. It is perhaps a comment upon 
the sentiments of the board of trustees as 
to the value of good housewifery that 
they have made the course in cooking 
obligatory upon every graduate of the col- 
lege. Now and then there is some little 
grumbling that a pupil in training for the 
teaching profession should submit to the 
regulation; although this results only 
from the already heavy work of the nor- 
mal students, and the requirement can 
be defended on the best of grounds. 
An extended course is given to such as 
wish to become teachers of cooking, thus 
providing a means of support entirely 
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new to Georgia girls, and one that is cer- 
tain to’be remunerative. 

Excellent work is done in book-keep- 
ing, telegraphy and typewriting. ‘The 
best that can be said of it is that no 
shamming is tolerated ; the rigidity with 
which high standards are insisted upon is 
itself a training of the most valuable 
kind. ‘The fact that the school is a state 
institution, free from the temptation to 
cater to the caprices of its patrons, gives 
to the teachers the precious opportunity 
of insisting upon thoroughness 
with uncompromising firmness. 
It is confidently believed by the 
friends of the college that the 
effect of this industrial training 
will be to render self-supporting 
every year a large number of 
young women who otherwise 
would be more or less a burden 
upon their families, to train 
many others in those domestic 
arts necessary to a well-ordered 
home, and to make more honora- 
ble in public esteem woman’s 
work in the home and in business. It 
has been sometimes thoughtlessly said 
that industrial training ends with the ad- 
vantage of the girl who receives it; a 
larger vision sees that it will affect for 
good the social fabric of the state. 

But if this is true of the Industrial De- 
partment, in much larger degree is it so 
of the Normal. No one who knows the 
needs of Georgia can view unmoved the 
work done here. One hundred and eighty 
young women preparing themselves for 
the profession of teaching,—a greater 
number of instructors trained in normal 
schools than can be found now at work 
in the state! The head of the depart- 
ment and his two assistants have been for 
years in touch with the best in the progress 
of normal training in this country and 
Europe. ‘The culture side of such.train- 
ing is valued to an extent beyond what is 
usual in many of the normal schools of the 
United States, and the students must pos- 
sess good scholarship before a normal 
diploma can be considered at all. The 
practice work of the department is also 
unusually strong. The practice teaching 
of the senior normal class in the Model 
School takes them through all the work 
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of the primary and grammar grades of 
the common school course. ‘The Bridge- 
water, Oswego and Cook County Normal 
School folk would find here many things 
to make them feel at home. Nature 
studies, form studies, clay modelling and 
drawing, modern work in geography and 
number, industrial hand-work, and Swe- 
dish gymnastics are matters common 
among the teachers of the North, but they 
are rarer in the South. ‘They are all 
freely in play here, and not in any super- 
ficial style. Preceding the teaching exer- 
cises of the senior year are two years of 
study in physiology and pedagogy, with- 
out which these would be deprived of half 
their value. ‘The Model School, the cen- 
tre about which all the work of the Nor- 
mal Department revolves, was the pre- 
cious gift of the Peabody fund, through 
its Southern agent, Dr, J. L. M. Curry, 
who saw that the opportunities and needs 
of the college more than justified the in- 
vestment. 

A girls’ school in the South which af- 
forded no opportunities for the so-called 
ornamental branches would be an anom- 
aly. ‘The state makes no provision for 
them in this college, but two teachers of 
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music and one of paint- 
ing are employed, their 
salaries being met by the 
patronage of the pupils. 
A glance at the work 
in physical culture com- 
pletes the survey of the departments 
of instruction. A very superior teacher, 
graduated from the Boston Normal School 
of Gymnastics, is employed. ‘The remark- 


able physical improvement of the students, 
none of whom are excused from the work, 
shows that no money of the school has 
been more wisely invested. With this 
have come sensible ideas of woman’s 
dress, the value of which, as they will be 
disseminated through the state by these 
girls, can hardly be estimated. 

It may be asked how so many branches 
of instruction, a body of nearly four hun- 
dred students, and the children of the 
Model School, can be provided for in a 
single building of less than thirty rooms. 
‘The answer can be found only in the en- 
thusiasm and patient endurance of faculty 
and students. ‘The originators of the 
movement for giving these advantages to 
the girls of the state—like the Boston 
city fathers of 1826 in their resolve to 
establish a high school for girls—seem to 
have had no dream to what this thing 
would grow. Class-rooms intended for 
forty pupils are made to accommodate a 
hundred,—the girls sitting uncomplain- 
ingly two at a seat, on the teacher’s 
platform, and in chairs crowded into 
the narrow passageways; the teachers 
themselves looking forward to a future 
when perhaps these very students will 
provide better things for the 
next generation of Georgia 
girls. 

No inquiry into the or- 
ganization and methods of 


FIFTH GRADE. 


the school can be half so interesting as a 
study of the pupils themselves. No other 
school in the state, few perhaps in the 
South, will show a similar personnel. The 
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three hundred and seventy students rep- 
resent one hundred counties, and every 
social stratum, from the  sallow-faced 
child of the poor white to the. soft-voiced 
girl in whose veins. flows the best blood 
of the South. Some of the pupils have 
had excellent instruction in the city 
public schools, arid are ready to build 
well on this good foundation; others 
come, despite the printed regulations 
to the contrary, ignorant of the very 
rudiments of an English education. 
The teachers have not had the heart 
to turn them away; where could they 
be turned, but to that isolated coun- 
try life and to those wretched country 
schools which have made them what they 
are? The regular work of the school has 
gone on, but time has been made to help 
these young people, and to prepare them 
for at least the lowest college class. The 
story of the devotion of the teachers, 
their long hours of work, their patient 
undoing of bad instruction and slow 
upbuilding of something better, will 
never be written except in the lives of 

these pupils. One is sorely tempted to 

pause and tell of the personal history 

of some of these girls as glimpses of it 

come to us. One dear child, whose 
winter wrap was a brown jean sack 
that had already seen hard service, had 
taught school for the 
money that had 
brought her here, and 
in a year had spent 
four dollars ; another, 
with her sisters, 
worked in the field 
and made the two 
bales of cotton which 
paid her expenses. 
Many have come for 
three, four or six months, going back 
when their little sums of money, that 
had looked so large, were exhausted, 
— back to the life that has nothing for 
them. One cannot forget the heart- 
breaking look in their eyes when they 
said good by, though they would not 
complain nor tell why they must leave. 
It is the children of the poor farming 
class that appeal to one most. ‘There is 
no outlook for them; they do not know 
how to do remunerative work, and their 


parents cannot teach them. Traditions, 
foolish or otherwise, keep them from 
domestic service in the homes of 
well-to-do people; they go back to find 
absolutely no intellectual stimulus, no 
proper training for the sphere of life in 
which they were born and which, with 
such training, might be made so greatly 
better. 

The largest representation in the col- 
lege is from the middle classes, — from 
industrious, sensible, religious families 
who see the opportunities offered in the 
school to make their daughters useful and 
independent. It is most surprising to 
one who has not seen the experiment to 
what an extent the distinctions that so 
largely affect the boarding-school life of 
girls are here obliterated by the adoption 
of a uniform dress, cheap enough for the 
poorest student, and tasteful enough for 
the most fastidious. “Then, too, all stu- 
dents must take part in the domestic work 
of the dormitory; the care of the bed- 
rooms and dining-halls, which are models 
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of neatness and good taste, being en- 
tirely given over to them. ‘These two 
arrangements, together with free tuition, 
put the advantages of the school in reach 
of very poor girls; the entire expenses, 
dress, board and books, falling within the 
almost incredibly low sum of one hundred 
and thirty-five dollars ; while it is the high- 
est tribute to the excellence of the instruc- 
tion and management that many parents 
who could afford a more expensive school 
send their daughters here. It is not to 
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be reckoned as one of the least benefac- 
tions of the institution that such diverse 
classes are mingled together. Students 
who have had the advantages of favorable 
surroundings affect for good the social 
life of the school ; many others who have 
come from very poor homes possess such 
intellectual capacity and ambition as 
make them a stimulus to their class- 
mates; but it is, after all, the first rather 
than the second who receive the greater 
benefit. Most remarkable of all, in a 
girls’ boarding-school, there are no con- 
tests for marks, honors or distinctions ; 
the spirit of the school is that of lovers of 
learning banded together for mutual help. 

That spirit has been moulded in part 
by the students themselves; in part by 
the president and his faculty, among 
whom are found the best culture of the 
old South, the courage and enterprise of 
the new, the skill and hearty interest of 
specialists from Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and Illinois, the un- 
selfishness of women familiar in their own 
youth with toil and self-denial, the large 


vision of men who see the significance of 
their position, — all welded into a unity 
of purpose and of hope. 

The higher education of women is not 
yet with us in the South,— save in in- 
dividual cases,— nor will it be, per- 
haps, for these many years. Like other 
good things, it comes not with out- 
ward observation, but as the result of a 
long chain of causes. Its coming in 
Georgia was foretold when, in 1839, the 
state established her first college for girls, 
which, .with similar institutions, has 
moulded the character of many lovely 
women; but a better argument for it is 
surely found in the establishment of a 
school which brings together young 
women of every social position, shows 
them the beauty and goodness of labor, 
trains them for a definite work in life, 
reveals to them the sacredness of the 
teacher’s calling, and sends them into the 
common schools of their state to lay a 
solid foundation for whatever noble super- 
structure high and aspiring effort may 
achieve. 
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By Lillie B. Chace Wyman. 


“ AL, I s’pose it ain’t agin your 

VW principles to look an’ see if 

that’s the doctor comin’ in 

now.” 

“’Tain’t. It’s Lois. She’s just come 
back from the post-office.” 

“ Don’t you think Lois is kind o’ lone- 
some here, Araminty ?”’ 

“Well, of course it’s a change for her. 
She misses her father, I guess.”’ 

Araminta Passmore looked grave. She 
did not admit that it was young company 
that Lois missed, because she would not 
have thought it proper to do so. 

She was a large, elderly woman, with a 
well-preserved, determined face. Her 


youth had been passed in Stilton, and she 


had come back there recently to live, bring- 
ing with her Lois Endicott, her orphan 
grand-daughter. Mrs. Passmore had lived 
in cities, but she had never entirely lost 
the flavor of rural New England from 
her speech, thought or manner. She 
was a genuine daughter of her race, as 
capable as any New-Englander in Puri- 
tanic days of moulding her life according 
to theories about matters concerning 
which the senses are not sufficiently de- 
veloped to take cognizance. She ex- 
pended this capacity in modern direc- 
tions, and did not take stock in ancient 
notions in relation to such things as 
witchcraft, free grace and election. She 
thought that most of the ideas that have 
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swayed the destinies of the world were 
too silly for consideration, but she clung 
to her own beliefs as pertinaciously as 
if it were the height of folly to doubt 
their truth. She was a kind woman, and 
while absent from Stilton had permitted 
Sybil Smith to live in her house rent 
free, and now retained the invalid spin- 
ster as a carefully guarded inmate of 
her home. 

Sybil was wiry and fretful, and so lame 
that she used a crutch. She hada small, 
round face, pretty little features, and 
smooth, scanty white hair. Mrs. Pass- 
more had an abundance of gray hair, 
which she wore rolled high from her 
forehead and braided behind her head. 

“Ves, I kind o’ pity Lois,” said Sybil, 
rocking slowly. “I s’pose she misses 
her beaux. But, my! she'll git over 
that, an’ take up with some feller here, 
an’ I’ve got my notion who it’ll be. 
Ain’t that the doctor now? My head 
does ache as if it would split.” 

“What do you suppose he can do for 
you?”’’ asked Mrs. Passmore, with a se- 
verity of manner which implied much 
moral disapprobation of the expected 
medical visit. 

“Wal, I don’t know. He allus makes 
me feel better somehow.” 

“That’s only as he impresses you with 
a belief, Sybil,’’ replied the other in a 
tone of serene conviction. 

“Wal, that’s suthin other folks can’t 
do. ‘There he is now! I hear him 
talkin’ with Lois in the garden. I hope 
she won’t keep him foolin’ with her long. 
Now, Araminty, won’t you stay and see 
him?” 

Sybil began as she spoke to adjust her 
thin hair, patting it where it.lay on her 
temples. 

“No,” said Mrs. Passmore; “as a 
friend I might be willin’ to meet Dr. 
Milne.” 

“ He is real nice,” broke in Sybil with 
an elderly simper. 

“ But,” went on Mrs. Passmore, “ I 
shouldn’t feel I was doin’ right to coun- 
tenance him by my. presence when he is 
deludin’ you into the use of his drugs.” 

“ Wal, you needn’t hurry. He’s slow- 
er’n cold molasses, comin’ in. I s’pose 
Lois’s a keepin’ of him.” 


Mrs. Passmore swept out of the room 
with a heavy tread, which imparted dig- 
nity to the movement of her calico 
skirts. 

“Sometimes, when Araminty gits a 
talkin’,”’ said Sybil a little later, gossiping 
as she loved to do with the young doctor, 
“1 can’t think o’ nothin’ but a_biack- 
smith’s hammer a comin’ down jest so 
reg’ lar on an anvil.” 

Robert Milne was a big fellow, about 
thirty years old, with keen blue eyes and 
a pleasant mouth and chin, under a red- 
dish brown miistache. 

“ When she’s goin’ on about mind cure, 
or Christian Science, or whatever it is, — 
it sounds all the same to me,— sayin’ 
theré ain’t nothin’ nowhere but what you 
think there be, I feel so creepy some- 
times,” confessed Sybil, “ I jest grip holt 
o’ my chair, feelin’ as if it might kind o’ 
turn into suthin gassy, an’ let me right 
down on to the floor.”” She drew a long 
breath, appalled by her own imagination. 
* Now, doctor, that last medicine you 
give me wa’n’t powerful enough for my 
case,”’ she added anxiously. 

He smiled tolerantly at her. His ears 
were ringing still with the sweet sound of 
Lois Endicott’s voice. 

Towards evening, Mrs. Passmore stood 
in her pleasant kitchen, ironing some 
breadths of pale pink silk. She smoothed 
out all the wrinkles as carefully as if she 
believed in the existence of matter. Lois 
was in the garden. She came to the win- 
dow and looked in. A vine grew about 
the window frame. ‘The girl’s golden 
head resembled a blossom among the 
leaves. 

“ What’s the use of fixing that dress?” 
she said discontentedly. ‘1 won’t have 
any chance to wear it here.” 

“Oh, mebbe you will!” replied her 
grandmother with aggressive cheerful- 
ness. 

“ How I'd love to go to a party to- 
night!” sighed Lois. ‘I feel just like 
dancing. I’m going to walk, anyway.” 

She whirled about and went across the 
garden and down some sloping fields to 
the intervale beside the river. She car- 
ried her hat in her hand. At one side of 
the path stretched a level plain, where 
Indian corn was stacked and bound. In 
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other directions the undulating expanse of 
stubbly grass was dotted with the mounds 
of harvest; the curve of their domes sug- 
gested the blessing that follows labor. 
The sunset glow was in the air. Near 
the river grew a fringe of trees. The au- 
tumnal red was scarcely discernible yet 
in their foliage, but the under surfaces of 
the oak leaves were faded with age and 
gave a pallid tint to the whole green mass. 
Blended hues of yellow, red and green 
made one wash of soft, rich color over 
the grass. The atmosphere had that 
liquid quality which caused it to seem 
like a bath wherein the grosser substance 
of the earth was drowned and _ lost. 
Small butterflies sported about, sprinkled 
low in the air above the ground. Some 
were brown, and some were like flakes of 
amber, and some were white specked 
with black. There were little marshy 
places and quiet pools in the inter- 
vale. Lois knelt to gaze at a yel- 
low butterfly clinging to a blade of 
grass which shone green like an emer- 
ald and erected itself close to the scarlet 
blossom of a cardinal flower. She felt 
that these tiny dashes of lovely color, all 
aglow in the golden sunshine, were sym- 
bols of such harmony and delight as 
were the proper dower of her young, sus- 
ceptible soul. But the symbols did not 
quite reveal their meaning to her. They 
hinted a mystery which she could not 
solve. They spoke of something very 
near, and yet infinitely removed from 
her. She panted a little, her breast 
heaving softly. ‘The noise of myriad in- 
sects rang wildly around her. Still kneel- 
ing, she threw back her uncovered head 
and looked upward at the delicate sil- 
houette made by the trees against the 
luminous northern sky. A large bird 
flew overhead uttering a sweet, peculiar 
cry. 
me Are you going to God?” she asked 
whimsically, addressing the fleeting crea- 
ture. “You have no nest to go to at 
this time of year.” 

Turning her glance toward the river, 
she saw a man coming slowly out of the 
shadowy spaces among the trees. She 
recognized Robert Milne, and a sudden 
tremor ran through her, the terror that 
prophesies submission, and her maiden- 


hood asserted itself in one last rebellious 
impulse. 

“| feel,” she thought, while a little 
nervous laugh bubbled from her lips, “as 
if the angel Gabriel was blowing his 
trumpet.” 

She sprang to her feet and fled into 
the cornfield and hid herself behind the 
stacks, peeping out slyly as Milne ap- 
proached. She was sure he would see 
her. It seemed as if the very crickets 
were chirping out the secret of her pres- 
ence, and that the air palpitated with her 
breath as he came near her. 

“] wouldn’t have him see me for the 
world,” she said to herself. But when 
he had gone by and had crossed the 
grassy slope to the road, she sat down 
forlornly on the bare, crumbling earth 
between the stacks, and hid her face in 
her blue-sleeved arms and cried, because 
he had not stopped, while the false insects 
rubbed their wings together and creaked 
on, telling their own affairs, and heeding 
not what she did. 

Lois found some blue gentian growing 
by the wall as she walked home, and she 
picked it. It was the closed kind that 
has a smooth-edged petal. “It isn’t 
very pretty,” she thought. “I wouldn't 
be a flower at all if I couldn’t open.” 

Sybil sat by the window when Lois 
came into the sitting-room, and Mrs. 
Passmore stood in the doorway. 

Supper’s ready,” she said. 

“1 don’t care, I ain’t hungry,” replied 
Lois, flinging down the stalks of gentian. 

“Wal, I ain’t neither,” said Sybil; 
“but I uset ter git awful hungry. I was 
a gre’t walker. How good vittles did 
taste then! Seems to me, if I could 
walk round this farm again, an’ git up an 
appertite like I uset ter, I’d be willin’ ter 
live in this world forever.” 

“T expect to,” said Mrs. Passmore 
calmly. 

Oh, exclaimed Sybil. 

Lois savagely pushed a protruding shell 
hairpin into her tumbling hair. “I’m 
sure I don’t want to live forever,” she 
said impatiently, “especially in such a 
stupid old place as Stilton.” 

By the time Lois met the doctor again, 
she had tormented herself into the belief 
that he had seen her run away from him 
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in the cornfield, and had purposely 
passed her without speaking. Her em- 
barrassment at this idea led her to treat 
him so coolly that he became possessed of 
the notion that he was too old and grave 
to interest a girl who chatted so much to 
other men about tennis and dancing. 

Sybil watched Lois in these days with 
a sort of malicious curiosity; and one 
evening as the girl sat by the table, list- 
lessly turning the pages of a magazine, 
the spinster began : — 

“Mrs. Barney told me to-night that 
Dr. Milne driv’ over to Berlin to-day, an’s 
goin’ to bring Ellen Bush back to visit 
his sister a spell. They’ll git back about 
midnight. Ellen’s a mighty han’some 
girl. It’s a pretty night for young folks 
to ride together. She an’ the doctor was 
mighty thick about this time las’ year, 
when she was on a visit ter his sister. It 
made consid’able talk.” 

“JT wouldn’t go visiting a man’s sister 
after folks had talked about us,” cried 
Lois, turning white. Sybil giggled audi- 
bly. 

“For my part,’ said Mrs. Passmore 
impressively, “‘ I should be sorry to have 
any one I cared for become interested 
in a man whose whole business in life 
was to fight spiritual truth.” 

Lois glanced at her grandmother, and 
her young heart sank as she noticed a 
peculiar look of cold determination about 
her mouth, which the girl understood 
very well. She had realized since her 
early childhood that when Mrs. Passmore 
said she should be sorry to have anything 
happen, it meant that there was in her 
opinion no strictly moral reason why 
anybody else should rejoice in its occur- 
rence. 

“Wal, now, Araminty, what do you 
mean?” cried Sybil, letting her little 
mouth stand open. Lois got up and left 
the room. Mrs. Passmore knitted on. 

Lois sat in her chamber at midnight, 
her face close to the window. She saw 
Dr. Milne drive by the house. ‘The top 
of the buggy was pushed back. A 
woman sat beside him. Lois heard the 
voices and the laughter of both as they 
passed. 

“Oh, I can’t—I can’t bear it!” she 
moaned. ‘“ He’s mine, —he ought to be 


mine. I know he would have liked me 
bestif—if—’”’ Buthere she paused, and 
childishly clinched her hands, and peered 
out among the shadows of the night, as 
though something lurked there which 
might tell her why she had lost the love 
that had once seemed to be hers. 

Mrs. Passmore went into her grand- 
daughter’s room in the morning and 
found her flushed with fever and moan- 
ing with headache. 

“ My throat’s awful sore,” said Lois. 

“ My dear,” said the old lady blandly, 
but resolutely, “we will say at once that 
your throat is not svve; but you'd better 
stay in bed, as there are some tempta- 
tions which can better be fought in the 
quiet of your own room than elsewhere. 
You lay here an’ sleep till you cease to 
entertain these beliefs of illness.” 

Lois moved with angry impatience. 
Mrs. Passmore was herself a little startled 
by the sound of the doctrine she was 
uttering, not feeling quite sure it agreed 
with the conclusions of Christian Science ; 
and she hurried down-stairs. 

“T tell you, she’s got the La Grippe,”’ 
said Sybil, an hour later at the breakfast- 
table. “I should be dreadful scaret if 
she was my girl.” 

Mrs. Passmore put her large hands 
flat on the table before her and looked 
calmly at Sybil’s little wrinkled face. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ you would be scared. 
[ have passed that stage of develop- 
ment.” 

Sybil waited till the next day, then 
hobbled up into Lois’s room. 

“Do you want anything?’’ she asked, 
bending over the girl’s bed. “ Your 
grandmother’s so kind o’ queer and sot, 
I couldn’t help thinkin’ you might be 
wantin’ suthin as was agin her idees to 
let you have.” 

“Qh, please pull down the shades!” 
whispered Lois; “the light hurts my 
eyes so! She says it’s good for me.” 

Sybil darkened the windows; but in a 
few minutes Mrs. Passmore came in and 
pushed up the curtains again, making a 
good deal of noise as she did so. Lois 
shivered at the sound. 

“The sunshine is beautiful this morn- 
ing,’ Mrs. Passmore said in a loud, clear 
tone. 
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The yellow light streamed in on the 
bed. Lois groaned, and buried her face 
in the pillow. Sybil pattered back to 
her side. 

“Don’t you want the doctor, Lois?” 
she asked in a fierce, frightened, small 
voice. There followed a moment's si- 
lence. 

“No, no, I don’t want the doctor,” 
said Lois, beginning to cry. 

Mrs. Passmore gave a triumphant glance 
at the spinster, and sitting down, gazed 
up at the ceiling. ‘1 think we can help 
you now, Lois,” she said. 

“Who do you mean by we?” cried 
Sybil. “TI ain’t doin’ nothin’.” 

Mrs. Passmore smiled. “I have not 
a great deal of power to heal,” she said, 
“ but I know that I do not exercise what 
I have without help from the source.” 

Two or three days passed. ‘The vil- 
lage people grew excited over the fact 
that Lois Endicott was lying very ill, and 
no physician was called to see her. All 
sorts of reports flew about. 

“They say,” said Sybil, after a confer- 
ence with Mr. Barney, the milkman, 
“you're too near to have a doctor.” 

Mrs. Passmore’s large face grew per- 
ceptibly gray at this. 

“T should think anyway,” went on 
Sybil, “ you’d have a doctor of your own 
kind, whatever that is. She had the La 
Grippe to begin with,.but there’s no 
knowin’ what it’s got to be by this time.” 

“T have sent to Boston for Mrs. 
Greene,” Mrs. Passmore then admitted, 
with a little trembling of her lips. “ It 
is evident Lois needs a stronger influence 
than will pass through me. ‘The atmos- 
phere you have created about her, by 
your persistent belief in her illness, is 
bad for her, and now that folks are talk- 
ing so I can feel it in her room, like great 
waves of temptation entering. I expect 
Mrs. Greene this afternoon.” And she 
walked ponderously away. 

“Qh my!” sighed Sybil, who had 
before this seen a few of her friend’s 
philosophical associates and knew their 
peculiarities of appearance; “a reg’lar 
mind-cure doctor comin’! I guess her 
hair’ll curl some.” 


But Mrs. Greene did not come. In- 


stead, a letter arrived saying that that 


famous lady’s father had just “ passed the 
belief of death”; and Mrs. Greene was 
compelled — reluctantly — to recognize 
the reality of the experience so far as to 
go down to Maine to attend his funeral 
and take possession of his property. 

That evening Robert Milne rang the 
door bell. Sybil let him into the sitting- 
room, and panted as she balanced before 
him on her crutch. 

*« Oh, dear,” she cried, “I never was so 
glad to see anybody, — leastways, not for 
a longtime! I’ve felt as if 1 was mixed 
up in a murder or suthin most as bad, 
havin’ that child lay there sick, an’ no 
doctor comin’ near her. Did Araminty 
send for you?”’ 

“‘ Nobody sent for me,” he said, “I 
came.” He flung up his head impatiently, 
and his blue eyesshot fire. “Oh, I may 
as well out with it first as last! I came 
because I’m in love with Lois. I want to 
see Mrs. Passmore, and get her to have 
some other doctor, if she doesn’t want 
me.” 

The spinster trembled with delight to 
find her trivial, feminine self the confi- 
dante of a man and a lover. 

“My,” she said, “you—really! I 
knew she was gittin’ fond of you.” 

He drew a quick breath. “Can I see 
Mrs. Passmore?” he asked. 

“‘] dunno as she’ll see you. A meet- 
in’-house ain’t no sotter’n she is in her 
notions.” 

She hobbled away to see Mrs. Pass- 
more. When she came back, she shook 
her head. 

“« She jest smiled that aggervatin smile 
o’ hern, and went on knittin’ a worsted 
shawl she’s makin’, and sez she, ‘ Tell Dr. 
Milne I hain’t no need of his services.’ ” 

He walked twice across the room, then 
put his hands in his pockets, and looked 
squarely down in Miss Sybil’s fascinated 
eyes. 

“Tell her,” he said, “I haven’t come 
as a doctor, but to ask her permission to 
make love to Lois. ‘Tell her anything, so 
she’ll come and give me a chance to talk 
to her.” 

Sybil shivered with a dreadful sort of 
delight in the infinite possibilities as to 
falsehood which this speech suggested 
even to her limited imagination, and 
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went again. She looked puzzled when 
she returned. 

“TI dunno as I'd better tell you,” she 
said, “but I will. She sez, you can speak 
to Lois herself, when she gits over this 
belief, — that’s what she calls her sick- 
ness, —but she can’t say as she hopes 
you'll succeed. An’ she looked pretty 
mad.”’ 

Milne felt a rude, masculine desire to 
assume control of the situation; but the 
traditions of civilization were opposed to 
his making a forcible entrance into Mrs. 
Passmore’s presence where she sat knit- 
ting with defiant serenity in Lois’s cham- 
ber. He held a short debate in his own 
mind, then made a speech of rather ran- 
dom threatening to Miss Sybil, and left 
the house. Sybil sat down and gasped. 

About nine o’clock, Mrs. Passmore 
came into the room. She had grown 
white and thin during the last days. A 
careful observer would have seen that 
her soul was shaken, notwithstanding her 
outward composure. Sybil looked up 
with dilated eyes. 

«“ Araminty,” she said solemnly, “ I’ve 
got to tell you suthin an’ then I wash 
my hands of this hull affair. Dr.-Milne 
says there’s lots of typhoid fever in the 
village, an’ if you don’t call in a doctor 
he’ll see if he can get the health officer, 
whoever he is, here to-morrer, to find out 
what ails Lois. Think o’ havin’ perlice 
officers a rummagin’ round this house! ”’ 
added poor Sybil, who had not the re- 
motest idea what a health officer was, or 
what were his powers or duties. ‘There 
wa’n’t no need,” she added, with a dig- 
nity not unlike an offended robin’s show 
of pride, “ of officers comin’ here when 
ZI kep’ house an’ had the managin’ of 
things.” 

It was midnight. Mrs. Passmore sat 
alone in her grand-daughter’s room. The 
terror of the hour was gaining on her 
nerves. One thought was in her mind. 
Lois Endicott’s mother had died.of ty- 
phoid fever. Lois tossed and talked 
deliriously. “I didn’t mean to hide,” 
she moaned. Mrs. Passmore leaned over 
and pushed back the yellow hair from 
the hot forehead. Lois sprang up as if 
frightened, and tried to get out of bed. 
Mrs. Passmore was hardly strong enough 


to make her lie down. Her gray hair 
was pulled from its fastenings, and it 
mingled with Lois’s golden fleece as the 
two women contended together. 

“ Lay still, my pet,” said Mrs. Pass- 
more, — “lay still, and grandmother’ll 
sing to you.” 

Her queer old voice came with diff- 
culty, as she essayed a little song familiar 
to the girl’s childhood : — 

“ Near the lake where drooped the willow, 

Long time ago, 
Dwelt a maid beloved and cherished 


By high and low. 
But with autumn’s leaf she perished —”’ 


Mrs. Passmore stopped suddenly. She 
had chosen the song mechanically. She 
had forgotten the drift of its meaning. 
Perished! why should she sing about 
maids who perished? She walked over 
to the table and aimlessly moved the 
tumblers of milk and water that stood 
there. Lois was still talking behind her. 
If she would only sleep! 

“Doctors,” said Mrs. Passmore aloud 
and firmly, “create every disease they 
pretend to cure.” 

She went to the bureau and stood be- 
fore the glass, twisting up roughly her 
floating strands of hair. Her knees shook, 
and she had to sit down. ‘Then she 
looked at Lois. 

“1 don’t know as he’d come anyway,” 
she muttered, “ after what I’ve said about 
doctors.”’ 

Lois turned uneasily. 

“Yes, he would come,” went on Mrs. 
Passmore in a low, lifeless tone, the in- 
stinct of her race towards truth telling 
forcing her to this admission. ‘“ He’d 
come fast enough. It’s his business. 
And he’s in love with her too!” She 
sat rigid fora moment. “TI can’t go for 
him,” she said then. She rose and 
walked stiffly to the bedside, carrying 
the lamp with her from the table. She 
looked into the girl’s blank eyes. Sud- 
denly she set down the lamp on a chair, 
and covered her own eyes with her hand. 
“She looks just like her mother did,” 
she thought, and her throat trembled 
with a convulsive sob. 

“I’m going,” said Lois raising her 
head, — “I’m going to Newport, New- 
port.” 
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Mrs. Passmore staggered a little as 
she moved backwards from the _ bed. 
“They always think they’re going some- 
where when they’re dying,” she mur- 
mured. She stretched her arms down 
her sides and shut her fingers tight for a 
moment, then went swiftly down the 
stairs and waked up Sybil. 

“Go up and stay with Lois,” she said. 
“T’ve got to go into the kitchen and see 
to the fire. I may have to make some 
— gruel.”’ 

It was the most deliberate falsehood 
she had ever told, and she was immedi- 
ately conscious that, in contrast with the 
trouble in her mind, it sounded even 
more silly than wicked. 

Sybil had hardly got up-stairs when 
she heard the outside house doors open 
shut. 

“‘Wal,”’ she said, like ter know 
what Araminty is after. She looked 
sort o’ wild. I don’t like ter see her 
that way. I believe it was her great- 
grandfather on the mother’s side that 
went crazy.” She peered at Iois. 
“She’s dretful sick,” she commented 
inwardly. “I wisht ter goodness ’t I had 
some kind o’ medicine ter give her. 
’Tain’t no sorto’ decent nussin’, this jest 
pourin’ milk and water in her mouth.” 

The minutes passed. She thought 
Mrs. Passmore had gone to the wood 
pile for kindlings; but as she did not 
hear her return, she grew uneasy. 

“Seems as if I’d oughter go an’ look 
for her, but I dassent. I shouldn't 
wonder if the Lord had sent her off, so’s 
to give me the chance to give this poor, 
sick girl some medicine.”’ 

Delighted with this idea, Sybil made 
her perilous way down-stairs, sitting and 
sliding from step to step in the darkness, 
and leaning against the walls of the entry, 
because she had not brought her crutch 
with her. She knew where the drugs 
were in her own room, and the moon 
gave light enough to enable her to make 
a choice. Fortunately, she selected a 
harmless sedative, which she carried back 
and administered to Lois. Soon the 


girl grew so quiet that Sybil herself fell 
asleep in her chair by the bed. Her 
little white head bobbed up and down 
regularly, while outside the house the 


nuts fell softly to the ground as the big 
hickory-tree in the yard swayed gently 
in the silvery light. 

Mrs. Passmore hurried along the 
shadowy road to the village. The air 
was cool. She drew her blanket shawl 
close about her. A drift of clouds swept 
across the heavens and obscured the 
moon, but white beams pierced the 
cracks in the misty mass and gleamed 
here and there upon the earth. The 
trees and bushes on the roadside reared 
themselves in uncanny shapes. Their 
branches resembled the twisted arms of 
grotesque goblins. Soft, sighing sounds 
filled the air, interrupted occasionally by 
the clatter of something falling out of 
sight, or by some strange, rustling noise. 
The old woman stumbled once or twice 
as she went on. In all her sixty-odd years 
of life she had never before been out 
like this, walking, running alone on a 
country road, amid changing shadows 
and weird lights, in the middle of the 
night. 

She reached the entrance to Dr. 
Milne’s yard. ‘The house stood far back 
from the road. ‘The gate was open. 
Shrubbery grew on each side of the path, 
and there were dark spaces under the 
trimmed bushes. Araminta tramped on 
heavily. The way curved and climbed 
to a little open spot in front of the house. 
The moon freed itself from its fleecy veil 
and shone full and white around her 
when she came to this place. She drew 
one long nervous breath. A lamp burned 
in Dr. Milne’s office. She rang the bell 
and he opened the door. 

Mrs. Passmore !’’ he exclaimed, “what 
is it?” 

Then to her surprise a lump rose in 
her throat, and she could not speak. 

“Ts Loisdead?” hecried. ‘ My God, 
have you killed her with your cursed 
folly?” He puta hand on her shoulder. 
Then she found her voice. 

“There ain’t no call for you to swear,” 
she said grimly; ‘an’ Lois ain’t dead.” 

His heart made a glad leap, and he 
gave a short laugh to think the old lady 
had reproved him even at such a moment. 
“Thank God!” he said. Then he grew 
alarmed again at her silence. “ But 
what’s the matter?” 
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“ Loisain’t dead,” she repeated ; “ but 
you’d better come to her.” He thought 
he understood now, and his breath was 
between a sob and a groan. 

“ My little Lois!” he muttered low be- 
tween his teeth. He turned hastily back 
towards his office. 

“ You'd better bring what you call your 
medicines,” she said gruffly; and then 
she stepped down from the door-stone 
and started towards the gate. He caught 
up with her before she reached the road. 
He had a satchel in his hand. 

‘Tell me how she is,” he said. 

“She don’t know anything,” she an- 
swered, — “ that’s all.”’ 

He looked in her face for one short 
moment. It was white and set. After 
that, neither of them spoke as they went 
along the road. When they reached the 
gate of her house, the old woman became 
conscious of a sudden wish that she 
could sit down thereon the path and die, 
rather than goin and face Sybil Smith 
with the doctor; but her nature was 
made of too strong texture to allow her 
to indulge such a feeling of weakness. 
She tightened her clutch upon her shawl, 
where she held it across her breast, and 
marched on to her humiliation. 

Sybil started guiltily from her sleep 
as Dr. Milne entered Lois’s room. 

“Land sake!” she cried, “did Ara- 
minty go after you?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Passmore, coming 
out from behind the doctor, who passed 
on to the bedside, — “ yes,” she went on, 
towering over the trembling little spin- 
ster, “I meant to go when I told you 
I was going to look at the fire. I did 
look at it,— but that don’t make any 
difference: it was the same as a lie I 
told.” 

“Wal,” said Sybil irritably, “ you 
needn’t be so huffy about it. I ain’t ter 
blame you’ve had ter back down.” She 
glanced wickedly over her shoulder as she 
retreated from the room. ‘“ Doctor,” she 
said shrilly, “ I think Lois had a touch o’ 
the La Grippe to begin with.” 

He did not answer her. He was 
bracing every nerve in his body to enable 
himself to look at the girl he loved with 
a calm and professional eye. ‘The sight 
of a shining yellow curl on the pillow 


made it difficult for him to attain the 
calmness he desired. 

All the rest of that night and during 
the next day Mrs. Passmore nursed Lois, 
following the doctor’s instructions as 
obediently as if she had never beena 
Christian Scientist. She dropped medi- 
cine and gave it to the girl at the ap- 
pointed hours with a steady hand, but 
her eyes betrayed the fact that she was 
suffering. 

In the evening, Milne brought a nurse 
and installed her in Mrs. Passmore’s 
place. “You're worn out,” he said, 
‘‘and must have sleep.” 

‘‘ Well, I be rather tired,’’ she answered 
submissively. 

Fatigued as she was, she still slept very 
little that night. She sat in the kitchen, 
and looked out over the fields and up 
the hill towards the west. A little noise 
breathed over the shimmering earth, but 
the heavens were theabode of silence. The 
moon sailed through violet spaces. The 
hilltop was strongly etched against the 
sky. Everything suggested infinite dis- 
tances and speechless mysteries. Mrs. 
Passmore felt very useless, —a helpless 
old woman, sitting there idle, and listen- 
ing to the occasional movements of the 
nurse and the doctor up-stairs. She had 


‘not been without some vague comprehen- 


sion of the relation of her theories about 
mind and disease to very deep and very 
spiritual and wholly universal issues. She 
had been frightened out of her adhesion 
to them, and in consequence thereof she 
had lost all sense of the spiritual signifi- 
cance of life and human experience. 
Her soul seemed dead within her. Mat- 
ter alone survived forher. Her eyes saw 
only barrenness everywhere in the visible 
world. She looked at the wonderful, 
moonlighted earth, and said, “It’s just 
stones and dirt.” 

This mood lasted for days. The in- 
mates of the house shrank from her. 
Her gloom was like a noxious vapor en- 
compassing her. They could not bear 
it. She did the housework with sullen 
energy. Sybil and the nurse were sur- 
feited with the pies and cake she thade. 
Nobody noticed that she was feverish at 
times. She did not want anybody to 
notice it. Once Sybil opened the door 
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of the cellar stairway, and found her 
crouched on the upper step beside a hod 
of coal, her body shaking with a cough 
that would not be smothered. Araminta 
had shut herself there, as she had often 
done in these sombre days, that no one 
might hear her. 

“Goodness!” cried the _ cripple, 
“what’s the matter? Have you the La 
Grippe too?”’ 

Araminta staggered to her feet. Her 
face had been purple. It grew white as 
she glared at the little figure which re- 
treated before her into the middle of the 
kitchen. After a moment she spoke. 

“ Don’t you come spyin’ after me, Sy- 
bil Smith,” she said, “ ef you want to go 
on stayin’ here in this house.” 

“Qh, oh!” cried Sybil, bursting into 
sobs, “I didn’t never think you'd throw 
it at me, that I was poor. Wal, I kin 
go,-—an’ go to the poorhus too!” she 
added with some quick show of dignity. 

She went to her room, and began to 
pack her things. She was down on her 
aching knees, rolling up a big quilt, when 
Araminta came in, her lips making a pale 
red line in her face. 

“You stop that, Sybil,” said she in a 
low, hard voice. “It’s all nonsense for 
you to act like this.” 

Sybil went on tugging at the quilt. 

“Get up,” said Araminta. ‘ You 
know better’n to do this way.” 

Sybil turned up her little face, with her 
mouth set very primly. “1 know better’n 
to stay where folks don’t want me. I 
guess there’s them that would make me 
welcome ” ; and she gave the quilt another 
roll. The words came forth in little 
spiteful spurts. 

Araminta considered herself the in- 
jured person in this quarrel, but she had 
the larger nature of the two, and she 
suddenly yielded something to Sybil’s 
sense of wrong. “ You know you're wel- 
come here,”’ she said. 

Sybil kept at work. ‘There was a long 
pause. Then Araminta spoke again, al- 
most sternly : — 

“‘T was sort o’ upset this mornin’,— I 
didn’t mean what I said. You'd ought 
not to mind.” The words hurt her as 
they came, so hard was it to utter them ; 
and when they were spoken she stood up. 


* Now,” she added, “ you can do as you 
please about it. If you want to go, I’m 
sure | won’t hinder you.” 

After she had left the room, Sybil sat 
still for some minutes, and then began 
slowly to unpack her bundles. 

Mrs. Passmore did not often go to see 
Lois. If she were obliged to take charge 
of her, she still gave her medicine as 
directed. Once after she had done so 
she leaned against the wall and looked 
across at the girl with cold, untender 
eyes. 

“ Body, body!” she thought. “ It’s all 
what has corrupted and may corrupt. 
There ain’t nothing else.” 

Robert Milne came in at this moment, 
and went up to the bed. Lois nestled 
under the clothes and drew nearer to 
him with a littlecontented motion. Mrs. 
Passmore went out of the room and 
called the nurse. 

She had surrendered her convictions 
and humiliated herself, lest Lois should 
die if she did not; but she did not seem 
to care now whether the girl lived or 
died. Her trouble lay deeper than that 
anxiety, and had its rootin more vital 
concerns; for to her mind the whole 
body of life had become the body of 
death, and it did not appear to matter 
greatly if a bit of pink and white flesh 
were also laid in that grave into which 
God himself had sunk. If some phases 
of the old New England woman’s expe- 
rience were absurd or due to very trivial 
and ludicrous causes, they did but better 
illustrate the truth that earnestness is the 
key which unlocks the hidden chambers 
of the soul’s life. ‘The earnest person is 
sure to face sooner or later some serious 
spiritual issue, however ignorant he may 
be, or however crude and fantastic may 
be his theological or philosophical notion. 
This is the law that has been from the 
beginning, and will be to the end of 
human existence, and this law is evidence 
to the bond which unites man who 
knows but little, to God who knows much. 
Emerson says, “ The sublime laws play 
indifferently through atoms and galaxies.” 
Poor Araminta Passmore’s atoms of ridic- 
ulous thought and experience had all 
whirled into new and puzzling combina- 
tions. A force mightier than herself was 
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ranging them into strange and terrifying 
order. Once she caught herself thinking 
that she would rather Lois would die, than 
get well under the doctor’s care. but 
there was no passion or real desire at the 
bottom of the thought, and she could 
not even feel remorse for it, so dead was 
her soul within her. She merely dis- 
missed it with a sort of intellectual 
recognition of its atrocity. In spite of 
her obstinacy or her self-righteous con- 
ceit, Mrs. Passmore was essentially a good 
and a womanly woman of that New 
England type to whom love is not indeed 
dearer than opinion, but next to it in 
value; and so the inevitable reaction 
began in an awakening of her heart, 
although the law-of her being continued 
it afterwards in the direction of a not 
wholly consistent return to her old faith. 

It was a cool, fresh morning in October. 
There was a faint tendency to purple color 
on the surface of the earth. A soft, dewy 
wetness that had only just escaped be- 
coming white with frost subdued all spe- 
cial tints in the landscape and mingled all 
hues in one prevailing harmony, save 
where here and there the grass shone in 
spots of emerald green, and the low sumach 
on the hillside flamed red, the under twigs 
being more scarlet than the upper ones. 
Two bluebirds winged their way south- 
ward within sight from Mrs. Passmore’s 
chamber window. Mrs. Passmore leaned 
on the sill a moment, and looked out to 
see if her sweet peas had frozen in the 
night. ‘Then she turned back to dress 
herself for the day; but her limbs and 
head ached, and she sat helplessly down 
near the door. She heard the nurse 
speaking in the opposite room. 

“Well, Lois,” she was saying, you’re 
a sight better this morning. I guess 
the doctor’ll be glad when he comes.” 

At these words the grandmother’s 
heart gave a great throb. ‘The doctor 
glad! As if anybody could be as glad 
as she, the mother of Lois’s dead mother ! 
She felt a righteous resentment at the 
thought, sprang to her feet, took three 
steps forward, and fell fainting on the 
floor. 

The noise of her fall brought in the 
nurse, who quickly summoned Sybil. To- 
gether the two women dashed water on the 


silent face and tugged at the prostrate fig- 
ure till the closed eyes opened feebly, and 
the nurse fled back to quiet Lois’s alarm. 
Mrs. Passmore slowly got herself into a 
sitting position, and leaned against a 
chair, while Sybil piled blankets around 
her dripping form. 

“ How do you feel?”’ she asked wildly, 
stumbling over her own crutch. 

Mrs. Passmore waited a moment before 
she said in a very weak voice: “ Did I 
seem — to faint?” 

Sybil gave a little exasperated hop. 
“There wa’n’t much seemin’ about it, | 
guess !’’ she answered, viciously spurting 
some more water on the gray, tumbled 
head, whose damp locks straggled down 
and were caught uncomfortably in the 
blanket, where it was drawn tightly 
around the drooping neck. 

Mrs. Passmore looked up with the 
serene smile which had been absent from 
her countenance for days. ‘I think,”’ 
she said, “I understand why such a 
temptation came upon me so suddenly.” 

“Oh,” cried Sybil, provoked to hear 
again the familiar jargon, “ you’d better 
git ter bed and have the doctor see you, 
when he comes.” 

“1 sha’n’t go to bed,” said Mrs. Pass- 
more calmly, “ and I don’t need any drug 
doctor. I’m quite well, thank you, Sybil 
Smith.” 

jut she had to go to bed, since she 
fainted every time she tried to walk. 
She covered her defeat with a smile, and 
as she lay back wearily on the pillows, 
she looked up at Sybil’s worried face and 
said placidly, “I’d fight it out, and keep 
up, but it would make you so much 
trouble, if I shouldn’t always succeed in 
overcoming this belief of falling.” 

The next day Dr. Milne went resolutely 
into her room. ‘ Won’t you let me do 
anything for you?” he asked kindly. 
“It has troubled Lois that you won’t.” 

She lifted her eyelids slowly and smiled 
at him. All that had once appeared 
egotistic and irritating in her serenity had 
vanished. She looked very aged, but 
very peaceful. 

“You can tell Lois you’ve seen me,”’ 
she said in a gentle whisper, “if it’ll 
make her feel any better, an’ give her 
my love. She’s a dear child. But you 
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can’t do anything for me. You really 
can’t. My spirit’s gone way beyond that. 
I don’t know about my body; but I’m 
sure about my soul now. So .I'll take 
my chances without drugs: it’s better 
for me so. I wa’n’t sure about Lois, — 
and I went for you, but I’m sure about 
myself. ‘lhere’s no death for 

“You are speaking,” he said gravely, 
but very kindly and respectfully, “of the 
mysteries of essential being; but God 
has placed us in a world where we must 
reconcile those mysteries with certain 
phenomena that somehow have to do 
with time and space. You must let me 
help you make such compromise.”’ 

A gleam came into her eyes, in which 
he fancied for an instant he saw the 
sparkle of humor. 

“No,” she said; “I was a Garri- 
sonian Abolitionist. Compromises don’t 
suit me.’ She smiled again, her own 
superior smile,— but faintly; and she 
looked away as if she saw into some great 
distance. I] don’t know,” she went on, 
‘as | did wrong to go for you to come to 
Lois. We must all live on our own spir- 
itual planes, and not force other people 
to live there. I couldn’t drag her up to 
mine. ‘Then there were other reasons 
for your coming to her.” 

_ He flushed red. She moved her hand 
towards him. He took it reverently, 
feeling very large and manlike, yet very 
tender and like a child before her. She 
let it lie in his clasp until she perceived 
that he was sliding his fingers up her 
wrist to feelher pulse. ‘“ No,” she said 
simply, and drew her hand away. 


He didn’t know why he should be, but 
he was curiously humiliated that she had 
caught him in the professional movement. 
She perceived his embarrassment and 
gave him a friendly, tolerant glance. 

“You'll be good to Lois?” she asked. 
“T’ll take you for my grandson — but 
not for my doctor.” 

She kept her word, refused all medical 
appliances, and, what is more, got well 
without their aid. ‘This feat entirely re- 
stored her equanimity. She felt hence- 
forth that she had not been quite defeated 
in her struggle with philosophy. 

On Christmas Day, when Lois and 
Robert Milne were married, Mrs. Pass- 
more was placid and dignified in her 
stiff black silk. Lois herself was like a 
lovely vision in bridal white, although 
she varied the costume quaintly by puff- 
ing some pale pink silk on the bodice 
of the gown. It was a bit of that silk her 
grandmother had ironed on that Septem- 
ber evening when the crickets had chirped 
so loudly, and the little autumn butterflies 
had skimmed low over the meadows. 

Mrs. Passmore seemed less given to 
strange doctrine as the years went on, 
but the tendency of her thought remained 
what it had been, and oddly enough, it 
finally brought her into some sympathy 
with Milne. She joined forces with that 
wise physician to resist an inclination 
which Lois developed to be over-anxious 
about her children, to give them medi- 
cine at the least symptom of illness, or 
to smother them in wraps if ever the 
winds of heaven showed any disposition 
towards roughness. 
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By Dorothy Prescott. 


( Continued.) 


R. and Mrs. Sanders, apprised by 
M a note from their daughter, were 

waiting expectant in their little 
parlor. Kitty was not to appear till 
later, and Clara was not to appear at 
all at this visit. The intelligence had 
been no surprise, to the father at least, 
as they had supposed Mr. and Mrs. 
West to be planning something for Lilian, 
and Mr. Sanders had serenely remarked 
that he could trust Brother West in all 
worldly matters. His wife had stifled a 
sigh, as she thought that after all poor 
Lily was but a child, and a child of 
hers, and it did not seem possible that 
she should settle down before she had a 
“disappointment or two. She wipeda 
few tears from her eyes, and swallowed a 
lump in her throat, as the eager girl came 
in, proudly conducting her tall, stalwart 
lover. 

“Come in, come in, Mr. Mackenzie,”’ 
said the dominie, his voice quavering 
with pleasure, ‘I am _ proud to welcome 
you under my roof. The son of your ex- 
cellent father should be welcome here on 
any occasion, but most especially on this 
one. I have heard — we all have heard 
—of your father’s noble gifts to the 
church in his native town, ‘The only 
pity is that it is a Congregational one ; 
but we will change that in time — yes, 
we will change that in time.” 

“Papa hopes,” said Lilian, in a low 
tone, “that the New England Orthodox 
Congregational churches may some time 
be induced to unite themselves with the 
Presbyterian denomination, to which, you 
know, most of the Orthodox churches 
out of New England belong.”’ 

She made this hasty explanation in 
some alarm at the expression on her 
lover’s face. Could soclever a man have 
looked imbecile, that would have exactly 
expressed it. It was evident that he 
knew and cared nothing about the differ- 
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ences between the Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists; but he brightened 
up at her skilful prompting, and looked 
more intelligent, though he said noth- 
ing. 

“There are a great many excellent 
brethren in New England,” went on Mr. 
Sanders, “to whom I always extend the 
right hand of fellowship; but there is a 
sad laxity as to both doctrine and con- 
duct in many. Now the control of a 
presbytery would settle all that for them ; 
and we have hopes — yes, we have hopes. 
I have delivered a sermon on this sub- 
ject, which was reported in the Odserver, 
though not so fully as I could wish. I 
don’t know whether your father ever saw 

don’t know.” 

“T hope his sympathies would lie in 
that direction, so far as doctrinal points 
are concerned. I hope he is not in- 
clined to that specious liberality which 
has eaten like a canker into the heart of 
so many of our New England parishes.” 

“No; I don’t think that he is.” 

“And your pastor — Rev. Mr. Royce 
—I trust he is a faithful servant of the 
Lord?” 

“My father likes him very well, I be- 
lieve.” 

“He is a very fine preacher, isn’t he ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Sanders. 

“1 cannot say; I never heard him but 
once.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the dominie, with 
a long-drawn sigh, astonished but com- 
prehending. “I did not know you were 
not a church member,” he went on ina 
lower key. ‘ Young men are so often 
given to putting off thinking of the great 
concern of their soul’s salvation; but I 
am sorry you don’t go to meeting — 
every one should go to meeting. Lilian 
always goes, though she has not had a 
change of heart yet. I hope your father 
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won't suppose that I have not always in- 
sisted on her going.” 

“She can go there too if she wishes,” 
said the young man. 

Lilian was silent, and her father, with 
a glance of some displeasure at her, 
swallowed his emotions with a “ Well! 
well! I hope your excellent father will 
not mind. She is a good girl, and I 
hope will in time turn her attention to 
the one thing needful. I am sure your 
worthy -parents will find her a dutiful 
daughter.” 

“Mr. Mackenzie,” began Lilian, as 
they walked back to the Wests’ together 
after a very good “high tea,’ at which 
Kitty, who had been getting it up behind 
the scenes, appeared, flushed, silent, and 
red-eyed. 

“Had you not better say George? 
You might as well begin.” 

The way in which he spoke gave no 
chance for pretty protestations, blushing 
or smiling, and Lilian knew better than 
to attempt them. 

“Well, then, George!” she replied, 
shortly, again stifling a pang of mortifica- 
tion, “I hope you don’t think I want to 
go to the Orthodox Church.” 

“No, by what you said the other day, 
I should not think you did.” 

“ What did I say?” asked Lilian, re- 
membering that she had treated the 
subject of church-going in general with 
lively raillery; and she experienced one 
of those sudden alarms which a talkative 
person feels when a silent one turns out 
to have more observation than you gave 
him credit for. “I have always had to 
go, because, you know, I couldn’t help 
it, living at father’s, and he being a 
minister,” she added, a little apologeti- 
cally. 

“No, I suppose you could not— 
women can’t help themselves. But after 
you are married, you can do as you 
really wish.” 

Lilian did not encourage him to pro- 
ceed on this topic. She felt it would be 
wiser to wait till she met his family, be- 
fore making any plans. They did not 
send a single message before George 
left for Cincinnati, though they had 
plenty of time to do so, for he prolonged 
his visit on the Captain’s invitation, and 
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though he had — for thus much did she 
summon up courage to inquire — “let 
them know.” She asked no more, feel- 
ing sure that they had expressed their 
displeasure to him. She knew that they 
might feel above her, and that entering 
among them without asking or waiting 
for their approval was not likely to im- 
prove their opinion of her; but she had 
a sufficiently high estimate of her own 
powers to imagine that she could soon 
overcome their prejudices against an un- 
connected and undowered girl from the 
West, and in various daydreams she 
pictured their surprise at finding her so 
fit to mingle with them. With a mighty 
effort she choked down her rising self- 
respect, feeling that she was degraded in 
her own eyes, and wondering whether she 
were not so in those of her betrothed, 
even though he never showed it. The 
stake was her whole future, and once 
grasped it must be held; but there were 
times when it seemed to turn to red-hot 
iron in her hands. 

Mrs. Sanders ventured timidly to ex- 
press her apprehensions that the Mac- 
kenzies were “ proud” and would “ look 
down on Lilian”; but she was at once 
put down by her husband, who continued 
to send messages and slips from the local 
newspapers with reports of his sermons, 
and even an appeal representing the 
needy state of his parish, without the 
slightest abatement of confidence when 
these repeated attacks brought no reply, 
and would discourse to his son-in-law 
elect about the latter’s excellent parents, 
the satisfaction they must feel in his mar- 
riage, and the pleasure they would derive 
from Lilian’s society, by the hour, un- 
answered. Capt. West was less easily 
satisfied. He had a blunt directness of 
speech which enabled him to be more on 
even terms of give and take with George 
Mackenzie than most people found easy ; 
and without mincing matters, he asked his 
guest, when alone with him one day,— 

“Your father will do something for 
you when you’re married, won’t he?” 

“Yes, I suppose he will do something.” 

“ He'll buy or build you a house, I 
guess.” 

“No, I hardly think he will do 
that. I can hire a house myself. My 
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father has never given me a penny since 
I left college. It was his rule to let a boy 
shift for himself, and see what he could 
do ; he made his own way in life.” 

““Yes, so did I, and I guess it’s the best 
way; only, if my little shaver had lived, 
I don’t know as I could have thrown him 
in to sink or swim. I never had the 
chance,” went on the Captain, with a 
touch of sadness in his hearty voice. 

“T do not think you would.” 

“ Let me see, you're the only boy he’s 
got?” 

= Fes.” 

Sisters 

“Yes, two.” 

“ Both at home?” 

“Qld maids, hey?” 

“My elder sister is a widow, and the 
younger is about twenty-five. Her health 
is very delicate, and has been so for 
years.” 

“ Well, I should think they’d like to 
have you married, and some one come 
in bright and fresh to cheer them up. 
Pretty little Lil! I sort of feel as though 
she was a chick of my own. I lost a 
girl that would have been about her age. 
I wouldn’t like to see her put down, and 
put upon, by your Boston swells.” 

“IT certainly do not mean that my wife 
shall be put down or put upon by any 
one in her own house; and I do not 
think Lilian is the kind of girl to allow 
herself to be, anywhere.” 

This was the longest speech on matters 
of private interest which the Captain had 
yet heard from his young friend, whom 
now for the first time he classed as such. 
“George Mackenzie,” he thought to him- 
self, “as smart as he is, is buta boy, after 
all!” He said no more then, but eased 
his mind by telling his wife, “ Tilly, I 
hope you will see that Lil has a decent 
fitting out.”’ 

“Law sakes, Capt. West! I can’t 
do more, unless I give her her whole 
trooso, and Lil wouldn’t like that. 
She’s saved a little money herself, and 
I’m sure she couldn’t make it go so far 
as she is doin’ if she hadn’t the pick of 
everything I’ve given ’em for these five 
years past.” 

“Well, but can’t you find a chance to 


tuck in a few bits of lace or ribbon here 
and there? ‘These Mackenzies seem full 
of their airs already, and I want them to 
see that she has good clothes, at any rate. 
Just you watch, and if you see she wants 
anything, why buy it without letting on, 
and tell her that you happened to have 
it, and couldn’t use it yourself, or some 
such thing; I know I could, if I was a 
woman ”’ ; and todo him justice, the Cat- 
tle King did not overrate his powers. 
Mrs. West had not her husband’s tact, 
but she did her best, spurred on again 
and again by the Captain, who was hard 
to satisfy on this point. He would gladly 
have had his little favorite married from 
his house, but here Lilian’s pride was 
roused, and as long as the honor and 
glory of a “church wedding,” a thing 
indeed unknown in the town, could not 
be hers, she saw that it would be in bet- 
ter taste to be married in the little parlor 
at her father’s, even though it was no 
pretty, low-ceiled cottage room, which 
could be made the background for 
picturesque simplicity, but a hideous 
square box, higher than it was long or 
wide, with cheap stencilling on the walls 
and ceiling, and a _ large-figured, low- 
priced carpet, and tall, narrow windows 
with oblong panes, all distantly imitating 
the style of Capt. West’s frescos and 
plate glass. 

Lilian made some sacrifices to get a 
white silk gown to be married in, for she 
wanted to have George’s people see that 
she knew what was proper. Her mother 
thought muslin might have done as well, 
“if she must wear white,” which the poor 
woman regarded as the idlest of fancies. 
But Capt. West, though without a word 
being exchanged between them on the 
subject, understood her feelings, and took 
the opportunity to make his wife give 
lace for the garnishing, “as your own 
special present, you know,” and Lilian 
was grateful, though the lace was a little 
too handsome for the silk. ‘The Captain 
sent flowers for the wedding, and gave a 
silver tea set, and when at the last mo- 
ment he bade the bride farewell, he 
stuffed into her hand a pocketbook, with 
a stammering joke about its being no 
harm to have a little change in her 
pocket. It held a check for one hundred 
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dollars, which he would have liked to 
make five, but knew it would be over- 
doing the thing to give so much when 
she was marrying into so wealthy a family. 
He had a dim wish that her choice had 
fallen on some clever, penniless young 
fellow, whom he could have pushed in 
business. George Mackenzie, he knew, 
needed no pushing from him or anybody 
else. 

The bridegroom appeared in due sea- 
son, cool and unperturbed, having given 
his lecture at Cincinnati, gone home for 
his first term at the Institute of Tech- 
nology, and taken advantage of Thanks- 
giving week, to lose as little time there as 
possible. He brought no greetings from 
his family, nor any presents, saying that 
they thought it was not worth while to 
send the latter so far, and would wait till 
the bridal pair arrived. 

“ They’re waiting to see how they like 
Lil, the mean cusses !”’ growled the Cap- 
tain to himself. 

Lilian, as she was being whirled east- 
ward, felt more doubt and dread than is 
inevitable in the reactionary state com- 
mon to brides. She had gone through the 
usual process of hurrying all day and most 
of the night for weeks, under a perpetual 
mental and physical strain, to get ready 
to be veiled and crowned for a moment 
of exaltation, so short she could hardly 
take it in; and then of slipping out of 
her glories and going off on a jour- 
ney, with a headache and a backache, 
alone with a man who seemed to have 
suddenly grown a stranger since she took 
his name, to new and undreamed-of ex- 
periences. For however learned in the 
ways of the world she thought herself, 
she was as ignorant here as any girl of 
her age could be. But there were other 
perplexities and anxieties that, though 
unconfessed, did not fail of their effect 
on her exhausted nerves. 

In these circumstances, George Mac- 
kenzie proved a treasure of a husband, 
better than a more demonstrative one 
might have. There was something re- 


freshing in being let alone, free from in- 
quiries or jealousies or demands, while at 
the same time he showed more con- 
sideration for her weariness, and more 
desire to save her additional fatigue, than 
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she expected. There was something to 
lean on too, in his unquestioning accept- 
ance of the facts of life, and his security 
that when a thing was done it must be 
the right thing. Their short stay at 
Niagara was pleasant enough. George 
could be as interested as anybody, when 
he saw anything to be interested in, and 
Lilian could ride any hobby. She was 
satisfied to study the geology of the Falls 
under his leadership, and did not de- 
mand that he should poetize over them 
with her, though rather surprised that he 
had not brought more taste for litera- 
ture with him from college. But George’s 
college course had been the means to an 
end, gone through with, as was his cus- 
tom, as quickly as was possible. 

They reached their journey’s end on a 
cold, raw December evening, with no 
snow on the ground, but a promise of it 
in the air. Lilian persuaded herself that 
it was much better that none of the 
family came into Boston to meet them, 
amid the bustle of a railway station ; 
but when they had left the Albany ex- 
press train, and shifted themselves and 
their luggage across to another one, and 
when, after a quarter of an hour that 
seemed almost too short, they got out 
again at the little suburban station, and 
still no one appeared, and no carriage 
even awaited them, she felt with a fresh 
thrill of loneliness how cold and tired 
she was. George, who seemed to expect 
nothing different, put her and her travel- 
ling bag into a small half-open cab, where 
she sat and shivered while he collected 
their luggage, and then having with some 
difficulty doubled up his length of limb 
beside her, they set off at a jog-trot pace 
up a slowly rising road, where the twilight 
was deepened by the thick if leafless 
branches that interlaced overhead. _Lil- 
ian admired the scene, even under the 
unbecoming aspect produced by a hard, 
black frost, and was almost sorry to pass 
one or two of the houses most pleasing in 
surroundings, only she supposed the Mac- 
kenzies’ might be more imposing; when 
after a turn or two the cab rattled up a 
short drive to a tall narrow white house, 
raised on a high bank, and looking chilly 
behind a bare brown lawn, unbroken ex- 
cept by the fir-trees on each side of the 
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drive, which had their lower boughs cut 
away and the trunks whitewashed. In 
summer they were enlivened by a ring of 
scarlet geraniums bedded out round each 
one ; and though these had long withered, 
their empty beds remained. 

Lilian walked up the tall, steep steps 
and through a narrow hall, into a high, 
narrow room, like one in a dream — 
a dream of memory, so much did the 
decorations and furnishings around her 
follow the same model as the familiar 
best parlor of her old friend, the Cat- 
tle King, with the difference that there 
it seemed to have been an object to 
spend, here to save money. She missed, 
too, the fireplace, in which Captain West, 
after the first frost, insisted, in spite of his 
wife’s protest, on keeping up a fire, gener- 
ous enough to make even the cast-iron 
grate with its ornamented bars and the 
thin white marble mantel-piece look 
cheery. ‘There was no fireplace in this 
room, and where it should have been was 
a marble slab on iron brackets — an an- 
thropological survival, like the buttons at 
the back of a coat. ‘The room was cold, 
and the assembled family looked and felt 
chilly. There was Mr. Mackenzie, senior, 
who looked like his son on a smaller scale, 
with lighter eyes and sharper cut features, 
in which Lilian could trace nothing of 
the Scotch element. This Scotch look 
of George’s, by the way, was either a 
fancy of hers or a case of long surviving 
atavism, since the Mackenzies, in spite 
of their name, had been “over”’ as long 
as most New England families. Mrs. 
Mackenzie was a stout, good-humored 
looking old lady, wrapped in a shawl, 
and had evidently given up her place as 
female head of the family to her widowed 
daughter, Mrs. Melcher, a tall, thin 
woman with violently frizzled black hair 
over a high forehead, a long nose, and 
false teeth. 

“ My father and mother, Lilian,’’ said 
George, ‘‘ my sister Eunice.” 

Mr. Mackenzie muttered something 
about being glad to see them, which his 
wife repeated, with a more particular 
greeting, sweetened by a_ kind “my 
dear”’ to Lilian. 

“You are very late,’’ said Mrs. 
Melcher. “You must have missed the 
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five-thirty-five train. We've been wait- 
ing tea for you.”’ 

“‘] am very sorry,” said Lilian, as the 
lady’s tone seemed to require an apology. 

“‘] suppose it couldn’t be helped,” 
said her sister-in-law, as if she disliked to 
allow so much. 

“Well, since you are here, let us have 
tea,” said Mr. Mackenzie, ‘ Daughter 
Melcher, will you—’’ This lady, be it 
said, was always addressed by the family, 
with the exception of . George, as 
“Daughter Melcher,” or “Sister Mel- 
cher,” the only sign of remembrance of 
the late Melcher, except a funeral wreath 
from his coffin, which was hung up, 
framed and glazed, in the parlor, and a 
little balance at the bank, which under 
his father-in-law’s handling had increased 
fivefold, and given his widow an added 
consequence in the family. | 

“ Oh—yes—will you go upstairs before 
tea?’”’ she asked. 

“Tf you please,” said Lilian. 

“ Don’t be longer about it than you 
can help, will you? it is so late,” said 
Mrs. Melcher, as she led the way to a 
chamber furnished very much in the 
same style as the parlor, and a little 
cooler. “I think you'll find everything. 
I wouldn’t turn on the _ register — it 
draws the heat from the rest of the 
house; you can leave your door open 
into the hall. And do try and keep 
George from splashing the paper— he 
splashes dreadfully. 1 didn’t mind it so 
much in his old room, but we’ve always 
kept this nice.” 

“May I have a little hot 
please ?”’ 

Oh—yes—I’ll get you some.” 

“T can get it myself if you will show 
me where.” 

“Well, if you will; our girl has so 
much to do that I don’t expect her to do 
much waiting.” 

George’s step was now heard on the 
stairs, and Mrs. Melcher took herself out 
of the way. 

“Oh, George! do hurry, for your 
sister says we are very late for tea,” said 
Lilian nervously, as she unpacked and 
put out his dressing-case. 

“Of course we are late; it cannot be 
helped.”’ 
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“Yes, but do hurry!” implored Lilian, 
turning to the mirror and tugging desper- 
ately at her hair, tearing out masses of 
the tangled curls into which it ran when- 
ever it could, like an emblem of man’s 
depravity. It would not go up, and when 
it was up it would not stay up. 

“Don’t, Lilian,’’ said George, turning 
round from the wash-stand, where he 
was going through his toilet operations 
in a most leisurely manner, “ be in sucha 
fuss. The more you hurry, the longer 
you will be about it.” 

Lilian only answered by a frantic push 
at a slender tortoise-shell hairpin, which 
snapped in her trembling fingers. 

George took out his watch. “It is 
seven o'clock. I shall not go down till 
half-past, whether you are dressed or 
not, so you need not excite yourself.” 

“ But I’m afraid they won’t like it.” 

“If they don’t like the Albany train 
being two hours late, it cannot be 
helped,” repeated George. 

Lilian set to work, her nerves a little 
quieted, but feeling that if George did 
not mind his family, it was all very well, 
but it was a very different thing for her. 
However, his extreme deliberation had a 
soothing effect, and her rich, rippling 
locks ran under her fingers into their 
wonted graceful turn. “I’m all ready, 
George,”’ she called out at a quarter past 
seven. 

“Very well—I am not,” said George, 
who was standing completely dressed. 

“Oh, but, George, do come, or they'll 
think it was I who kept you.” 

“Go down stairs alone, then, and say 
I am not ready, and if they don’t want 
to wait for me, they need not.” 

Lilian thought this the best alternative, 
and descended. She found the family 
had forsaken the parlor and were waiting 
in a smaller sitting-room, the other side 
of the hall. 

“We generally sit here,” said Mrs. 
Melcher, opening the door as she heard 
footsteps, “ it is so much warmer.” 

The family group was now completed 
by the presence of Hattie, the invalid 
daughter, who was lying on the sofa, with 
a shawl overher. She wasa stout, flabby- 


looking, pale young woman,’ of the fairer 
family type, with light, lustreless hair and 
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watery blue eyes, and might have been 
rather pretty when in health. She an- 
swered Lilian’s inquiries very shortly, and 
closed her eyes as soon as they were 
over; but they served to fill up the time 
till George came down, a little better than 
his word, and Mrs. Melcher ushered the 
party into the dining-room, and with 
much bustle manceuvred them into 
their places round the table, where the 
evening meal was waiting and a wild 
looking maid loomed dimly in the back- 
ground. 

“It is very strange the train should 
have come so late ; why, it is nearly half 
past seven,’”’ said Mrs. Melcher, looking 
at the clock. “Do you know what the 
reason was, George.”’ 

“No.” 

“It is so trying, never to know when 
to have things,” she went on, as she 
poured out some lukewarm tea; and she 
continued the subject with variations till 
the meal was half over. Mr. Mackenzie 
and George ate and drank silently. 
Mrs. Mackenzie occasionally assented to 
her daughter’s remarks, with a _ mild 
“Yes, my dear,” while Hattie, as she 
sipped her tea, groaned in an inarticulate 
but confirmatory manner. Lilian could 
not think of anything to say. She kept 
her eyes fixed on her plate, till the old 
lady seemed to think that some attention 
on her part was due to her daughter-in- 
law, and said good-naturedly : 

“Your father’s a minister, ain’t he, 
dear?”’ 

“ Yes—a Presbyterian minister.” 

“T am very glad.” 

“Large parish? — suppose 
queried Mr. Mackenzie. 

“Oh, no—we live in a very small 
town.” 

“T suppose you haven’t much of a 
church building, then?” 

No —a very small plain one.” 

“QOurs is thought by many the hand- 
somest in the state—mno expense was 
spared.” 

“ Pa gave a hundred thousand dollars 
to the building fund,” said Mrs. Melcher. 

“T suppose your father hasn’t got 
many rich men in his parish?” said Mr. 
Mackenzie.”’ 

“ No —- except Captain West.” 


not? ”’ 
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“Oh, yes, West; how much is he 
worth?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What is he taxed for? ”’ 

don’t know that.” 

“Does he do much for the parish?’”’ 

“ Oh, yes, he always gives.”’ 

“T guess there are not many parishes 
in Illinois, or Massachusetts either, where 
one man could come down with a hun- 
dred thousand in cash on the spot.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Melcher, 
“Mr. Royce alluded to it in his sermon 
when the church was dedicated.” 

The church and its beauties occupied 
the rest of tea-time, after which the 
ladies sauntered back into the sitting 
room, except Mrs. Melcher, who waited 
to see the table cleared. Mr. Mackenzie 
went into a little back entry to smoke his 
one daily cigar, and George, though he 
never smoked, went with his father. Mrs. 
Mackenzie sat in her armchair with her 
hands folded, and Lilian sat down beside 
her. ‘The elder lady began by saying in 
a good-humored, conversational manner : 

“My dear, I hope you love the Lord 
Jesus?”’ 

A good many women who had lived all 
their lives in the same town with Mrs. 
Mackenzie would have been at a loss for 
a reply; but Lilian was well accustomed 
to this phraseology in her father’s house, 
and replied without hesitation that she was 
not a church member. 

“Oh, I’m very sorry; I hoped you 
would persuade George — I fear he’s very 
far from the right way; he never goes to 
meeting, I don’t know that he ever opens 
his Bible. You see, dear George was 
always a smart boy, and ahead at school : 
and father was persuaded to send him to 
Harvard College. He was only nineteen 
when he graduated, and father thought 
that wouldn’t be too late to go into busi- 
ness ; but when he got through he would 
go into the Scientific School. Father 
wouldn’t give him any more money, but 
he worked his way through, and the 
professors thought highly of him, and 
praised him up, and I am afraid that that, 
and meeting so many infidels, turned his 
mind from the truth. I hoped if he 
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married a Christian it might work a 
happy change. But I trust, my dear, you 
have had serious thoughts,” said the old 
lady, looking wistfully at her young com- 
panion. 

“T should think you would be proud 
of George !”’ said Lilian, irrelevantly. 

“‘ George is a bright boy, I know; but 
we are taught not to set our minds on 
such worldly honors, and father doesn’t 
think much of them. He says those 
professors are a beggarly set, for all their 
airs, and he has yet to see that George 
has made any money to speak of out of 
all those inventions of his that they talk 
so much about. Mr. Royce, our pastor, 
says that a man may be a scientific man 
and a Bible Christian too, and he 
preached some sermons designed to meet 
George’s case, only George would never 
go to hear them after the first one. I 
hope, dear, you’ll go to meeting at least, 
and persuade him to go with you. If 
you could be converted, it might in- 
fluence him, — and Mr. Royce is a splen- 
did preacher.”’ 

The others now came in, one by one, 
and the evening wore on to family prayers 
and bedtime. Very, very tired, but very 
wide-awake, was Lilian, as she laid her 
head on the pillow. Was this the home 
George had grown up in? He certainly 
seemed different from the others, and she 
could see that in his father’s house he 
had the same air of constraint which had 
made her think, at Captain West’s, that 
he felt above his company. But his 
home must now be hers. It was evident 
that his family did not even possess the 
redeeming trait of wanting her, and if he 
did not, she was alone indeed in this new 
world. A hundred times the thought 
echoed through her excited brain, before 
she gave it voice, and murmured in her 
husband’s ear : 

“George — you are not sorry you 
married me, are you?” 

George’s “ No” was extremely sleepy 
in tone, but Lilian knew him well enough 
by this time to be sure that even when he 
talked in his sleep he could say nothing 
but the absolute truth, — and she went off 
to her own slumbers somewhat reassured. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
By Netl McLeod. 


N this modern age, with its feverish 
excitement and headlong race for 
wealth, with its varied demands press- 

ing more and more heavily upon the 
shoulders of toil-worn and care-worn 
men, what wonder is it that, as the 
wearied man of business looks around 
for a spot wherein he may for a short 
while have breathing space, his eye 
should rest on a small green crescent 
nestling in the hollow of the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, an isle of verdure, which fame 
has already enshrined as “ the Garden of 
the Gulf’? Smallest among its sister 
provinces, this “ tight little isle” retains 
a character peculiarly its own, and, stand- 
ing amid its encircling waves, seems in 
many respects a miniature of the greater 
isle. whose sovereignty it acknowledges. 
Its climate in summer much resembles 
that of the southern parts of England, 
while its scenery at once impresses 
travellers as bearing a marked resem- 
blance to that of English landscapes. 
Prince Edward Island is crescent shaped, 
with its convex coast line towards the 
curve of the mainland, of which it evi- 
dently at one time formed a part, and its 
concave facing northward, within the fold 
of which it re- 
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turous ice boats, forms, for a few weeks 
in the year, our only means of communi- 
cation with the mainland. ‘The coast 
line is indented with numerous bays and 
creeks, lined on either side with pleasant 
farm lands, dotted with clumps and 
groves of birch, spruce or maple, and 
affording excel- 


ceives the sweep 
of the Gulf and 
sometimes the 
brunt of arctic 
icebergs. It is 
one hundred and 
fifty miles in 
length, with a 
breadth varying 
from four to 
thirty-four miles, 
and is separated 
from the main- 
land by the Straits of Northumberland, 
the narrowest part of which is between 
Cape Traverse and Cape ‘Tormentine, a 
distance of nine miles. Here is laid the 
submarine cable, which, with the adven- 
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lent facilities for 
shipping. 

The history of 
the island as a 
British possession 
dates from the 
notable year 
1763, when, as 
the result of a 
protracted and 
bloody strife, in- 
tensified by the 
bitterness of race 
hatred, it, together with the rest of North 
America, passed over under the sover- 
eignty of the british crown, and every- 
where, over half a continent, the tricolor 
was made to give way to the Union Jack. 
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Prior to this, however, the 
French had established sev- 
eral fishing stations around 
the coast; and enterprising 
fishermen from the coasts of 
Brittany and Normandy, rec- 
ognizing thus early the great 
value of the fishing grounds, 
were found every summer ply- 
ing net and line, obtaining in 
this way surer and quicker 
access to the gold, in the fruit- 
less search for which others 
had penetrated to the deepest 
recesses of the forest. Still 
no permanent settlement was 
made nor any advantage taken 
of the great wealth of soil, 
the value of which was reserved for later 
settlers to discover. It was character- 
istic of English and French colonization, 
even at this early date, that the one laid 
the foundation as if the colonists meant 
to stay, clearing away rugged forests to 
make room for waving cornfields, ever 
adding fresh capital to the ever-increas- 
ing stock of soil that was thus yearly 
prepared for the husbandman’s plough ; 
while the other were chiefly occupied 
with the less prosaic and more adventur- 
ous fisheries and fur trade. ‘The Eng- 
lish,” says Pére Charlevoix, the cultured 
Jesuit missionary, writing of those times, 
“knew better 
how to accu- 
mulate wealth, 
but the French 
had the more 
elegant man- 
ner of spend- 
ing 

When, how- 
ever, by the 
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Treaty of Utrecht, Acadia, as Nova Scotia 
was then called, was ceded to England,a 
number of Acadian farmers, unwilling to 
yield allegiance to a foreign and hated 
flag, crossed over from Nova Scotia and 
formed numerous settlements along the 
coast. They were joined, a few years 
later, by refugees from Louisburg and 
other parts of Acadia. ‘These wanderers 
took possession of the most favorable 
spots, naturally seeking out the bays and 
harbors affording the best shelter. Pi- 
nette, Crapaud and Port Joie (now Char- 
lottetown) on the south side, and Mal- 
peque, Rustico and St. Peter’s on the 
north side, were 
among the earliest 
of these settlements, 
in which many relics 
are even yet to he 
met with bearing 
testimony to their 
French origin. Not 
even yet were they 
permitted to remain 
in undisturbed pos- 
session of the homes 
founded under such 
trials; for when at 
the conclusion of 
the struggle that lost 
Canada to the 
French, the English had taken formal 
possession of the island, many of the 
French settlers, fearing a similar fate 
to that of their compatriots at Grand 
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Pré, abandoned the little clearings 
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they had made and either fled from 
the country or sought shelter in the se- 
clusion of the forest. Pathetic enough 
was the fate of these poor peasants, be- 
fore the prey of corrupt rival factions, 
now the victims of the jealousy and pride 
of governments. It needed not the 
poetic glamour of Longfellow to excite 
our compassion for a people in them- 
selves interesting for their simple virtues, 
whose footsteps were thus so persistently 
dogged by adverse destiny. ‘The sym- 
pathy we readily yield to the Acadians 
for the pitiless, if necessary, policy that 


history, their quaint and simple manners, 
their intense piety and virtue, their loy- 
alty to their clergy, their patient industry, 
and their language, too, though perhaps 
not quite of the Parisian style or accent, 
render them an object of curious interest 
to the many strangers who visit the prov- 
ince. 

‘Two other important elements in our 
society are the Scotch and Irish, both 
arrivals of a more recent date than that 
of which I have been speaking, and not 
unlike in the circumstances which drove 
them from lands to which poverty and 
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drove them from their homes is but the 
historic or rather dramatic compensation 
which nature always affords to the inno- 
cently unfortunate. ‘This truth is grace- 
fully expressed in “Evangeline,” even 
if the impression it leaves on the reader 
is not altogether consistent with historical 
accuracy. 

Such in outline is the history of the 
early settlement of the French in Prince 
Edward Island. ‘They are to-day, if not 
the most progressive and prosperous, cer- 
tainly not the least interesting element 
in our population. ‘Their traditions and 


oppression seemed only to have bound 
them the closer. In both cases the emi- 
grant ship calls up the same sad reminis- 
cences. ‘They both brought from their 
old homes traditions and prejudices of 
race and religion which added not a little 
discord and bitterness to the new society 
they were helping to form. Happily 
these race differences and religious ani- 
mosities are rapidly disappearing before 
the steady advance of the material pros- 
perity of the province, and the spread of 
higher education as the result of a sys- 
tem of free schools for which this little 
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guage. ‘Their attachment to 
their native tongue is re- 
markable. ‘The writer re- 
members, while travelling in 
the western part of the Is- 
land, and feeling uncertain 
as to his whereabouts, to 
have asked a man for direc- 
tions, to which he replied, 
“No English.” But when 
he was answered back in his 
own guttural tongue, “ Failte 
ort a Ghaidheal,” the smile 
that lit up his face was amus- 
ing and at the same time 
beautiful to see. 

One custom, having its 
origin away back in the cen- 
turies of intolerance and per- 
secution through the throes 
of which Puritanism has 
come down to us, perhaps 
better purified, will strike 
the stranger as somewhat 
curious. On Sundays, dur- 
ing the summer months, in 
most of the Scotch settle- 
ments, he may meet here 
and there on a slope of rising 
ground or in the alcove of 
some shady bush a large as- 
semblage of people, sitting 
in front of a tent-like struc- 
ture made of rough boards, 
from the door of which the 
preacher is addressing them 
in the flexible, rhythmic 
tongue in which Ossian sung 
the death of Cathullin, or 
the heroic deeds of Fingal, 
—nothing overhead but the 
deep vault of blue, and for 
cushioned seats the green 
grass Or 

“Rich moss whose brown 


Burns into gold as the warm sun 
goes down.” 


If he approaches nearer, 


province has become noted. They both he may hear ascending from a thousand 
brought with them different dialects of lips, in minor key, the weird music of 
the Celtic language, which the Highlander some quaint old Scottish tune. Nearer 
seems the less willing to drop. In many _ still, he may see a long table covered with 
sections of the province, Gaelic is spoken white linen, at the head of which stands 
by choice, though as a rule the people the aged pastor, bareheaded, dealing out 
can converse intelligently in either lan- to assistant elders the bread and wine, 
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the world’s sacred- 
est of symbols, and 
lining the table on 
either side, amid a 
silence that awes 
him by its solemnity, 
men and women, old 
and young, strong 
and feeble, sitting 
with bowed heads 
and subdued spirits, 
while the ‘‘em- 
blems”’ are passed 
slowly down from 
one to the other, and 
the elders stand in 
waiting behind. Beautiful the picture 
has ever seemed to me,—beautiful in 
the reverence with which the ceremony 


. 
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is held by those who participate in it, 
beautiful, too, in its historic background 
when men had to seek in the lonely moors 
for a spot of God’s earth on 
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progressive farmers ; and on their tongue, 
in speech and accent, one can easily de- 
tect traces of their old native Doric, the 
speech in which Burns and Scott express 
the most inimitable humor and sometimes 
the deepest pathos. 

It was New England, however, that 
contributed to the population of the 
Island, if not the most numerous, certainly 
not the least intelligent contingent. ‘To 
every New-Englander the story is well 
known, how Britain treated those who 
had in the struggle for separation re- 
mained faithful to the old institutions and 
the old flag. New England had ostra- 
cized themas traitors. Old England em- 
braced them as sons loyal and true, and, 
in recognition of their loyalty, made them 
free grants of unoccupied land wherever, 
in the interior, or the provinces of the 


which to express in their own 
way their worship of the 
Highest. 

Both these divisions of the 
Celtic race have in Prince 
Edward Island, as elsewhere, 
proved the latent energy that 
only needed the proper con- 
ditions to wake it into ac- 
tivity. They have each their 
representatives occupying the 
highest positions of trust and 
honor in the province. ‘lhere 
are also to be met with among 
this melange of people, de- 
scendants of Welsh, English 
and Lowland Scotch. Among these latter 
are to be found the most intelligent and 
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Atlantic seaboard, they might choose to 
settle. Many of them came to Prince 
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Edward Island, and contributed at that 
early age, perhaps, the largest share in 
the development of the country. Some 
of them were men of wealth, education 
and refinement, and had gathered round 
them in their own land not a little of the 
world’s comforts and enjoyments. What 
of this was separable they readily sacri- 
ficed, to encounter anew the discomforts 
and hardships of pioneer life, and with 
generous loyalty stood by a beaten country 
and a beaten cause. Nor was ‘England 
less generous in recognizing the sacrifice, 
having voted a grant of what would now 
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world. Not a little of this educational 
work is carried on in the New England 
States by Canadian teachers and clergy- 
men, many of them descendants of the 
very Loyalists whom, as traitors, New 
England had expelled. 

Not a few of them hail from the little 
province in the Gulf, which has the dis- 
tinction of giving to the Republic one 
who to-day occupies a place in the very 
front rank of American educators, the 
brilliant president of Cornell University, 
Dr. Schurman, who, though yet young, is 
already classed among the foremost 
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be equivalent to about twenty million dol- 
lars for the relief of those who had proved 
true to her in the hour of her humilia- 
tion and defeat. It is characteristic of 
the change, that modern culture, may I 
not say modern Christianity, has so 
wrought on the spirits and passions of 
men that nowhere does the spirit of this 
sacrifice receive more generous recogni- 
tion than among the best class of New 
England citizens. ‘This growing recog- 
nition by brother men of one another’s 
ideas is fast neutralizing the intolerance 
that has done so much mischief in the 
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thinkers of his time in America. Jacob 
Gould Schurman was born at Freetown, 
P. E. 1., in 1854. He is descended 
from an old Dutch family, which now has 
many representatives in the Maritime 
Provinces, as well as in nearly every state 
of the Union. Schurman lived on his 
father’s farm till he was twelve years old, 
attending school meantime. ‘Then he 
became clerk ina store at Summerside, 
and attended the Summerside Grammar 
School. In 1870 he won a scholarship 
at Prince of Wales College, Charlotte- 
town, which gave him a living and an 
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education for the 
next two years. 
Then he entered 
Acadia College, 
Nova Scotia, where 
he led his class in all 
subjects. In 1875 
he won the Canadian 
Gilchrist scholarship 
in connection with 
the University of 
London, which gave 
him $500 a year for 
three years. His 
brilliant record in 
London, Edinburgh 
and Germany is well 
known. Returning 
to Acadia College in 1880, he remained 
a professor for two years, then occupying 
a chair at Da'housie College, Halifax, until 
1886, when he became head of the phil- 
osophical department at Cornell Univer- 
sity, of which great institution he was 
elected president two years ago. It is 
indeed a brilliant course which this Prince 
Edward Island boy has traversed in forty 
years, and Dr. Schurman is not greater as 
a scholar than as a citizen and a man; 
there is nothing which relates to human 
‘progress which has not his warm interest. 
The editorial chairof the Boston /%/o¢ 
is not unworthily occupied by another 
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islander, James Jeffrey Roche, who seems 
destined, as poet and journalist, to rank 
with Boyle O’Reilly and D’Arcy McGee, 
his predecessors in the same office. 
Robert Harris, who is, perhaps, the 
most distinctively Canadian of all Cana- 
dian painters in his choice of subjects, 
and who is now the president of the 
Royal Canadian Academy, was a Char- 
lottetown boy. ‘There was certainly little 
around him favorable to art culture; but 
the artist was in the boy, and as soon 
almost as he could hold a pencil he cov- 
ered the plaster walls of his room with 
pictures from Bible stories and even 
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copies from woodcuts after Raphael. At 
thirteen he was put to surveying, a work 
wholly distasteful to him; but he man- 
aged to carry on his drawing and paint- 
ing, with such results that, going to Boston, 
he was commissioned by Fields, Osgood 
and Company to illustrate an edition of 
Hawthorne. ‘The failure of his eyesight 
for a year prevented his doing this. He 
spent some time in London and Paris, 
and earned warm recognition at many 
exhibitions. Returning home, he settled 
at Montreal, and has advanced steadily 
to the high place he now occupies. His 
subjects are taken largely from the life of 
the country folk in Canada. Copies of 
several of them were published in the 
New ENGLAND MaGazine for April, 1891. 
His love for Prince Edward Island is 
shown by several of the pictures accom- 
panying this article. He has made in- 
numerable sketches of the Island. He 
is recognized as the best portrait painter 
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in Canada; and he received a medal at 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. Mr. Roche 
remembers how he and “Bob” Harris 
used to take drawing lessons together, 
when they were boys, from an old Char- 
lottetown watchmaker. Roche stuck to 
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EDITOR BOSTON PILOT. 


it for some time, learning to draw fairly 
well, but finally dropped it to take up 
other things. 

We follow with keen interest. the 
career of these distinguished islanders, 
who, in working for the world’s better- 
ment, have sought a higher vantage- 
ground than the little province afforded 
them, and in winning honor for them- 
selves have added lustre to their native 
land. Others there are, equally distin- 
guished, and none the less esteemed in 
their native province that they have 
elected tomake their own home the scene 
of their life work and thus contribute 
their quota to the working out of the 
Canadian ideal. 

Instances have already been given of 
the success of islanders when they come 
to elbow their way through life and con- 
tend with their fellows for the world’s 
laurels. ‘The long and successful working 
of the public free-school system has de- 
veloped in all classes a high grade of 
intellectual attainment; and, from the 
coterie of young “ city ladies’’ who wear 
glasses and read Browning, to their cousins 
on the farm who pass the winter evenings 
in their literary and dramatic clubs, all are 
more or less partakers of the universal 
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taste for literature. Rare, indeed, now, 
and every year becoming rarer, are the 
cases in which the signature has to be 
made with an X. ‘The schoolmaster is 
abroad, and there is hardly a family in 
the province that is not within easy reach 
of a public school, where the rudiments 
of education are free to all, and where 
rich and poor have equal privileges. In 
the track of the common schools, igno- 
rance and superstition are vanishing, and 
there are few rural communities that afford 
clearer evidence of the independence and 
sense of power, the freedom of thought 
and self-reliance, that ever accompany 
knowledge. In addition to the large 
number of high schools, there are two col- 
leges, — Prince of Wales and St. Dun- 
stans, —the students from which carry 
off some of the highest honors in Cana- 
dian and American universities. 

Of the other potent factor in modern 
education —the newspaper — there is no 
lack. Charlottetown has six weeklies and 
three dailies, while Summerside has four 
journals published weekly, all having a 
wide circulation through the country. In 


gent farmers and farmers’ sons; and, not 
unfrequently, it may be in a niche in the 
wall side by side with the “ Fourfold 
State,” and the “ Saints’ Everlasting Rest,”’ 
lies a copy of the latest novel. Not 
only is there much reading of some of 
the best current literature, but there is 
produced among us original literary work 
of no little merit. ‘lhe accomplished 
archbishop of Halifax, amid his exacting 
duties as chief overseer of an extensive 
charge, finds time to occasionally con- 
tribute a volume to the permanent litera- 
ture of his country. The cultured and 
scholarly Col. Duvar has sent out from 
his retired home in the western forest, 
in prose and verse, works that have re- 
ceived favorable notice in literary circles 
in England ; while some of the graceful 
lyrics and sonnets of Mrs. Susan McLeod 
of Charlottetown have won the hearty 
approbation of ‘Tennyson. 

There are other threads in the web 
of our population which an observant 
stranger may easily trace out. ‘The 
New-Englander will find here in process, 
on a small scale, the very merging of 
races that is going 
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addition to this, the 
majority of the peo- 
ple in town and 
country have access 
to the chief Canadian 
and American week- 
lies, while some of 
the best English and 
American magazines 
are to be found in 
the hands of intelli- 


on on a larger scale 
in his own country. 
The forces and 
agents at work, too, 
in effecting this 
merging are the 
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same, — a common struggle for common 
aims and interests, the broadening and 
humanizing effects of education, and the 
improved conditions that modern ma- 
chinery has contributed to the needs 
and comforts of modern life. I suppose, 
too, there comes to us, living on the out- 
skirts though we are, a little side cur- 


mp. rent from the 
be grand impulse 
FES that necessa- 
nd rily moves 


people who 
feel that they 
are helping to 
build up a na- 
tion and de- 
velop the re- 
sources of a 
continent. 
But this 
anticipates 
much of the 
labor and trav- 
ail that had 
to be under- 
gone before 
these things 
could be pos- 
sible. Slowly, 
step by step, 
the brave pio- 
neers had to 
fight their 
way, and the 
hardships 
they endured 
in founding 
their homes 
can scarcely 
be realized by 
those who to- 
day are reap- 
ing the boun- 
SAY, teous results of 
their labors. 
Clearing a 
small patch in 
the green 
| woods, they 
| | first erected a 
| log-house, 
then, hoeing 
{ in their pota- 
toes around 
the stumps, waited till the weary months 
should bring round their first harvest. 
Long years afterwards the French women 
still held in their possession costly silken 
gowns, which some high-born Scot- 
tish lady, in her extremity, had _ bar- 
tered for a bag of flour or a bushel of 
potatoes ; and in those early days it was 
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no uncommon thing for men, in the long 
winter season, to cut the ice on the 
shore in search of the shellfish buried 
beneath. ‘These things are now but a 
dream of the past. Instead of the log- 
houses we find, in not a few cases, some 
of the most artistic farmhouses in Can- 
ada, with most of the comforts and ele- 
gances that to people of cultivated tastes 
make life worth living. ‘The reaping- 
hook of bygone days has given place to 
the most improved style of self-binder ; 
and though the time-honored flail has 
not yet seen its mission fulfilled by the 
steam thrasher, yet long since has it sur- 
rendered to the horse-power mill, that 
never-ending source of wonder and mys- 
tery to the children. ‘The old-fashioned 
hand-rake has given place to the wooden 
tip-rake, and this, later, to the light steel 
sulky rake with which the smallest boy 
on the farm can pile up the long wind- 
rows of sweet-smelling clover; and when 
the well-built loads are taken to the 
barns, instead of being wearily thrown up 
by hand, hayforks worked ‘by _horse- 
power toss them up with ease and speed 
upon the high-piled lofts. 

Short as our history is, we have not 
arrived at this stage without having to do 
battle for our political freedom, as New 
England had for hers, only our struggle 
was conducted on more peaceful lines. 
Nor do we feel that the issue was one 
whit less decisive in the one case than in 
the other. We have had another con- 
flict to wage with conservative selfish- 
ness, which New-Englanders have known 
nothing about. We have had in this 
little province, thrust upon us by the 
conditions of our early settlement, a land 


question similar to what has been for 
years agitating the Irish people. This, 
even in a brief sketch like the present, 
deserves more than a passing notice. 
The Island, as has already been men- 
tioned, became a British possession in 
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1763, and a distinct province, with a 
separate government, in 1770. During 
the years intervening between these dates 
it was surveyed and divided into sixty- 
seven lots or townships, of twenty thou- 
sand acreseach. ‘These allotments were, 
with few reservations, distributed by 
lottery among certain parties having 
claims on the British government for 
political or state services, — the only con- 
ditions attached being the payment of 
an annual quit-rent to defray the ex- 
penses of governing 
the province, and the 
settlement of the es- 
tates within ten years 
at the rate of one 
person for every two 
hundred acres. 
These conditions 
were not — probably 
were never meant to 
be—fulfilled, and the 
majority of the origi- 
nal grantees disposed 
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cash as fast as purchasers could be ob- 
tained. The little province was thus 
at the very outset saddled with the 
curse of absentee landlordism, which was 
yearly drawing off its wealth and con- 
tributing nothing to its development, and 
but little to the expense of its govern- 
ment. Meantime the land was being 
rapidly taken up by emigrants from 
Great Britain, by whose labors it was 
fast enhancing in value, while the ten- 
antry were prevented from -reaping the 
full benefit of this by the conditions 
of their tenure. ‘The necessity.of buy- 
ing out the alleged rights and interests 
of the proprietors was thus, at a very 
early date, pressed upon the attention 
of the people and government of the 
province, and different proposals to this 
effect were made by the island govern- 
ment; but they were set aside by the 
Colonial Office, acting in the interests 
of the landlords. In 1860a Royal Com- 
mission was appointed by the British 
government to examine and report on 
the various matters in dispute between 
the tenants and the proprietors, and a 
satisfactory settlement of the question 


IN THE ACADIAN CHURCH AT RUSTICO. 


was confidently looked forward to. 
After a thorough investigation and a 
careful weighing of all conflicting claims, 
the Commission drew up a report recom- 
mending the appointment of a board of 
arbitrators to determine the value, and 
the means of purchasing, the estates by 
the provincial government, with a view 
to the final conveyance of the freehold 
to the tenants. ‘The home government, 
however, acting in the interests of the 
proprietors, on some paltry pretext, disal- 
lowed the award, thus wantonly rejecting 
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a fair and just solution of a question 
that had been for nearly a century a 
painful source of irritation and disturb- 
ance. ‘This action of the home govern- 
ment provoked not 
a little angry feeling 
in the province, and 
a collision with the 
civil authorities 
seemed at one time 
not unlikely. More 
prudent councils pre- 
vailed, however, and 
the question was left 
to be solved by the 
regular course of leg- 
islation. ‘Thus time, 
that rectifies all 
wrongs, and “ the pa- 
tient endurance that 
attaineth to all 
things,’”’ were work- 
ing for the oppressed 
tenantry, and ulti- 
mately won for them 
what it would cer- 
tainly have been 
questionable to seek 
in civil strife. 

There is to-day no 
vexed land question 
to mar the peace of the province, or 
check the even course of its industry. 
Every farmer may, if he choose, become 
absolute owner of the land he occupies, 
and reap to the full the product of his 
own labor. But before that could take 
effect, the land question had to give way 
and become merged in a larger one, — 
the federal union of the scattered prov- 
inces of North America into a new 
nation. The trade restrictions of the 
provinces, their mutually hostile tariffs, 
the weakness incident to division and 
isolation, experienced by them in their 
dealings with the Colonial Office, as well 
as with their strong and sometimes ag- 
gressive neighbor to the south, were 
pressing this question of union upon pub- 
lic attention with ever-increasing urgency. 
This was at first but the vague dream of 
a few idealists; but the genius of Lord 
Durham gave it practical shape in one of 
the ablest state papers ever written; and 
ever since, amid the ceaseless jar of party 
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strife, amid the political deadlocks and 
crises that the provinces had to endure, 
amid the race and creed jealousies which 
time and again had imperilled the 
country’s peace, the 
wisest men saw in 
this dream of union 
the inspiration of a 
new idea that would 
lift men above their 
petty sectional and 
local differences, and 
unite them by the 
nobler aim of work- 
ing together towards 
the building of a na- 
tion. 

On the rst of July, 
1873, Prince Edward 
Island, the slowest 
among the Atlantic 
provinces to respond 
to this idea, finally 
cast in her lot with a 
union that had been 
already of six years’ 
standing, and had 
demonstrated its 
raison d’étre by the 
peace and prosperity 
it had brought to its 
members. ‘The Confederation received 
us with all our assets and all our lia- 
bilities, advanced a sufficient sum with 
which, once for all, to throw off the incu- 
bus of landlordism, allowed us a_ yearly 
grant of $30,000, and eighty cents per 
head of the population, took over our 
civil list, and assumed the cost and run- 
ning of our railway, and finally under- 
took to keep us in continuous communi- 
cation with the mainland. ‘The list seems 
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formidable enough, auc yet our local 
political parties vie with each other in 
their importunity to the Dominion govern- 
ment for better terms, or “‘ our rights,’’ as 
they prefer to call them. As it stands, 
however, it indicates with sufficient clear- 
ness the value set by the other members 
of the Confederation upon the “ tight 
little province,’ which, notwithstanding 


this long catalogue of debits, has yet 
given more than it has received. Of the 
295 members that compose the Dominion 
Legislature, we send ten, — four Senators 
and during our 


and six Commoners ; 
twenty years of 
partnership we have 
contributed to the 
federal parliament 
some of her ablest 
statesmen; two of 
our present repre- 
sentatives, the one 
a Senator and the 
other a Commoner, 
occupying leading 
positions in their re- 
spective parties. 
Over Prince Ed- 
ward Island there 
have passed the 
same climatic 
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changes as over the rest of North Ameri- 
ca, traces of which are everywhere varied, 
and here more abundant and accessible 
than in older settled countries. Some of 
these are of special interest to the ama- 
teur geologist. Almost everywhere he 
meets with the loose boulder clay or 
“till,” sometimes smoothed, scratched 
and striated, and underlying this a bed of 
red sandstone of the Permian or Triassic 
formation, also striated and grooved in 
parallel lines running generally north- 
west and southeast. ‘These phenomena 
are now everywhere. recognized as the 
result of glacial action, and, taken in con- 
nection with other evidence in the same 
direction, indicate the presence of an ice- 
cap, that is now known to have covered 
the greater part of North America down 
to the fortieth parallel of latitude. It 
is this light boulder clay, ground down 
into mud from the red sandstone that 
everywhere underlies it, mixed with the 
decayed vegetable growth of thousands 
of years, which renders the soil of the 
Island so notably fertile and easily culti- 
vated. ‘There are also, particularly in the 
western part of the Island, scattered here 
and there large blocks of granite and 
other crystalline formations so different 
in character and appearance from the 
surrounding soil that they are at once 
recognized as foreigners. ‘These, thinks 
Mr. Francis Bain, our local  geolo- 
gist, were carried by the ice-cap from 
Gaspé or New Brunswick over what was 
then dry ground, and left stranded in 
their present position, bearing their silent 
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testimony to a condition of things which, 
without such evidence, would seem in- 
credible. 

The boast of Prince Edward Island is 
its farming. ‘The possibilities of the fish- 
ing industry are also great, but these have 
not received the attention nor reached 
the development they might have had. 
Mineral wealth there may be, but with a 
soil so rich above, people seem to have 
thought it not worth while to investigate 
much beneath the surface. Some of the 
most intelligent men in the province are 
engaged in agriculture, and the methods 
they pursue and the results they have 
achieved in this department have won 
the approval of experts who have made 
farming a scientific study. In many 
places they have organized themselves 
into farmers’ clubs, where practical mat- 
ters pertaining to farming are intelli- 
gently discussed. Many of them have 
access to the best literature on the sub- 
ject, and thus bring to their aid the most 
approved scientific methods. 

One practice obtains in this province 
which has proved of great advantage, — 
that of “ mussel-mudding”’ the land. ‘The 
bottom of most of the rivers and bays is 


covered with a deposit of black mud 
mixed with decayed shells of mussels, 
clams and oysters. ‘This has been found 
to be an excellent fertilizer, yielding large 
crops of wheat and hay. Every winter 
holes are cut in the ice over these mussel 
beds; machines are placed in position, 
and large scoops worked by horse-power 
bring the mud to the surface; and so 
much is the article prized that large 
quantities are earried by rail to the in- 
land parts of the Island. ‘The most 
advanced farmers also make use of 
commercial fertilizers, obtained from 
the United States, England and South 
America. 

The system universally followed is that 
of mixed farming; and thus the fear of 
absolute failure is reduced toa minimum. 
Indeed Nature herself seems to have 
shielded this spot of earth from even 
partial failure. She sends no blizzards, 
no floods, no droughts, no untimely frosts. 
The rich loam responds liberally to all 
the care and labor bestowed upon it, and 
the fault lies with the cultivator himself if 
the yield falls short of his expectations. 
Farms range from fifty to nearly one thou- 
sand acres in extent. ‘The chief products 
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by the farmer with 


his stable full of 
horses “eating their 
heads off” and un- 
able to find a pur- 
chaser, or by his 
wife when the heavy 
duty on eggs had 
deprived her of one 
of her chief sources 
of pocket money. 
The writer, who 
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are wheat, oats, barley, turnips and po- 
tatoes. Oats and potatoes are grown 
in immense quantities, the latter yielding 
sometimes two hundred and fifty bushels 
to the acre. With what feelings would 
many a careful Yankee housewife, who 
pares so gingerly her high-priced pota- 
toes, see eight or ten bushels of the most 
beautiful tubers being dumped together 
into the large “ farmer’s boiler,” soon to 
be ignominiously turned out as “ swill” 
for his colony of porkers ! 

Stock raising in recent years has been 
receiving a good deal of attention, the 
provincial government, by means of a 
stock farm, doing a good deal in this 
direction by importing thoroughbred 
stock. 

The Island horses are too well known 
to need any description here. ‘The num- 
ber raised, however, is much less than in 
former years, before the omnipresent 
tariff had closed the doors of the natural 
market across the line. It is a question 
whether more grumbling was indulged in 
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in 1881 contributed 
the sketch of Prince 
Edward Island to the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” declared that at 
that time little fruit was grown, ex- 
cept small apples. But since that 
time the indefatigable tree agent has 
succeeded in introducing a new order 
of things ; and now the young couple 
who set up a home of their own, 
make one of their first outlays in the 
purchase of a goodly number of fruit 
trees, which are set in geometrical 
rows in their front yard and watched 


with anxious care till the first basket 


of their mammoth apples or luscious 

plums is proudly taken to “the ex- 

hibition.” Small orchards and more 
pretentious nurseries may be seen every- 
where through the province, and all the 
small fruits are successfully raised, except 
grapes, for which the season seems too 
short. In this line, as elsewhere, Yankee 
enterprise has come to the fore, large 
tracts of peaty marshes in the western 
part of the province having been pur- 
chased by American gentlemen who are 
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utilizing them for the culture of cran- 
berries. 

Americans need not be told of the 
value of our fisheries. ‘They have had 
to pay handsomely in hard cash for the 
privilege of a few years’ sharing in them. 
The northern coast, with its firm, clean 
bottom, is allowed to be one of the best 
fishing grounds in the world. At one 
time the most attention was given to the 
fishing of cod, so abundant on the sandy 
banks off shore; but of late years other 
lines have proved more remunerative, and 
the fisherman now plies his hook and sets 
his seine in search of the much-prized 
mackerel. ‘This dainty fish is highly 
valued by Americans, and the greater 
part of the catch finds its way to their 
markets. 

Of late years a large trade is being built 
up in the export of frozen smelts and 
eels. When the keen touch of winter has 
bound the waters with its icy chain, the 
enterprising Acadian builds a small house 
out in the middle of the bay, sets up his 
stove, cuts a hole in the ice, and, while 
he plies his bag-net, meditates compla- 
cently on the fact of having so well com- 
bined business with all the comforts of 
the fireside. 

But the most valuable branch of the 
fishing industry is in the oyster and 
lobster fisheries. It is, indeed, a sight 
worth seeing to stand of an evening 
during the open season on a shore of one 
of the bays, and watch the many hun- 
dreds of oyster boats coming-in together. 
A peep at their contents would be a 
revelation to many an American epicure, 
accustomed only to the small, cultivated 
oyster that comes from the south; for 
these bivalves from the cool northern 
waters, fresh from their native beds, are 
-often of large size, and the flavor, es- 
pecially of those caught late in_ the 
season, is unrivalled. The wonder is 
that, with the rakes plying so ceaselessly, 
the supply should not be perceptibly 
diminishing. 

Another interesting call may be made 
at one of the many lobster factories 
around the coast. It is early morning, 
and the boats have just left for the fish- 
ing grounds to raise the traps. A long 


line, called the “back line,” has been 
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anchored in a favorable spot, with a buoy 
at each end to mark the position. At- 
tached to this by ropes long enough to 
enable them to rest on the bottom are 
one hundred or more traps made of 
laths, with nets across the ends. Ballast 
is added, and the bait, usually herring, is 
secured in a small box inside the trap, to 
prevent its being eaten by the greedy 
perch. So effectual a guerdon does this 
line of traps make around the coast, that 
very rarely is a lobster now found in the 
shore waters. Difficult and dangerous 
work is this lifting of the weighty traps, 
especially when a swell is on; and many 
a poor fellow has thus lost his footing 
and his life. When the traps have been 
again set, and the boats brought home, 
the whole crawling mass of crustacea is 
dumped into the vat of boiling salt 
water and cooked for twenty minutes. 
The shells are then cracked, the meat 
removed with forks and washed in per- 
forated pans with pure spring water, then 
packed in the cans, which have been 
previously lined with white paper. After 
the cans are closed, they are boiled for 
two hours, then perforated to allow all 
air to escape, re-soldered, boiled an hour 
longer, tested, weighed, and _ labelled, 
then packed in cases, and their con- 
tents are now ready to be converted into 
the delicious salads that prove so wel- 
come an addition to the menu in the 
sultry days of summer. 

Space does not permit mention of the 
minor industries, nor of the changed 
conditions that have turned the once 
noted trade of shipbuilding into other 
and more modern channels. Many of 
the old-time sawmills, too, are silent, not 
for lack of motive power, for the same 
waters pour on to the sea that once set 
their huge wheels creaking, but because 
the widening settlements have so taken 
the place of the forest that in most places 
detached portions of it alone remain. 
Mainly in the west, where the march of 
industry has not moved so quickly, do 
we find the remains of the “forest 
primeval’’; here some of the landown- 
ers possess four or five hundred acres 
clothed with the same giant maples and 
spreading hemlocks, in whose branches 
the wild cat once crouched, and under 
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whose shadow glided the dusky trap- 
per. 

To the tourist who comes here for the 
first time, the summer climate of this 
little Island will prove a delightful sur- 
prise. ‘The mean temperature is about 
sixty-two degrees, and even when it 
registers in the eighties the heat is 
always tempered by the breezes that 
blow from all sides laden with the breath 
of the salt sea. ‘The fogs which hover 
round the coasts of the. neighboring 
provinces are almost unknown here ; and 
it is this dry, salubrious quality of its air 
that makes it so suitable a resting place 
for persons in delicate health. The 
practical results of this may be seen ata 
glance by any one who observes the con- 
trast in the appearance of the children 
from the cities of the neighboring 
Republic, when they come here in the 
early summer, with that of these same 
children when they leave, after two or 
three months’ romping over field and 
sand, —how the pale face and listless 
movements have given place to the 
brown, plump cheek, and the bubbling 
activity that come from health alone. 

The angler may bring his rod and the 
sportsman his gun. For the one there 
are the streams with their speckled trout 
and salmon, and the outside banks with 
their finny tribes; for the other there 
are the woods, marshes and shores with 
their two hundred and fifty species of 
birds, upon which he need lack no op- 
portunity of testing his skill. Although 
there is now small chance of meeting a 
wild cat or bear (though last winter one 
of the latter was killed in the deep woods 
of the west which weighed seven hundred 
pounds), yet by the side of ponds and 
streams he may find mink and otter lying 
in wait for their prey. In the shady 
woods the timid hare and the agile fox 
will fly at the sound of his footsteps ; 
and among the spreading branches he 
may catch glimpses of the saucy squirrel 
or the beautiful martin rushing to its 
hiding place. 

If he be weary of the haunts of men 
and long for “ the way of the wilderness,” 
there is the west with its secluded rivers 
and unbroken forests, or its cranberry 
“barrens,’’ where one may lounge for a 


day on the dry, springy heath by the 
shores of the Straits and hear no sound 
but the twittering of the bank swallows 
and the booming of the waves on the 
cliffs below. 

The centre of this western part is Al- 
berton, a busy village with two comfort- 
able inns, and. within a short distance of 
the beautiful Kildare River and Camp- 
bellton with its gravelly beach. Follow- 
ing down the north coast one may cross 
the Narrows to Lennox Island, where 
lives the dusky remnant of the first pos- 
sessors of the soil, —a changed race amid 
changed surroundings. ‘The wigwams, 
with few exceptions, have been replaced 
by neat houses, and the Indian cultivates 
his field, drives his own horse, and signs 
his own name. Last winter a band of 
their young braves went through the 
province on a Starring tour; for the 
sum of fifteen cents executing the war 
dances and chanting the battle songs 
that once struck dismay to the hearts of 
the palefaces. On the narrowest part 
of the Island, only three miles from shore 
to shore, stands Summerside, the second 
town in the province; a lively, wide- 
awake little spot, with .a population of 
about three thousand. It contains some 
of the finest mercantile establishments 
on the Island, and with its tasteful cot- 
tages, green lawns and shade trees pre- 
sents in summer a very attractive appear- 
ance. In the harbor stands a picturesque 
little island, where, about twenty-five 
years ago, a large summer hotel was 
erected by Mr. James L. Holman, its 
grounds beautifully arranged, and con- 
nected with the town by a small steamer. 
For about five years it received an am- 
ple share of patronage, until death re- 
moved its enterprising proprietor, and 
since then it has remained unoccupied. 
At a little distance around on the adjoin- 
ing shore is Sea Cow Head, where the 
old inhabitants used to lie in wait for 
the sea cows as they came up on the 
sands, to secure the much-prized delicacy 
of their“ flippers.” A sail across the bay 
in the ferry steamer brings one to the old 
and prosperous settlement of Bedeque ; 
and no tourist leaves the place without a 
visit to Dunk River, the best trout and 
salmon stream in the province. 
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A drive northwards from Summerside 
brings one to Richmond Bay; and here 
the visitor, if he wish, may test the boat- 
ing facilities of the Island, as he joins the 
fleet of fishing boats that are just sailing 
out. He passes a long outlying needle 
of sand, where myriad sea gulls are flash- 
ing and screaming as they circle above 
their nests, and where, in spring and 
autumn, their dark comrades of the sea, 
the wild geese, gather and play as they 
make their rendezvous in its sheltered 
cove. ‘Tradition points to this spot as 
one of the hiding places of Capt. Kidd’s 
renowned treasures ; and the sailor in the 
boat will point out the “ money hole” 
at the base of the point, where, years ago, 
a stranger, with the mystic line across 
his palm, which marks the favored few 
who can “work the mineral rod,’”’ came, 
with some companions, and dug till his 
patience and capital were exhausted, and 
then departed, richer in nothing but expe- 
rience. Stiffer grows the breeze with the 
widening bay; and as the red banks with 
their coronet of green glide behind, the 
boat is rounding Curtain Island, that 
paradise of sportsmen, and in a short 
time the traveller may land at the North 
Shore House of Malpeque. 

And here a word may be said concern- 
ing the hotels of the Island. ‘They are 
not mere structures where the tourist 
takes up his temporary abode, and feels 
that every one, from proprietor to errand 
boy, is intent upon exacting as much as 
possible from him. ‘They are Aomes ; and 
it is this quality of homelikeness that 
more than compensates for the lack of 
electric bells anil elevators. ‘The way- 
faring man feels at once that much of the 
personal element enters into his relations 
with his host and hostess ; and if he prove 
at all agreeable, he will find himself wel- 
comed back the next year as an old 
friend. Besides the regular hotels along 
the line of railway, there are special sum- 
mer resorts at ‘Tracadie, Malpeque, Rus- 
tico, Brackley Point and Stanhope, all of 
these being on the north coast, where ex- 
ist the best facilities for fishing and surf 
bathing. Sufficient of the “ creature 
comforts’ may be obtained at these re- 
sorts to make an enjoyable vacation. 
There is the telephone, the telegraph, the 


daily paper, good cuisine, good attend- 
ance, an unlimited supply of pure spring 
water, and over and above all, and always 
and everywhere present, there is genial, 
kindly mother Nature, with her “ primal 
sanities.”’ 

Let me pause with the reader for a 
little at one of these spots, — the harbor 
of Rustico. We have been riding for 
some time along the curving road from 
Cavendish, that follows the Gulf shore at 
a field’s distance. Over this a high wind 
is piping, bearing on its breath that gray, 
indescribable haze of the sea ; and through 
this, ever as we move on, there looms up 
the far-off line of desolate sand banks. 
There is something in these tawny ridges, 
with their scattered blades of salt grass 
and their screaming sea birds, that op- 
presses one with an eerie sense of sad- 
ness. ‘These ever-shifting dunes of sand, 
standing there in their naked solitude, 
seem to image forth that relentless wheel 
of change, making and unmaking all 
things, that, 

“ Swift or slow, 
Draws down -lonian hills, and sows 
The dust of continents to be.” 

But now we are in Rustico, —an ideal 
Acadian fishing village. We pass its 
corner-stone and take the road that leads 
over the sands to its group of fishing 
stages. As our horse tramps steadily 
over the elastic beach, strewn with quiv- 
ering masses Of jellyfish, we have a view 
of the wide expanse of harbor. On a 
promontory on the opposite side is the 
large hotel, with its background of ever- 
green and its spreading lawn in front. 
At a little distance from the shore there 
rises, like a warden of the bay, a steep 
bastion of gray sand, on whose outer 
side the wind is piling up the curling 
surf. ‘The fishing houses are set up on 
high piles on a small sand bank. ‘There 
is something very quaint about these rude, 
deserted buildings. One of them, an an- 
cient ship that has simply been roofed 
over, brings instantly to mind vague 
memories of the “ Flying Dutchman” ; 
and, as the evening falls, one can almost 
fancy he sees, through its black, worm- 
eaten sides, the glimmering of the phos- 
phorescent lights, and hear the curse of 
Venderdecken. But suddenly at the 
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harbor’s entrance a white sail appears, 
then another and another, until a score 
or more are heading up the bay under 
the strong northeast gale. Powerful 
boats these are, built for deep-sea fishing, 
and with a speed that outstrips many a 
cutter yacht. On they come, careering 
like living things before the wind, their 
sails bulging to their utmost tension, each 
steersman straining every nerve for the 
honor of his craft. Spellbound we gaze, 
as the fascination of the race takes hold 
of us, until we ourselves seem to have 
become part of the scene, at one with 
the piping wind and the bounding waters 
and the white-winged boats. 

The eastern terminus of the railway is 
Souris, interesting to Americans as being 
the native place of Rose Coghlan and 
her brother Charles, and where the 
popular actress generally spends a part 
of the summer. Another branch goes to 
Georgetown, a town with a fine harbor, 
whence the ice steamer “ Stanley ” makes 
her trips to the mainland in‘ the winter 
season. Clifton, Stanley, New Glasgow, 
Murray Harbor, Montague bridge, these 
and others are spots of rare beauty, 
where, for the payment of a sum that is 
merely nominal, the tourist may find 
many private houses thrown open, and 
where he may pass a holiday perhaps 
more pleasantly than in a costly hotel at 
the White Mountains. 

Charlottetown, the capital of the prov- 
ince, is a city of about twelve thousand 
inhabitants. ‘The view, on rounding the 
blockhouse at the entrance to the harbor, 
is restful and beautiful; the city, at the 
head of the bay, with its church spires 
and tall masts rising through the dim 
haze of evening, with its background of 
groves, and skirted on either side by the 
York and Hillsborough Rivers. ‘The city 
itself, with its wide streets lined with 
trees, its well-kept squares and neat pub- 
lic gardens, its handsome private resi- 
dences and fine, substantial public build- 


ings, gives the impression of a city living 
at its ease, pleased with itself and with 
its surroundings, partaking with modera- 
tion and enjoyment of the comforts and 
luxuries of modern life. In this city, as 
in larger capitals, where the visible seat 
of government exists, there is more of 
the element of conservatism, presenting, 
in this respect, a contrast to Summerside, 
whose people are more democratic and 
have more of the American “snap” about 
them. 

The visitor from New England may 
have his choice of several ways of getting 
to the Island. He may come direct by 
steamer from Boston to Charlottetown, 
calling at Halifax, Port Hawkesbury and 
Pictou; but the quicker route and the 
one usually taken is by rail through St. 
John to Point du Chene, then across the 
Straits, by the steamer ‘“ Northumber- 
land,” to Summerside, the whole trip 
occupying but thirty-six hours. The 
sail across the Straits is very pleasant, 
and the first impression the visitor re- 
ceives when he sights the shores of the 
Island, with their crimson cliffs rising out 
of the blue Gulf waters, is one of pleased 
expectancy, which meets with no disap- 
pointment when he traverses the wind- 
ing roads and lanes of the Island, and 
notes its ever-pleasing diversity of light 
and shade, of hill and valley, of woods 
and waters, of red ploughed field and 
vivid greensward. And he will find, in 
perfect harmony with the peaceful as- 
pect of external nature, a state of society 
which, in these days of trade depres- 
sion, of strikes, poverty, and widespread 
misery, may be regarded as almost Uto- 
pian. Here the eye of the stranger 
meets none of the painful extremes to be 
found in large cities. No lordly palaces 
rear their towers above the squalid 
hovels of the “submerged tenth’; and 
while there walks no Dives in purple and 
fine linen, there likewise sits no beggar 
at the gate. 
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Y title is borrowed from an excla- 
M mation of Phillips Brooks, at the 
end of a noon-day discourse in 
St. Paul’s Church: “Can we make 
Boston a true City of God?” Let me 
add two sentences of Prof. Drummond : 
“To make good cities—that is for the 
present hour the main work of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The city which John saw (the 
new Jerusalem) is none other than your 
city * * * as it might be, and as you 
are to help make it.”’ 

But the ideal city of John’s vision is 
described as “coming down out of 
heaven from God.” Yes, the City of 
God must come from God: it must be a 
product of divine forces. Wisdom must 
be its architect; love its master builder. 
Give us a people inspired by truth and 
virtue, and the City of God will be here. 
It will be heavenly in origin and in 


character. We want nothing better than 
a good city. 
For many years, it has been my 


fortune—my good fortune, as I count 
it—to contemplate life chiefly from the 
inside: that is, to study it as a matter 
of motives, principles, affections and 
spiritual forces. In looking at a tree one 
sometimes thinks of the hidden roots, 
the climbing sap, the mysterious vitality 
which has taken on itself the form of 
trunk and limbs, and which breaks out 
in the glory of flower and» fruit. And 
when I consider this city of our love, 
with its myriad homes, its streets and 
squares, its parks and _ fountains, its 
provisions for public convenience and 
comfort, its daily flow and ebb of the 
human tide, its industries and trade, its 
institutions of education and art, of 
charity and religion, its complex web of 
social life, along with its municipal order 
and ‘disorder, its hospitals, almshouses 
and prisons, and the never-ceasing pro- 
cesses by which we turn out the vast 
product of beauty and deformity, happi- 
ness and misery, angels and devils, I am 
obliged to see in all this glory and shame 
merely the outcome and embodiment of 
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what goes on out of sight, in the hearts 
and minds of five hundred thousand 
people—a product of which each one 
of us is a factor. 

The external aspect of the city is like 
a human face: its expression is hand- 
some, or ugly, or mixed, to correspond 
exactly with the physical, intellectual and 
moral qualities of the _ inhabitants. 
Hence the possibility of “a more beauti- 
ful public life”? must turn at last on the 
producing of a wiser and nobler popula- 
tion. Jefferson had but two questions 
to ask about any candidate for office: 
“Ts he honest? Is he capable?” We 
must learn to apply that double test to 
the private citizen. We must raise the 
standard of intelligence and integrity. 

I think it was.on the occasion of 
I;merson’s last public appearance that 
heard him say from this Old South plat- 
form, “ Boston is a city that lies in the 
light.” He regarded it as a luminous 
center, toward which might well turn the 
eyes of the commonwealth, the country, 
and the world. Certainly it has had a 
brilliant Age of Gold. During the first 
three quarters of this century—the 
period lighted up by Emerson’s own 
life—the annals of the city were adorned 
by many shining names, and its contri- 
butions to literature, to philanthropy, to 
enlightened opinion, to public welfare 
and to American civilization, were out of 
all proportion to its relative population. 
But no city can live on its record. 
“ New occasions teach new duties.” ‘The 
business of the present is to make history. 

John Ruskin advises us that “the 
manufacture of souls of a good quality is 
a useful undertaking.” ‘The manufacture 
of souls for better or worse, is Boston’s 
principal industry. It cannot be classed 
as a form of skilled labor, for everybody 
goes into it. We all operate on the raw 


* A lecture delivered by Rev. Chas. G. Ames, May to, 
1894, in the Old South Meeting House, Boston; being the 
last of a course, on “A More Beautiful Public Lule,’ 
under the auspices of the Massachusetts Society for Pro- 
moting Good Citizenship. See outline of the course in the 
Editor's Table of the New ENGLAND MaGazine, May, 
1894. 
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material, which is imported free, yet un- 
der the heaviest of duties. 

But now the simple condition of mak- 
ing Boston a City of God is “ the manu- 
facture of souls of a good quality.” The 
germ of a more beautiful public life is 
held in the prayer of Plato, “that he 
might become beautiful in the inner 
man.”’ ‘This attended to, all the rest will 
follow as a matter of course. But this, 
as many of us happen to know, is not a 
light matter. 

The processes of culture which pro- 
duce souls of a good quality are compre- 
hensive ; and, as a recent writer says, the 
souls “need not be all of one pattern.” 
It takes all sorts to make a city; and 
many influences and agencies may co- 
operate to make the life of a people rich 
and full and large and strong. On the 
other hand, many influences and agencies 
may be at work to impoverish, to debili- 
tate, and to corrupt. ‘Thus we .confront 
a situation; we are in the midst of a 
conflict. 

The lectures of the present course 
have all been studies of the conditions 
that might help to make a beautiful city ; 
and many forcible things have been told 
us about the educative effect of environ- 
ment. The connecting link came in the 
suggestion of Mr. Chubb about incor- 
porating more of the fine arts into the 
system of common school education, so 
as to help the culture of imagination and 
the development of the ideal as a char- 
acter-force. I call it the connecting link, 
because it is not clear that even the 
White City could do much toward refin- 
ing the taste of a population whose early 
training had been neglected. 

Julia Ward Howe, I believe, was disap- 
pointed and grieved to observe that in 
Italy, the home of the Fine Arts, the 
mass of the people appeared to be little 
elevated by the beautiful forms which are 
always before their eyes. Probably few 
of our own people are so familiar with 
art products as are the lowest grade of 
Italians at the North End; but they come 
to us from a land where till recently there 
was no adequate provision for popular 
instruction, and where to-day more than 
half the adults are unable to read or 
write their own language. Give the 
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Boston of the future the open eye —a 
trained vision to know the True, the 
Beautiful, the Good, when it sees it — and 
never fear but the ‘I'rue, the Beautiful 
and the Good will be everywhere on ex- 
hibition. Supply may not create demand, 
but demand is sure to create supply. 

Beauty rightly taken, belongs to the 
spiritual order, and is of itself a lure ‘to 
goodness and one of its interpreters. 
Beauty floods the intelligence with subtle 
suggestions, speaks to the. heart with pene- 
trating and persuasive power. As Mr. 
Mead has said: “Our life can never be 
complete, can never be rational or right- 
eous, till it is beautiful. The New Jeru- 
salem, let down out of heaven, was not 
simply the holy city, but the city beauti- 
ful.” ‘This is his plea against “every 
foul alley, every noxious home, every 
vulgar structure, and every base fashion.” 
It must be my plea for “the manufac- 
ture of souls of a good quality.”’ 

The city can never be holy till it is beau- 
tiful; and if it could be beautiful without 
being holy, it would be “stealing the 
livery of heaven to serve the devil.” 
Such beauty would only be of the sur- 
face ; like the tailor-made dude, like the 
decorations of a harlot, or like the apples 
of Sodom, fair to the eye, but full of 
ashes. But the standard- of taste is 
sure to rise with the character of the 
people. ‘There is a reason why we do 
not stick feathers in our hair, or daub 
our cheeks, or fasten shining bits of 
metal in our noses and ears; we have 
outgrown, so far, the crude notions of 
barbarism. By the same token we have 
become more critical of the styles of 
dress, the patterns of furniture, the archi- 
tect’s lines, the statuary set up in public 
places, and the manners of parlor and 
street. Of course it is possible to make 
too much of these externalities ; for life 
has deeper and higher interests, and the 
critics may have sadder faults than those 
they point the finger at. Nevertheless, 
the good tree bears good fruit; and as 
taste grows refined it becomes more ex- 
acting and more intolerant of any blem- 
ish or unsightliness. Did we not applaud 
with our heart-beats the man who told 
us that he could not bring himself to 
drop an apple-core unter den Linden ? 
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If John Winthrop, whose statue has 
been standing silently in Scollay Square 
for twenty-three years, could speak of 
the Boston of to-day, as compared with 
the Boston of 1630, what would he say? 
If the standard bearer, whose eye sweeps 
the city from the summit of the monu- 
ment on the Common, could read the 
story of the life that goes on under all 
the roofs and along the public ways, and 
if his nerves of bronze could thrill to 
those strong vibrations, which reach 
from Boston across the continent and 
over the seas to all lands,— what report 
would he make? Neither of them could 
say anything of the city which is not 
true. Say the worst things, and you can 
prove them by facts. Say the best, and 
you can prove them by facts. If the 
dear old town could speak for itself, it 
would be in mixed words of confession 
and boasting, such as each one of us 
could honestly repeat : 


“T am not so good as I seem, 
Yet I seem not so good as I am.” 


Half a century ago, I used to hear 
men talk of a bad Boston, — subter- 
ranean, infernal, rum-sodden and _ brutal. 
And, except ina London gin-shop ona 
Sunday evening, I never saw a harder 
looking crowd than I have recently seen 
collected in a livery stable in the older 
part of the city. But Wendell Phillips 
used to lay the lash on a bad upper Bos- 
ton — an element of well-dressed selfish- 
ness, sitting on the frozen summit cf 
gentility, sipping its high-priced wines 
and aping the cynical elegance of that 
vulgar fraction of the English nobility 
which cares for nothing but its own 
indulgence and lifts no finger for the 
common welfare. 

There is little to choose between the 
putridity of one extreme and the hand- 
some proud flesh of the other; we look 
as little to this as to that for the salvation 
of society. Civilization gets just as 
much help from howling hoodlumism as 
from dainty and perfumed good-for- 
nothingness. 

It is not worth while to speak of 
unpleasant facts, except as they bear on 
the problems of promoting good citizen- 
ship and a more beautiful public life. 
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A career of self-indulgence, whether 
the self-indulgence be coarse and beastly 
or fine and foppish, is generally felt to be 
unbeautiful. It is the good fortune of 
Boston that its prevailing traditions and 
fashions tend to nourish noble aspirations 
and ambitions; that our young people 
regard it as quite worth while to fit 
themselves for good uses. 

Yet all the time, year after year, the 
clamor for “ bread and a circus” is a 
very noisy one, and great numbers of our 
people have little relish for the higher and 
fairer forms of life, and little inclination 
to pay the price of excellence by accept- 
ing the discipline of self-improvement. If 
we would prevent the increase of worth- 
lessness at both extremes of society, we 
must continually reinforce and push those 
agencies which operate for “ the manufac- 
ture of souls of a good quality.” 

Of all the large cities of the world, 
Boston is reputed the wealthiest in pro- 
portion to its population. ‘The gross 
product of its business activities has been 
estimated at one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions a year. Old Carthage was rich; so 
were Tyre and Sidon, Nineveh and 
Babylon. The rank of a city depends 
not on its affluence, but on the qualities 
and happiness of its inhabitants. Pro- 
duction for production’s sake is a coarse 
and vulgar slavery. ‘The question 1s, 
can we convert wealth into welfare? 
Can we make property the servant and 
not the master of humanity? We may 
agree with Dr. Johnson that “ men are 
seldom mecre innocently employed than 
in making money.” But the subordina- 
tion of manhood to money is a civilized 
cannibalism,— more- cruel than the 
bloodiest system of human sacrifices. 

When we read of the contrasts of 
“magnificence and mud” in the cities 
of the far East, we know that the nabobs 
and the multitude have hardly anything 
incommon. ‘They are not in touch with 
each other; they do not live in the same 
world ; they are as far apart as the orien- 
tal birds with their gorgeous plumage and 
the jackals of the jungle. The jackals have 
no idea of rising in the world; the birds 
ignore their existence. 

I do not rave or rail against the rich. 
Even in palaces life may be lived well ;”’ 
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and “as true hearts beat in Belgravia as 
in Seven Dials.” I believe no city on 
earth can show a handsomer record of 
honor and justice and probity and public 
spirit, than has been made and is being 
made every day by many rich men and 
women of Boston. But it is not yet safe 
to apply this praise in a wholesale way. 
Years ago, President Eliot said that the 
reputation of Boston for generosity rested 
on the acts of a few of its citizens; and a 
gentleman, whose praise is in all mouths, 
has told me that in the numerous wealthy 
class there are about seventy-five persons 
and purses that can be depended on to 
help carry forward any deserving public 
enterprise, quite apart from sectarian in- 
terests; about seventy-five names that 
are continually repeated on the subscrip- 
tion lists. Happily there are many 
thousands of others, not equally able, but 
equally generous, and the widow’s two 
mites are never wanting. 

Phillips Brooks once said it was ‘‘a rare 
thing to meet with a generous, unselfish 
soul.” Perhaps he spoke out of a mood. 
Let me speak out of a mood and say that 
I believe there are a hundred thousand 
people in Boston, any one of whom 
would be willing and glad, at any hour 
of day or night, to take pains for the re- 
lief of any known case of helpless suffer- 
ing or need. But does the spirit of help- 
fulness, as a rule, increase with increasing 
means? 

Sixty years ago Dr. Dewey said “ Our 
Christian cities and kingdoms are to be 
saved by the appropriation of wealth less to 
purposes of private gratification; and more 
to purposes of Christian philanthropy 
and public spirit * * * Men must 
become more generous and benevolent, 
not more selfish and effeminate as they 
become more rich.’”’ The very opportun- 
ity to acquire and hold property is one 
of the blessings of free society, and is 
sacredly guarded for us all by our social 
covenant of law. But every man holds his 
possessions, as he holds his life itself, 
subject to his relations with his fellow- 
men. As he cannot live in a community 
and not be related to that community, 
neither can he hold land or goods that 
are not so related. 

It is a mighty, mighty question—more 
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urgent to-day than yesterday, and sure to 
be more urgent still to-morrow—whether 
the prosperous classes will recognize and 
honor their own trusteeship. Will they 
invest, manage and appropriate their own 
gains with reference to the welfare of the 
community which makes those gains pos- 
sible, and thus promote the endless circu- 
lation of benefits? Will they study to 
keep open the roads of opportunity for 
all sorts and conditions of men, or will 
they, with hard hearts and heavy hands, 
abuse this magnificent freedom, and con- 
tinually use the advantages of success to 
crowd their brethren to the wall? In 
greed for large profits and vast accumu- 
lations, will they ignore the moral condi- 
tions under which life and property are 
held, and follow methods which corrupt 
themselves, endanger their families, and 
tend to pauperize, bummerize and en- 
slave the very people who make their 
wealth possible, and who are their equals 
before the laws of God and man? 

I believe the better time will come, not 
by confiscation and plunder, not by com- 
pelling all the people to eat from one 
pewter plate and drink from one ugly mug, 
but simply by recalling ourselves to the 
principles of natural and equal justice on 
which American society is built. Our 
tangles will straighten themselves as fast 
as we learn to do business fairly and 
make it plain that we mean to act toward 
each other in good faith. ‘There are 
many industrial establishments in which 
the relations of employer and employed 
are mutually pleasant simply because 
confidence has not been disturbed on 
one side by the employer’s despotic 
manner or greedy methods, nor on the 
other by the meddling of the walking 
delegate or the poisonous taint of anarch- 
istic theories. 

What we need and all we need is to 
combine the free method of competition 
with the principle and spirit of coopera- 
tion. I amaware that these are regarded 
as mutually exclusive and antagonistic. 
But I regard this as the lie which is fatal 
to our peace. We ought to know that 
such a union of apparent opposites is 
possible, for we have seen it in operation 
in thousands of honest business transac- 
tions. In every bargain where one man 
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respects the equal rights of another, there 
is justice, and each side isa gainer, for 
each gets what he wants. The game of 
trade — whether we buy and sell goods 
or labor—can be as honorable as a game 
of ball. One may guess that this free 
action and reaction of individual forces 
may take place in heaven itself, unless 
heaven is the stupidest state in the uni- 
verse. 

The heavenly order will not come, in 
city or country, through the voluntary 
equalization of property, nor by any 
method which confirms the present crazy 
passion of all classes to get something for 
nothing ; nor can it ever come by any 
scheme, however perfect, which leaves 
out the moral factor. But it will come 
with great power and glory whenever all 
classes join hearts and hands in the cause 
of the common welfare ; when employees 
and employers organize and consult to- 
gether as friends, instead of organizing 
and consulting apart as enemies ; when- 
ever we are content and glad to live and 
let live and help live, instead of crowding 
and snatching and hating and hurting. 
We shall never get a step nearer to it by 
the methods of offensive and defensive 
warfare ; never, till Satan goes into the 
business of casting out devils. ‘The 
appeal lies at last to reason and con- 
science. That failing, we must accept 
the trial by fire —fire of the most infernal 
sort. 

Under any system of society, it is to 
be hoped that the natural, human, God- 
given desire of getting, holding, owning 
and using in freedom will continue unim- 
paired as a motive power in the individ- 
ual; but it is always qualified by the law 
of common honesty, or by the principle 
that “ one man’s rights end where another 
man’s begin.” 

In a true City of God, there can be 
no place for the slums. Boston can never 
look quite beautiful to any of us so long as 
there is “a submerged tenth,’’ or any 
other vulgar fraction, depressed to the low 
level of hopeless helplessness ; or, worse 
still, content to live on chance-found 
morsels, like dogs, and in foul styes, like 
swine. 

In Boston, it does not appear that 
there is any large amount of slum life for 
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which the public authorities can be 
blamed. If official reports can be trust- 
ed, ninety-seven and one-half per cent 
of our people are living in fairly whole- 
some surroundings; and only one per 
cent are living in unwholesome tene- 
ments for which landlords are at fault. 
But these figures do not begin to include 
the number who would soon pollute and 
poison any environment, and who are 
consigned to degradation and misery by 
their own ignorance, indolence, wasteful- 
ness and vice. Much of the worst life 
in Boston goes on in houses of a fair 
quality. 

The Board of Health keeps up a brave 
war with disorder and dirt. ‘The report 
for 1892 shows the abatement of over 
fourteen thousand nuisances, largely by 
directing repairs and cleansings of house 
drains, vaults, cellars, closets, yards, and 
filthy tenements, with an occasional re- 
moval of four-legged swine from dwell- 
ings. But the fact that these decencies 
must be enforced by the law reveals the 
need of some more thorough method of 
elevating the people. Our duty is not 
done merely by showing that these, our 
neighbors and _ kinsfolk, are wretched 
through their own fault. It is a family 
affair.—a family disgrace. We must 
study and practice wise methods of cure 
and prevention. 

So long as there are defective, delin- 
quent, dependent, helpless and offending 
classes, the city, for its own sake as well 
as for their’s, must take them to its heart 
and its hands. We do not secure a 
beautiful public life by packing them out 
of sight on. the islands, by turning them 
over to mercenary keepers, who mass 
them instead of classifying them, and 
leaving them to rot alive and infect each 
other with both moral and physical 
disease. 


It is not the officials of our public’ 


institutions whose exposure chiefly con- 
cerns us just now. Boston is called to 
face its own responsibilities. We are 
obliged to ask if there may be some 
more wise and effective method of 
administration. It is partly a question 
of caring for the unfortunate, partly a 
question of rescue and _ reformation, 
partly a question of public protection; 
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but always it is a question of humanity. 
All the helpless must be helped ; all the 
reckless must be restrained. ‘There are 
people among us who have special apti- 
tudes for such work. I suppose nobody 
believes that the selection has hitherto 
depended chiefly on fitness. 

Mr. Walker’s plea for Boards of Beauty 
rests upon a principle of wide applica- 
tion,— a principle vital to the existence 
of well-ordered society. When incompe- 
tence takes out a pilot’s commission, 
somebody’s ship will strike the rocks. 
When ignorance lays down the law, or 
prescribes the medicine, or sits in the 
chair of instruction, we get a mixture of 
comedy and tragedy. When the doc- 
trine that all men are equal is construed 
to mean that one man is as good as 
another, and a little better, for any possi- 
ble function, then chaos comes again. 
Society has use for all varieties of genius, 
talent and skill; but the shoemaker must 
stick to his last and not undertake to 
mend the watches or practice dentistry. 
We are involved in endless confusions 
and disasters by the popular lie which 
makes every one of us eligible to any 
office. ‘True, the people have a right to 
choose ; but the test of their own wis- 
dom turns on their ability to find the 
right man for every place. 

Popular government must stand or fall 
on this principle. If the blacksmiths 
take to sculpture, the hackmen to book- 
keeping, the bricklayers to school-teach- 
ing and the cooks to fitting dresses, it will 
be a mercy compared with the election 
of barkeepers to city councils; and the 
laws that are drafted by sentimental phi- 
lanthropists are not likely to be any wiser 
than the political economy given us by 
preachers who have never studied it. 

We shall never get the Beautiful City 
till merit comes to the front and is duly 
recognized and honored along every line 
of service, from the boot-black upward. 
If the teachers are selected not because 
they are wise and loving guides of chil- 
dren, but because they happen to need 
employment, or have a “pull” on some 
member of the Board; if every party 
hustler is to be paid off with an appoint- 
ment, if one citizen is eligible because 
he belongs to a particular church, and 
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another ineligible because he does not 
belong —the people will be sure to paya 
high price for a poor article of service. 
And any clear-minded, patriotic member 
of the Grand Army of the Republic 
would say that neither the flag of the 
country nor the reputation of its defend- 
ers can be honored by the appointment 
of an ignorant, dishonest or intemperate 
soldier to any position which might be 
filled by a citizen of better character and 
habits. 

All of this has something to do with 
the making of the Beautiful City. The 
offices must go seeking the men who are 
best fitted to hold them. No man has a 
claim on public position ; the people have 
a claim on the men who can serve them 
best. Every young American should be 
familiar with the saying of Baillie, a dep- 
uty in the French National Assembly of a 
century ago: “Office is neither to be 
sought nor refused ;’’ and with the story 
of the ex-captain of the English navy 
who desired to walk again the deck of a 
man-of-war ; “* But,’’ said he, “ God forbid 
that I should get a commission, if the 
King can find a better man.” 

If we are to create a City of God by 
wisdom and goodness, we have bigger 
business on hand than to succor the 
needy, to rescue the fallen, or to restrain 
the violent. One ounce of prevention is 
worth a fon of cure. ‘Theodore Parker 
once exclaimed: “ There is a hole in the 
public bridge; many passengers fall 
through and are drowned. We fish out 
and save now and then a victim; but we 
do not repair the bridge.” 

We must remove the causes of degra- 
dation and danger. ‘This is largely a 
work of education. Victor Hugo says: 
“All the vagabondage of the world 
begins with neglected childhood.” At 
both extremes of society children grow 
up in idleness, dependence, and contempt 
for labor. A part of the pauperism of 
the twentieth century will filter down 
from the families that are now living in 
luxury. We have begun none too soon 
to put a better bottom into civilization 
by incorporating the Kindergarten into 
the system of public education, with pro- 
visions in the ‘primary and grammar 
grades for physiological and industrial 
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training; and I believe these are true 
foundation stones of the City of God. 

Before the city can put on its beauti- 
ful garments, it must cast off its filthy 
rags, undergo what the old Romans 
would have called a castration or general 
cleansing. I do not think this will ever 
be accomplished till we invite the more 
general coOperation of our women of the 
city, and endow them with a fair measure 
of public power. They are said to have 
some ideas of what belongs to good taste ; 
and some of us think that municipal 
housekeeping would exactly suit their 
genius. Besides, as Ruskin says, “ Every 
true woman is a washerwoman; it be- 
longs to her to clean things up and put 
them in order.” ‘The people of Boston 
know hundreds of women, any one of 
whom, if she had been a Commissioner 
of Public Institutions, would have spared 
the city a sad humiliation and scandal. 

In all our cities, the baser elements of 
the population take an active part in 
politics. ‘That is well, for two reasons: 
first, because these elements can best be 
kept under control and schooled to or- 
derly action inside the political system ; 
the discipline of citizenship can only be 
learned by practice. Second, because 
the more intelligent and cultivated class 
are held to a higher standard of public 
action, and are kept under heavier bonds 
to do their own duty, by the need of 
that eternal vigilance which is the price 
of order and safety, as well as of liberty. 
I might give a third reason why it is well 
to rest our system of government on 
general suffrage. At every election, we 
get some indications of the forces at 
work in society, and so learn where edu- 
cational agencies are most needed. ‘This 
perpetual stirring op is disagreeable 
enough and many a dainty nostril is 
turned away. But ferment is better than 
stagnation; and at both extremes of 
society our danger is among the indiffer- 
ent and non-voting, rather than with 
those who hear political discussions and 
go to the polls. 

The law alone is a clumsy instrument 
of reform ; and it cannot of itself protect 
or advance the higher and finer interests 
of thé community. Fraud. and injustice 
are too cunning for the police ; vice and 
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immorality are too sly and _ slippery. 
Even as it is, the people who elect their 
own public servants are obliged to 
organize extra-legally to secure the en- 
forcement of the laws. Nothing can 
save us but a healthy, active and perva- 
sive public opinion on the side of order 
and righteousness, a high idea of citizen- 
ship, a united and courageous front, and 
a press which will speak the truth and 
Shame the devil. Never fear but the 
city will be noble when its citizens are 
noble. 

But there is no City of God where 
there is a base or timid population. We 
cannot get out of the ballot-box any 
more wisdom or virtue than we put in. 
The political boss is a natural product 
of the situation as other vermin are of 
ill-kept houses. If the people were to 
relapse into barbarism would not bears 
and wolves reappear all over the land? 
There will be a constituency for bosses 
so long as there are masses who can be 
fooled or who will sell their votes; so 
long as there is a great body of men 
who never feel sure of their footing in 
the world; so long as there are cowardly 
shop-keeping citizens who care more for 
their paltry gains than for the public 
weal; and so long as there is among the 
prosperous and cultivated a criminally 
selfish class who use their advantages 
only to maintain their own supremacy, 
and who never mind what plague is in 
the city so long as it does not reach their 
own homes. 

The Holy City is to come by the 
ordinary method of evolution. It is to 
be the outgrowth of the present Boston 
by the double process of selecting and 
preserving the best, while shedding off 
and rejecting the second best and the 
inferior. As we tear down poor build- 
ings to make way for finer ones, so we 
are to cast off customs and forms of life 
that are seen to be less useful and worthy, 
and to put nobler ones in their place. 
And we are to take good care of our 
valuables ; we are not to allow our good 
things to get out of repair; not to let 
our schools, churches and municipal 
affairs slip into slovenly ways or careless 
hands, or to become the prey and play- 
things of adventurers. 


“a. 
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“If Chicago could do so much in six 
months, we might do something year by 
year,” said Professor Morse. Yes, some- 
thing to advance the standard of civic 
life as a whole, something to make folly 
and vice unfashionable, something to 
narrow the territory occupied by the 
forces of darkness and evil and ugliness, 
and to broaden the realm of light, purity 
and grace. We must win new ground by 
continual pressure, by seizing oppor- 
tunities which always show themselves to 
those who are on the watch. Some will 
see, if we do not, and we must respond 
to their signals. Behind the plea for 
Boards of Beauty is the need we feel in 
all serious matters for the helpful author- 
ity of adepts and experts, the authority 
of superior insight. We do not lose our 
freedom by following chosen leaders ; we 
lose it rather by our timid or self-willed 
refusal to follow any man or woman, any 
child or book that can show us the way 
to excellence. 

It is possible to do worthy things. 
The will makes the way, and courage 
carries all before it. “God will not 
show himself to cowards,’’ says Emerson. 
The kingdom never comes till somebody 
is willing to take risks. Here are a 
hundred thousand of us expressing our 
surprise because one woman has dared 
to expose herself to all the throwers of 
mud rather than consent by silence to 
abuses which went on out of sight, and 
which became known to her while she 
was pursuing the errands of humanity 
among those who cannot speak for them- 
selves. But is not our surprise very 
much like a confession that courage of 
this kind is not in fashion? ‘The most 
serious danger of our American cities 
to-day is in the lack of spirit, the 
pusillanimity, or chicken-heartedness, 
which respectable people exhibit in the 
presence of wrongs which they never 
think of righting; or in that indifference 
to civic affairs which constantly encour- 
ages bold and bad men to come to the 
front, until in some cities the people 
have lost the power of. self-government 
by tamely surrendering to the hosts of 
Gog, Magog and Demagogue. 

The better Boston we hope for already 
exists as an ideal in the minds of many 
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of our people. ‘The rise of societies for 
promoting good citizenship and muni- 
cipal reform, and for maintaining law and 
order, shows an awakened sense of duty 
and need; and the younger generation 
ought to know how welcome will be their 
response to the call. 

I believe the interest felt in personal 
and general improvement is much wider 
and deeper than is indicated by the small 
companies who come together for study 
and discussion of social problems. There 
are more than a thousand lodges, societies 
and clubs of various kinds scattered 
through the city; and whatever their 
names, or their merits and defects, they 
all stand for something good ; something 
in the line of good will, good fellowship 
and common service. 

So long as the lower tastes of the city 
keep in existence a thousand grog-shops, 
it is fortunate that there are a thousand 
other public resorts of an innocent char- 
acter which gratify the craving for com- 
radeship, without moral exposure. And 
so far as these centres of social cohesion 
bring people together for wholesome good 
cheer, for mutual aid, or for any sort of 
ethical and altruistic ritual, they are 
elaborating the material and nourishing 
the rudiments of the City of God. 

I do not think that even the apologists 
and patrons of the drinking-houses would 
claim that they help to beautify the life of 
the City. ‘Those who are toiling for the 
rescue of the fallen, for the cleaning up 
of the foul places and the brightening of 
the dark ones, those who are carrying on 
the agencies of industry, general intelli- 
gence, virtue and religion, are unanimous 
in the opinion that the custom of per- 
pendicular drinking is an unmixed curse, 
that it obstructs every form of good and 
promotes every form of evil. If I were 
the devil, and wished to cloud the reason 
and deaden the conscience of mankind, 
and to inflict the greatest possible amount 
of misery, I should depend on this seduc- 
tive lure of physical appetite, and should 
count every saloon as my recruiting office. 
Indeed, if the liquor interest, as it is worked 
up in modern times, does not represent 
the standing army of the devil, it must be 
either because there is no devil, or because 
he keeps no standing army. 
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I wish it were in my power to confirm 
the impressions made by my colleagues 
in this course of lectures. Each one of 
them has pointed to some practical path 
of public improvement ; each one of them 
has made us humbly aware of our short- 
comings, yet hopeful of better things in 
the Boston of the future. Of course the 
multitude has taken little heed ; but many 
a noble tree has grown from a tiny seed, 
and many a great movement has been 
started by a company of people no more 
numerous and no more earnest than is 
this Society for the Promotion of Good 
Citizenship. In the homely phrase of 
Abraham Lincoln, “ We must keep peg- 
cing away, and by and by there'll be 
something to show.” 

The programme of reform makes itself 


as fast as we move. We have simply to 
press steadily in the better direction, with- 
out haste, without rest, without scolding 
or screaming, putting good in the place 
of ill, right in the place of wrong, blessing 
in the place of cursing, beauty in the 
place of ugliness. 

All the evils of the City can be looked 
out of countenance whenever the people 
turn on them with honest and courageous 
eyes. ‘The best things can be had when- 
ever the people want them enough to pay 
the price. ‘The best things can be done 
whenever the people say the word. And 
whenever the people decree that their 
own ideal shall be made real, then will 
the City of Boston put on its beautiful 
garments and shine forth in splendor as 
the City of God. 
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THE Historical Pilgrimage, which suddenly 
comes to our attention this summer full born, 
promises to be an enterprise of very great interest 
and of high educational value. It is something 
capable of almost infinite development and, in 
good hands, of much usefulness. Mr. William 
T. Stead, who is so prolitic in ideas, good, bad 
and indiflerent, may properly be called the 
father of this good idea in England. He 
published a striking article upon the subject in 
his Review of Aeviews last year; and the present 
year there are to be several of these historical 
pilgrimages in England, visits of large companies 
of students to English, places rich in literary and 
historical associations, and in connection with 
these visits careful studies and lectures upon the 
history of the place. A great body of the most 
thoughtful men in England, statesmen and his- 
torians, Oxford and Cambridge scholars, men like 
Professor Bryce, are interested in this new move- 
ment, perceiving its great possibilities for the 
education of the people, and are enrolled as 
active contributors to its success. In America 
the leading promoter of the movement is Mr. 
Lyman P. Powell, of Philadelphia. Mr. Powell 
is one of the lecturers in American history, con- 
nected with the University Extension work of the 
University of Pennsylvania; and it was in carry- 
ing on this work that he was led to see the 
educational possibilities and importance of the 
historical pilgrimage. He organized last summer 
excursions to Germantown and Brandywine and 
Valley Forge, places easily accessible from Phila- 
delphia, associated with the history of the 
Revolution; and the great success of these 


excursions and the enjoyment of the lectures, not 
only by those specially engaged in University 
Extension studies, but by many more who joined, 
prompted the ambitious scheme of the present 


year, which brings the pilgrims to New England 
just as this number of the New ENGLAND MAGa- 
ZINE appears. 

The local associations are not neglected by the 
Philadelphia people this summer. The Univer- 
sity Extension Summer Meeting, as it is called, 
the only summer gathering in America intended 
specifically for University Extension students, has 
been holding its second annual session in the 
buildings of the University of Pennsylvania 
during almost the whole of July. It was opened 
with a sermon by Edward Everett Hale, on 
Sunday, July 1; and among the fifty or more 
lecturers for the month, giving courses upon 
almost every subject that summer students could 
wish to study, from Music to Money, and from 
“The Military Element in Shakespeare” to 
“Lincoln as a Literary Man,” have been such 
men as Dr. Hale himself, President Andrews, 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, Prof. John Bach 
McMaster, Prof. Jenks of Cornell, Prof. Giddings 
and Prof. Mayo-Smith of Celumbia, Prof. Clark 
of Amherst, and Theodore Roosevelt. History 
has had especial prominence; and in_ this 
connection the directors of the school have done 
very much to enable the students to visit intelli- 
gently not only Germantown and Brandywine 
and Valley Forge, but also Independence Hall, 
Carpenters’ Hall, and the other sacred places 
within the city’s borders. The closes 
with a public meeting in Independence Hall, on 
Saturday, July 28, to commemorate the election 
(on June 15, 1775) of George Washington to 
the command of the American army, and a 
service in the historic old Christ Church on 
Sunday, with a sermon befitting the occasion, by 
Kev. C. Ellis Stevens, the able historical scholar 
who is now the rector of the church. 

We say that these observances close the 


session 


| 
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Philadelphia Summer Meeting. More strictly, 
they inaugurate the Historical Pilgrimage, which 
then begins, under the direction of Mr. Powell. 
This is to be a pilgrimage to historic places in 
New England and the Middle States, following 
as closely as practicable Washington’s movements 
in the Revolution. Hartford, Boston, Cam- 
bridge, Lexington, Concord, Salem, Plymouth, 
Pomfret, Fishkill, Newburgh, West Point, Tarry- 
town, New York, Princeton and Trenton will be 
the places visited, the pilgrims returning to 
Philadelphia, after their ten days’ trip, about the 
tenth of August. We think there are to be 
about a hundred of these pilgrims,—college 
professors, school teachers and all sorts and con- 
ditions of studious folk. Mr. Talcott Williams 
will lecture to them before they start, on Phila- 
delphia’s contributions to our history, especially 
during the Revolution; and similar addresses by 
the most competent scholars will be given in 
each important place visited. In Boston a 
special meeting will be held, to welcome the 
visitors, in the Old South Meeting House, where 
Col. Higginson will speak on Boston’s place in 
American history, and Everett Edward Hale on 
the old landmarks of Boston. Justin Winsor 
and other Cambridge scholars will accompany 
the pilgrims at Cambridge, where also Miss 
Longfellow will throw open to them the doubly 
historic Craigie House. Rev. Edward G., 
Porter will meet and instruct them at Lexington; 
Mr. Frank b. Sanborn and, it is hoped, Senator 
Hoar, at Concord; Professor Morse, at Salem; 
and Hon. William T. Davis, at Plymouth. In 


New York, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt will give - 


them an address on New York’s contributions to 
American history. In every place the points of 
historic interest will be visited in the pleasantest 
manner, 

This is certainly a most interesting program. 
If it is successfully carried out, as it is sure to be, 
a similar program will undoubtedly be arranged 
next year by these enterprising Philadelphia 
scholars, taking some other ground — perhaps 
the places of the first colonial settlements, 
perhaps the scenes of the old Indian and French 
wars, the grounds where Parkman will forever be 
the great illuminating guide, perhaps historic 
Virginia, perhaps the first notable stations in 
the opening of the great West — Marictta, the 
Western Reserve, Detroit. The fields for such 
historical pilgrimages are unlimited. 

But does not this ambitious enterprise, so 
excellently conceived and so sure to be repeated 
and broadly developed in the future, rebuke a 
hundred of our teachers of history for not making 
better use, in more modest ways, of this object 
method, in relation to the rich historical material 
in their own localities? It is great good fortune 
to be born and to grow up ina place which is 
rich in historic associations, a place where great 
men have lived and great things have been done, 
a place whose veriest local annals touch 
national and universal lines. ‘The Plymouth boy, 
the Salem boy, the Concord boy, the Boston boy, 
has means of grace, has easy sources of inspira- 
tion and impressive information all about him, 


which the boy born into the town unknown to 
history and fame has not. But does he get out 
of his advantages what he ought, does he have 
any intelligent appreciation of his inheritance, 
and so enter into it? Nine times out of ten, he 
has no adequate intelligence about it,—and we 
are to blame for it. 

A few weeks ago there was held in Boston a 
general convention or congress of Working Girls’ 
Clubs, attended by representatives of such clubs 
from all parts of the country. There were 
hundreds of these earnest girls in attendance 
upon this congress; and one thing which a large 
number of them did in connection with their 
visit to Boston was to make a pilgrimage in a 
body to the sacred and famous historical spots in 
the city. They gathered, a hundred strong, in 
the Old South Meeting House, where they 
listened with eager interest to a simple story of 
the historic church and the great things which 
had been said and done within those very walls. 
Standing before a large early map of Boston 
hanging there, they were told how the old town 
had begun at just that point, about the great 
spring which determined the place of settlement 
and is still commemorated in the name of Spring 
Lane, about Governor Winthrop’s house, which 
stood just where the Old South Meeting House 
afterwards rose, about the various places 
associated with the significant episodes in Boston 
history in the colonial time and the Revolution, 
and about the successive stages by which the 
little Puritan town of the seventeenth century 
had grown into the great city of to-day. Then 
they went to the Old State House, whose history 
and treasures were unfolded to them in the same 
way; and then to Faneuil Hall and, past the 
site of the old Green Dragon and the house of 
Paul Revere, still standing in North Square, to 
Christ Church, where we think every girl, in her 
enthusiasm, climbed to the belfry, where the 
lanterns were hung on that fateful April night in 
1775, and whence she could look down upon the 
graves of Copp’s Hill just below, and across the 
river to Bunker Hill with its great granite shaft 
piercing the sky. It was a lesson in history 
which those young women will never forget; and 
in a hundred places in these weeks—in Brooklyn, 
in Cleveland, in Cincinnati, in Milwaukee, in 
Illinois cities-——the story has been told. Yet we 
suppose there are thousands of boys and girls 
graduating each year from boston grammar 
schools and high schools, who never have had 
that lesson; to whom the story of the origin of 
their city, to which hundreds of men and women 
from the southland and the westland pilgrimize 
each summer in veneration, is a piece of dusty 
antiquarianism and in no sense a vivid, vital 
thing; to whom North Square and Dorchesier 
Heights have never been made eloquent; and 
who have never stood in the Council Chamber at 
the Old State House, nor even on Bunker Hill. 
Every class in history in every Boston school 
ought to visit these sacred places in their own 
borders, and to have the intelligent word spoken 
to them there. Each summer there should be 
well organized excursions of the young people of 
Boston to Plymouth, to Salem, to Lexington and 
Concord; of the young people of Providence to 
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the places about Narragansett Bay and at New- 
port, associated with Roger Williams, with King 
Philip, and with the men of 1776; of the young 
people of New York to the neighboring places 
on Long Island, in New Jersey, and by the 
Hudson, which were the scenes of the stirring 
events of the Revolution; of the young people 
of Philadelphia to the places where our Univer- 
sity Extension friends have already led the way; 
of the young people of Cleveland to the note- 
worthy points in the Western Reserve. Those 
persons in these cities, or in others, who are 
interested in the Old South movement, could do 
few better things than lend their influence to the 
promotion of such efforts for the education of 
their young people. 


* on 
* * 


Sucu efforts as these have certainly not been 
unknown among us. We think of a zealous 
Providence schoolmaster who has been in the 
habit of taking his classes on walks through the 
older parts of that historic city, visiting all the 
points associated with Roger Williams and the 
fathers and with the periods of the Revolution 
and the “Dorr war,” reénforcing these good 
object lessons by talks full of information and by 
references to the library. We think of the 
pilgrimage of a great body of young people of 
Worcester to Plymouth, accompanied -by no less 
a personage than Senator Hoar as their guide 
and lecturer. It were to be wished that those 
same young people could go with that same guide 
to the old town of Rutland in their own 
county, and hear from his lips, in front of the old 
Rufus Putnam house, of which he has fittingly said 
that “about few of Europe’s palaces do holier 
memories cling,” the story of the Ordinance of 
1787 and the planting of Marietta. To this old 
town, “the cradle of Ohio,” there went, in 
these last June days, fifty members of the 
Appalachian Club; and on an evening, with fifty 
people of the town, they gathered on the hotel’s 
broad piazza and listened to this story of Rut- 
land’s brilliant part in the history of the opening 
of the great West, told by one of their number; 
and the story opened new lines of interest and 
inquiry to very many, as truly as the story told by 
the rocks of Asnebumskit and Wachusett over 
which they climbed at noon-day. The club, 
and others like it, might well always combine 
some study of the human history of the places 
which they visit with the study of the natural 
history. 

Last summer a hundred and more boys and 
girls from the North End of Boston, under the 
management of the North End Union, spent a 
day at Lexington. A committee of boys and 
girls from the Lexington schools, together with 
that prince of antiquarians, Rev. Edward G. 
Porter, welcomed them on their arrival, and they 
were taken to all the spéts made memorable by 
the battle, and then to the rich historical collec- 
tion in the Lexington town hall,—with the most 
luminous explanations everywhere. Lexington— 
thanks to Mr. Porter and his friends—has all its 
memorable places marked by granite monuments 


of varied and most appropriate and striking 
design, more completely than the same thing has 
been done in any other town known to us; and 
these monuments all helped to impress the 
lessons deeply upon the minds of the young 
people. So earnest and enthusiastic was Mr. 
Porter in this effort, that he offered Lexington 
silver medals, of which he had a store—the 
medal struck at the centennial time —for the 
best essays on the Battle of Lexington which 
might be written by these boys and girls in the 
autumn or winter days; and so many good essays 
came in, in response to this offer, which he con- 
strued generously, that not a few of these Lexing- 
ton medals are now held with pride by the bright 
students at the North End. Such are some of 
the possible lines and uses of the Historical 
Pilgrimage. 


* * 


Iiow many of the young people of Boston, or 
of the older people, have ever been to Mount 
Auburn cemetery, with a proper sense of its sacred 
associations and great historic importance? They 
go to see its flowers, its marble, its granite, the 
statues in the chapel, and to climb its tower. 
But how many think that this is the resting place 
of Longfellow and Lowell, of Agassiz and Park- 
man, of Sumner and Everett and Choate, of 
Edwin Booth and Charlotte Cushman, of Chan- 
ning and Phillips Brooks? Men cross the Atlan- 
tic to stand in the Poet’s Corner in Westminster 
Abbey, awed by the thought of the great company 
of the great dead who lie beneath those stones. 
Yet it is not a more illustrious group than this 
which sleeps in our broad, green Westminster, 
under the blue sky, for the most part all unheeded. 
How heedlessly, too, in our busy streets, we pass 
the graves of Winthrop and Cotton, of Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock and Paul Revere! 
ILow hard it would be for most even to name the 
place where John Eliot sleeps, or Warren, or Pres- 
cott, the historian! Our very streets are a 
Pantheon, — yet how few of us think of it! What 
a veritable Poets’ Corner is that on the pine-clad 
knoll in Sleepy Hollow at Concord, where almost 
side by side sleep Emerson and Hawthorne, Bron- 
son Alcott, Louisa Alcott, and Thoreau! 

In Europe the homes where the great poets 
were born or lived are sacredly preserved, and 
multitudes come to them each year from every 
quarter of the globe. Thousands visit Stratford, 
the land of Burns, the land of Scott, the birthplace 
of Goethe at Frankfort, the homes of Goethe 
and Schiller at Weimar. In the days to come 
thousands will pilgrimize to the old Whittier 
house at Haverhill, also sacredly preserved, and 
to all the Essex places which Whittier has trans- 
figured, to the home and haunts of Hawthorne, 
pictured by Mr. Nevins ina late number of this 
magazine, to Craigie House and Elmwood, to the 
quiet Concord places, to the old Wayside Inn at 
Sudbury. Such are some of the places for the 
historical pilgrim in and about Boston. New York 
and Philadelphia and a score of our historic 
towns have like impressive scenes within their 
borders or just without their gates. 


‘ 


OMNIBUS. 


LITrLE ESTHER MARGARET. 


LITTLE maid with hair of gold, 

And with laughter in your eyes; 
Dancing through this gray old world, 
Like a sunbeam from the skies: 
What could we do without you, pet, 

Little Esther Margaret? 


Babyhood’s sweet helplessness 
Lies not very far away; 
Girlhood, timid, questioning, 
seckons onward, day by day: 
Twixt the two your feet are set, 
Little Esther Margaret. 


Just where was that unseen line 
Which my Baby Esther crossed, 
And thereafter came to be 
In you, little daughter, lost ? 
Who can tell? or who forget 
Little Esther Margaret ? 


Little comrade, tried and true, 
Light of foot and blithe of heart, 
Over you may skies be blue, 
Seldom may the showers start: 
Seldom may your eyes be wet, 
Little Esther Margaret. 


Through the summer’s blinding heat, 
Through the winters, chill and drear, 
Through all seasons, sunny heart, 
Be it yours to bless and cheer: 
Win us from life’s toil and fret, 
Little Esther Margaret. 
frank Foxcroft. 


* 
* * 


My LApDy DISDAIN. 


THINK thou not, fair maid, that scorn 
Brings me closer yet. unto thee, 

Or that I shall sigh forlorn 
That another comes to woo thee, 


If thou smile on all who come, 
Do not also smile on me; 

If to me thy lips are dumb, 
Mine are also dumb to thee. 


One who cares for many knights 
May not count me in her train. 

Faith that knows so many plights 
Is a faith that I disdain. 


If my love thou choose to slight, 
I have naught of love to give, 
And my heart shall still be light 
As thy fancy, while I live. 
Fames G. Burnet. 


ONCE Upon A TIME. 


Is the busy world we live in 
Quite the same it used to be? 

Are the birds and beasts and people 
Quite the same we used to see 

In the beautiful old legends, 
Told in ancient prose and rhyme, 

Of the wondrous things that happened 
In the Once Upon a Time? 


When the men were valiant heroes, 
And the maidens all were fair, 
And the gentle, gracious fairies 
Dwelt in earth and sea and air! 
When the wrong was surely righted, 
And sweet virtue vanquished crime, 
And the good lived long and happy, 
In the Once Upon a lime? 


When the gift came with the asking, 
And the dog and cat we prized 
Were princesses and princes, 

Travelling in a strange disguise; 
When the kindly heaven seemed nearer, 
And the stars shone in their prime, 

In that bright, enchanted country, 
Of the Once Upon a Time? 
Zitella Cocke. 


* 
* * 
THe Hicuesr TEstT. 


THERE «dwells in the soul of each writer 
‘A critic remorseless and stern, 
Whose close-shut lips curl tighter 
In contempt of the thoughts that burn; 
Who detects each faulty metre, 
And laughs at the stilted phrase, 
ut whose rare approval is sweeter 
Than a glorious crown of bays. 


The poet’s verse — you have blamed it 
As careless of rhythm or rule. 

Do you think that be who framed it 
Saw not the scars of his tool ? 

Or perhaps, more graciously minded, 
You made light of its slips and halts. 

Do you think your praise has blinded 
The author’s eyes to its faults? 


Ile may catch the ears of the groundlings, 
And drink in their loud applause, 

As they welcome his feeble foundlings 
As offspring devoid of flaws; 

But each man who spoils white paper 


Sees the classics that gleam from his shelf, 


And knows that Fame is a vapor, 
If he cannot please himself. 


Harry Romaine. 
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